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A CITY AND A SOUL. 


A Story of Chicago. |. 


BY SARA A. UNDERWOOD. 


e ee oa Bl : 

“Science, although furnishing many rich and var- 
. Jed instances of transformation, fails to give data 
concerning the gradual development of the profes- 
sional man—artist, author, pbysician, lawyer—from 
the waiting eager grub. What causes assist at the 
metamorphosis, what influences 
- -Sasualties retard it, what circumstances preclude 
it utterly."--Charles Egbert Craddock in “The Des- 

pot of Broomsedge Cove.” 5 5 = 


CHAPTER I. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


The train from the East on the Lake Shore 
and Michigan Southern R. R., was creeping. 


slowly into. Chicago on a September morning 
in 1884. So early was it that the sun was not 
yet visible, and many passengers were still 
dozing on the car seats which had served 
them, from motives of economy, or from 


stress of poverty for beds, many having 


thus caught what snatches of sleep were 


possible for the one or two nights necessary 


to make the trip from Boston, New York, or 
. dntermediate points. 


pretty and with intelligent and interesting 
faces, and one of them of more than ordin- 
ary beauty. They occupied two seats facing, 
which had served them not uncomfortably as 


cots. — 
At the first gleam of daylight, these two, 
with a few others, had re-arranged their 
seats, made such hasty toilets as were possi- 
ble and were now occupied in strapping 
their belongings into the smallest compass. 
They were thus employed when the train 


| l stopped at the Englewood station, where sev- 


əral early travelers city-ward came aboard. 
One of these an elderly gentleman, catching 
a glimpse of their faces, stopped in his 
‘rapid walk through the car, with a smile of 
Welcome. i 955 
“Why—Bless me, this is a surprise!—I 
thought you were going to stay East—some 
one told me so only yesterday—and my neph- 
-ew Will declared he wouldn't go to school 
‘this term if Miss Constance was not going · to 
‘be his teacher”. He had been addressing the 
‘taller of the two as he shook hands with both, 
but he now turned to the younger, who re- 
sponded with a smile, which was rather in 
the lustrous brown eyes than on the lips.. It 


Was the one first addressed however who 


replied: 
“Oh no, we were only on our vacation, doc- 
‘tor, Connie and I were both homesick for a 
sight of the sea, and we decided to be ex- 
travagant for once, so we have been enjoying 
life for two months at her birthplace in New 
York, on the Long Island shore. We have had 
a delightful time—Connie has taken innum- 
‘erable sketches of l 
shore. We have both taken our degrees as 
tramps, and have bathed and gormandized 
antil I wonder that you recognized us, 
through our tan and increased weight. I 
don't know how we are to endure Chicago's 
noise and dirt and smoke after our delightful 
rest from them all” l ae 
“Yet after all, 1 guess vou are both glad to 
get back to smoky Chicago—no place in the 
world like Chicago—now is there?” queried 
the gentleman, with a laugh. A little frown 


gathered on the bright, piquant face of the. 


elder girl. MOMIAS k 
“Why should we like city life doctor,” she 
answered, when it means only renewed toil, 
a looking forward to months of half-paid la- 
-bor, and unfriendly criticism by unfit critics 
of that labor—no I am not glad to get back 
to Chicago!” Re nk „ ey N 
- “Pessimist!—speak for yourself” here broke 
in the girl who had not yet spoken; her voice 
Was wonderously sweet and thrilling as she 
continued: “Iam glad to get back, dogtor, 


and so is Laura if she would only confess it. 


the next car, and the ladies subsided into 


| tral Station, chatting meanwhile with each 


‘appearing young fellow, dressed in an ill- 


‘the girlish talkin the seat ahead, the slow 
distinct. 


favor it, what 


their second son Justin, now in his twenty-first 


way; and this his mother had hinted in her. 


ong such passen- 
gere were two young ladies, both of them 


sea and woods and 


Truth wears uo mask, bows at uo kuman shrine, seeks neither place nor applause: she only asks u hearing. 
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“Oh Justin”—she murmured, “don’t go—I 
we—will miss you so much!’ Then she 
sobbed, and Justin, fearful of attracting at- 
tention, hurriedly whispered with a tender 
pressure of her hand: “Don’t feel so, Lissa, 
Il write you, if you wish, when I get to 
Chicago.” 

The whistle of the incoming train which was 
to bear him away, was heard at this moment. 
A half grown lad w‘o had evidently slipped 
from the back of the runaway horse now 
came into view, and a man from another 
quarter who had caught the animal was 
leading it toward the boy. Curiosity satis- 
fied, the party again turned to Justin. There 
were a few hurried words of leave-taking, the 
conductor shouted “all aboard!”; and he was 
off, carrying with him a picture of Lissa, who 
was standing a little apart from the others, a 
deeper tint than usual on her dimpled cheeks 
and a half sorry, yet happy light, in her dewy 
eyes. When he thought this incident over, 
Justin felt worried and puzzled as well as 
pleased. He wasn’t sure that he really cared 
for the sweet girl, and wondered how far his 
impulsive action and promise had comprom- 
ised him for the future. 


Just at this point ia his musings, the slow- 
moving train came to a standstill. The 
young ladies in front having arranged things 
to their satisfaction, were again seated when 
Justin rose from his -ecumbent position, and 
hurried to the door. He thinks we have 
N the station“ said the taller of the 
two. 

He's from the country evidently, remark - 
-ed the other musingly, but what a good, 
honest, innocent face he has.” 

“Do you mean to say, Constance, that this 
is the first time you have noticed that young 
fellow? I have been observing him ever since 
he boarded our trainat Albany. To tell the 
truth I got a glimpse into his lunch-basket, 
and it made me so homesick that I have 
longed to scrape acquaintance with him ever 
since—-full of home-made goodies which made 


Why should we complain of hard work when 
that work is sweetened by kind words and 
looks from our pupils and friends? Why 
eomplain of small pay when we have soaring 
ambitions? Why fear our hand-to-hand 
struggle for á living while we manage to get 
it? The very whirr and tumult of its dan- 
ger are delightful, It is true Chicago is a great 
smoky, threatening ogre to those who do not 
know it. A seething cauldron of men, events 
and opinions—but I like this uproar of bat- 
7 I love Chicago and come back to it 
Adly.“ f 
= After a few more words the gentleman 
who was on his way homeward from a pro- 
fessional visit, passed on to seek a friend in 


their seats to await their arrival at the Cen- 


other as to their plans and purposes for the 
coming school term. 

Most of the passengers had ere this aroused 
themselves from their late naps, but a few 
still kept their recumbent positions. Among 
those who were apparently sleeping was a 
young man who occupied the seat directly 
back of the two ladies. He was a countrified 


fitting Suit which seemed to have “ready- 
made” stamped apon every obtrusive crease. 
His straw hat covered his eyes as he reclined 
upon his seat, and only part. of a sunburned 
face was visible, a rather large but straight 
nose, a mouth strong yet sensitive, a longish | 
chin, and resolute jaws. The brown, fiuely- 
shaped hands crossed on his breast showed 
acquaintance with severe manual labor. 

Half dozing, he yet caught the import of 


movement of the cars making every sound | 


This was our hero, Justin Dorman. Im- 
passive as he looked to those passengers who 
happened to glance his way, his mind was 
fall of excited thoughts as he lay there re- 
volving the fact that he was really in Chica- 
go, that great city of the West which a month. 
ago had seemed so far away and apart from 
any future possible for him, in his Massa- 
chusetts farm-home. . : 
His parents had discovered after selling off 
bit after bit of their once large farm, in or- 
der to meet the increasing needs of their 
family, that some opening must be found for 


mother looked when. de packed that basket 
for him.” a 
Or his wife.” 

He's got no wife—he’s ‘over young to 
marry yet’—besides he hasn't a married look. 
He shys too quick at the sight of a girl.“ 

„Oh, Laura De!marthe! You surely haven't 
year, by which he could at least pay his own J * 
friend in tones of mock horror. 

“No—I respect my calling too much to 
‘yield to my natural inclinations. I never 
overlook the possibility of the presence in 
any public place of some to me unknown 
sister, cousin, or aunt of one of my pupils. 
So I never lose my tutorial dignity—because 
I don't want to lose my hard-won position in 
the B—school. - No, my knowledge how this 
boy shies at the look of: a woman, is the re- 
sult of my wonderful powers of observation. 
You’ve been absorbed all the way in your 
stupid old book. Ruskin’s “Seven Lamps,” 
indeed! If. you'd had a farthing candle, or 
-would use your own eyes, you might have 
seen, as I did, how, horribly uneasy the boy 
‘became yesterday afternoon when a brazen- 
faced woman took a seat beside him and tried 
‘to open conversation. He escaped from her 
at the very next stopping place, taking the 
seat behind us.“ 

Justin: having learned from the brakeman 
that the temporary stop was at one of sever- 
al sub-stations of Chicago, and that he would 
know when they reached the end of the line 
by the general stampede, now came slowly 
back to his seat. l 
At last Van Buren street depot was reached. 
The passengers poured out of the cars in hot 
haste, crowding upon each other. A wiser 
few lingered a littie until the pressure be- 
.came less. Among these were the girl 
friends, and Justin, the latter lingering be- 
cause having understood from their talk that 
they were school teachers, he wished to ask 


letters to a brother who Was practicing law 
in Chicago. > EDA _ 
The short note which came in answer to 
Mrs. Dorman’s letter, proved to be the most 
exciting apistle that had ever réaehed that 
household. It was as follows: í 
“Dear Sister:—Sorry to hear of your diffi, 
culties. I intend to discharge one of my 
clerks as soon as I can find a reljable man to 
take his place. If your son is a good penman 
and can be relied upon to do exactly as he is 
told, I will give him the place at ten dollars 
per week salary. I should have preferred 
your oldest, my . namesake, Thaddeus, but as 
you say he is to be married soon and will 
take charge of his future father-in-law’s 
farm. of course I must take the next best. 1 
suppose your younger sons are now old’ 
enough to do most of your own farm work 
with their father’s. help. Please reply at 
once with specimen of Justin’s handwriting. 
Regards to all. From your affectionate 
brother. -~ THADDEUS FAIRFIELD. 
Fortunately Justin was a- good and rapid. 
penman, and had won a prize for his profi- 
ciency in penmanship while a student in the 
Village Academy“ where he graduated.. The 
result was. that Mr. Fairfield’s next letter en- 
closed a chéque to cover the expenses of the 
trip to Chieago, and gave explicit directions 
as to his route. l 
- There was great commotion in the Brown- 
ville neighborhood over his going. The doz- 
en or more families who had thus far in life 
made up his. circle of acquaintances, sent | them a question, as he felt he coald trust 
delegations to the Dorman place to interview more safely to their answers than as if he 
him as to his hopes and prospects, and to add | knew nothing of them. In his country home 
some special tid-bit to the store of good things | teachers-of either sex were looked up to as 


Mrs. Dorman was preparing for his lunch- | the very elect,—superior beings who could do 


basket. . i no wrong. go 
On the day of his departure for Chicago a | Though he lingered he did not muster up 
party of his young friends, including his | sufficient courage to address them until fort- 


three brothers and Anna Perry, his brother | une favored him by giving him an excuse to 


Thad’s fiancé, accompanied him to the lone- | do so. Both girls were burdened with a num- 
ly country railway “depot”. oe ber of parcels, and as they joined the lessen- 
Amid the handshakings, the tearful or | ing stream, Justin immediately behind, one 
smiling farewells which were besowed up- | of these parcels. dropped at his feet. He picked 
on him, Jastin was jestingly dared by Thad’s | it up and touching the taller girl on -the 
“intended” to kiss her and the other girls for | shoulder said: Ste dite 
good-by, and though the bashfal fellow had “Excuse me, but I think one of you ladies 
scarcely ever kissed his own mother, since he | dropped this package.” 
was a boy, yet with the “other fellowa” stand- | It was a very composed and sedate face 
ing by laughing, he could do no less than | which turned toward him and a pair of ser- 
accept the challenge, and he bravely passed | ene grey eyes looked into his. 
the ordeal. But not one of the girls who] Thanks,“ she said, “Constance, this parcel 
laughingly or coyly accepted his farewell sa- | is yours—thank the young man for returning 
late, blushed more furiously than Justin | it.” Li . 
himeelf. He felt shyest of all in approach- Two lovely brown eyes were raised to his, 
ing Lissa Wood, the pretty seventeen-year- and a singularly thrilling voice said, “Thank 


old daughter of the Dorman's nearest neigh- | you,” in a low tone and with a faint smile. 


bor. As he bent toward her, she raised her “I guessed from something. I heard you say 


soft blue eyes for one swift movement to his | that you lived here in Chicago, ladies,” Jas- 


face, and he was surprised to see them filled | tin now found courage to say, “and as I am 
with tears. o - _| a stranger, I thought I would ask you if you 
A strange subtle thrill passed through his | could direct me to Michigan avenue—is it too 
heart at the sight. Tears, for him, from this | far to walk?” ` . 
golden-haired little girl, whom he had known “What number?” promptly asked the taller 
from babyhood, and whom he still . looked | girl. , ; en 
upon as a child! 1 , Justin gave her the number. 
Just then a riderless horse came. dashing “That is quite a distance, Michigan avenue 
down the woodside road, and the attention of | is not far off, but it is a long avenue, and if 
the party was absorbed in watching it. Obey- | you are going to that number you had better 
ing a sudden impulse Justin took advantage | take a cab.“ a oe , 
of this to bestow upon Lissa an extra, and | “But my Uncle said I was not to call before 
more genuine kiss, and to whisper don't cry | ten, and as it is so early, I could perhaps just 
Lissa dear“. A we las well walk,” he blurted out in his anxiety. 


2 


my mouth water. } can just see how his 


‘been trying to flirt with him” exclaimed her 


Laura Delmarthe surmised the situation 
at once, and as she felt sure she would never 
set eyes on this particular young man again, 
she obeyed her naturally kind instincts to 
help him. E 

“Well, now. T Il tell you what you had bet 
ter do,” she said. Tou will have plenty of 
time to tidy yourself up a bit in the gentle- 
men’s room in the depot. Then after getting 
breakfast, you can leave your hand baggage 
at the parcel counter, they will give you a 
check, and on returning this and paying a 
small fee you can get your baggage any time. 
Ask any policeman round the station where 
to find:these. Then if you walk down this 
(Van Buren) street directly east, you will 
goon come to Michigan avenue. here is a 
park at the foot of the street directly in front 
of the lake where there are plenty of seats 
and a good view of Lake Michigan, and as it 
promises to be a fine day, you can spend your 
time pleasantly until the hour for your ap- 
pointment.. Then you must hunt up a cab, 
the fare is not dear, and drive to your friend’s 
house. They are very aristocratic at that 
end of the avenue,“ she concluded with a 
smile, “and anything less than a cab would 
never be forgiven.” | oS 


They were in the depot now, and TER 
pointed out to him the gentlemen’s room, 
and the proper official of whom to make in- 
quiries. Justin thanked her effusively, his 
eyes meantime wandering admiringly in the 


direction of her pretty but silent friend. 
The girls walked:for some time in silence 
toward State street, where they were to take 


the horse cars home. ee 

“Laura,” broke out the younger girl at 
length, as with laughter in her eyes she 
turned to her friend, “How did you dare say 
what you did? Wasn't it virtually telling 
him that he ought to wash and fix up gener- 
ally before he would be presentable? You 
are the most incomprehensible creature! I 
didn’t know where to look as I listened to 
you.” 9 . 

An amused- smile sprang to Laura's lips, 
as she replied in even tones 

“He knew where to look, Constance, if you 
didn’t, for his good honest eyes turned to you 
as though you were the most interesting 
thing he could see in Chicago.” 

“Do talk sense, Laura,” rejoined the other, 
a little impatiently, “and tell me why. you 


said what you did to him.” 


“Why? I should think that was apparent 
enough! When he spoke of his Uncle, who 
lives in such a neighborhood as No.—— Mich- 
igan avenue, I read the whole story. His 
mother or his father had made a misalliance 
—cast off by the aristocratic branch; the of- 
fended parent, (in this case his father, his 
mother, you know, filled that lunch basket 
for him, so she must be perfect), is dead. 
Mother writes a despairing letter to Chicago 


brother; he relents, and sends for her only 


son, intending, to make him his heir—if pre- 
sentable. Well, was I going to allow that 
blessed youth to appear before that haughty 
relation with a big lunch basket, a satchel, 
and an umbrella, mussed hair, dirt streaked 
face, and on foot? NotI! I took into con- 
sideration the amplitude of this enormous 
and still growing city, and I knew the 


chances were a thousand to one against my 


ever meeting him again, so why should I 
hesitate to give him a bit of good advice, and 
so lay up in heaven one more good deed to 
offset my many bad ones. 

“What a romancer you are, Laura, for a 


girl who has so much practical sense, com- 


mented her companion in an admiring way. 
“I can see now how thoughtful and kind it 
was. Still I think it much more likely that 
the uncle maybe some coarse-grained fellow 
who has made money by stock-raising o 
land-speculating, or after all he may be nothr 
ing but a servant in the house.” 

“Oh, Connie—what a horrible realist you 
are for a girl who aspires to be an artist. I 
disdain your stock-raising, land-sharking, 
batler-coachman theory. That voung fellow 
has good blood in his veins, despite his coun- 
trified look. Did you notice his well-shaped 
nand, his fine head, and his clear honest 
eyes?” ý l 

Constance laughed a little weariedly. 

“Yes, I did notice his fine hazel eyes, but I 
think we've given him as much consideration 
as we can afford to this morning. Here's the 
car 


CHAPTER II. 
INITIATORY. e+e 

Justin was genuinely grateful to the tall 
slender, self-possessed Chicago teacher who 
had spoken to him, despite her apparent 
youth, in so motherly a tone. She was to 
him an entirely new type of womanhood. So 
too, was her lovely companion, who had ex- 
pressed herself so enthusiastically in favor of 
Chicago. 

He obeyed Miss Delmarthe’s suggestion to 
the letter. He did not, fortunately for his 
vanity, take in all which that advice implied 
but he thought she ought to know the usages 
of the city, and he felt more at ease at the 
thought of meeting his unele, fortified by the 
hints she had given. After breakfasting he 
visited a barber, and blushed as he noted the 
fancy touches to hair and moustache revealed- 
in the shop mirror, after the “tonsorial art- 
ist” had done with him. Then destitute of 
any tell-tale baggage he started down Van 
Buren street to the Lake Park. 
- Unused to the sight of a great body of wat- 
er, for his home was miles from the sea-shore, 
Lake Michigan, sparkling in the rays of the 
newly risen September sun and rippling 
gently under a light breeze, sent a strange 
thrill through his being. He sat down on 


daily 


one of the benches of the Park and watched 
with eager eyes, whatever came within their 
range. The galls were gathering in groups 
here and there over the Lake, dipping, swim- 


ming, diving and soaring in a leisurely, . 


gracefal, self-possessed way. His faney in- 
vested them with human feelings, emotions 
and aims. Suddenly at a distance he saw 
one of the many small boats rowed swiftly 
by a couple of men, coming in toa pier occu- 
pied by a number of men and boys who were 


fishing. The loiterers of all sorts along the | 


tracks of the Illinois Central railroad seemed 
to center their interest upon the boat, and 
ran eagerly toward the pier. Ragged women 
and little children picking up stray bits of 
coal or wood on the tra ks, sauntering men 
with sea glasses in their bands, grimy news- 
boys and bootblacks in search of customers, 
railroad laborers at work on the tracks load- 
ing and unloading freight, all sped in one 
direction. Justin felt the common inpulse 
and walked rapidly toward the point of at- 
traction, the end of the pier where the men. 
in the boat, assisted by some of the fisher- 


mèn, had lifted a long, strange-looking bun- 
0. 


“What is it?” he asked a lad who was just 
ahead of him. et 

“Oh nothing but a floater, I guess,” said 
the boy, carelessly. ee; 

“A floater—what’s that?” he queried, dim 
ideas of some enormous fresh water monster, 
so-called, running through his mind. : 

“Golly, don't yer know what a floater is? 
You must be fresh. A fellow or girl drowned 
in the lake, got mad and pitched emselves 
in, or somebody else got mad at em and 
pitched ’em in afore they knowed it—drown- 
ed folks anyway; that’s what we call floaters, 
cause they floats on top. of the water, don’t 
yer know.” - 

Justin pressed his way among the crowd 
that had gathered about the body and got 
near enough to catch a glimpse of the fearful 
sight--the blackened, swollen face, with wide 
staring eyes, the small clenched hands, the 
dripping lengths of dark hair, the bedraggled 
dress and sodden bits of finery which spoke. 
of ‘the “floater’s” youth and womanliness. 
He:grew faint at the unaccustomed sight and 
turned hurriedly away, watching the excited 
crowd.from his first point of view. 

All his life had been passed in such peace- 
ful, pastoral surroundings where death came 
but infrequently, that this sight moved him 
strangely. Hitherto he had seen death only 
in the-quiet homes where infancy or worn 
out age had passed from earth. He had at- 
tenided as in duty bound, the few funerals 
which had taken place in his neighborhood, 
but the glimpses of death thus caught at rare 
intervals were surrounded by sweet as well 
as sdlemn associations, and connected with 
acconnis of last utterances, full of péace and 
hope, of loving attentions and friendly symp- 


athy. He had never seen any one die, and 


the still faces he had looked apon seemed full 
of a benignant calm. But here at the first 
entrance upon bis new life death had met. 
bim in a new and horrible form; death by 
violence, of a young girl, who ought by right 
of her youth and girlhood to be happy also. 
Then he recalled with a shudder some foul 


insinuation which had reached his ear in the 


rough crowd. . 

Whatever depth of feeling Justin was ca- 
pable of was unknown even to himself. His 
Iife so far had not been calculated to call 
forth much strength of sentiment or of char- 
acter, and the thoughts evoked by this revela- 
tion were confused and painful. Present- 


ly the crowd began to disperse a little, and 


one young man emerging from it, walked 
with a quick, business-like step to the bench 
where Justin sat, and promptly seating him- 
self, drew forth a note book and pencil and 
apparently oblivious of any one’s presence, 
began to write rapidly. Justin had a coun- 
tryman’s usual suspicious fear of strangers 
in a strange city, and moved uneasily to the 
further end of;the bench, glancing from time 
to time at the new-comer who paid no atten- 
tion:to this distrustful movement, being en- 
grossed by his writing which occupied him 
some fifteen minutes. By the end of that 
time Justin’s good sense suggested to him 
that this must be a reporter for one of the 
papers, and thereupon the stranger 
grew to be an object of interest, and he view- 
ed liim less suspiciously. He was about Jus- 
tin’s\own age and had a bright, wide-awake, 
sengible look. He was of medium height, 
and had a pale complexion, dark, smiling 
eyes; and straight black hair, cut rather 
close, a dark well kept moustache and an en- 
ergetic manner. 
a a bad the vigorous scratching of the 
pencil ceased. The young man looked grave- 
ly toward the pier, tapping his fine set of 
white teeth with his pencil, and then turned 
his eyes full upon Justin in a friendly way. 
“Pretty hard case, that,” he observed, mo- 


‘tioning toward the unsightly thing on the 


pier. I suppose you didn’t know her.” . 
“Oh, no, but it is awful tosee such a sight, 
and a young lady, too,” said Justin slowly, 
not knowing what else to say, while his eyes 

filled with tears... ne 
“You are new to Chicago, are you not?“ 
queried the other in an interested tone, i 
“Itam new to such sights as that, any- 
way,” answered Jastin. “I never saw any 
one before who was drowned, and I was, 
thinking how awful her folks must feel. 


Perhaps she was pretty too, and to have them 


see her look like that!’ 
“I guess 
low down there recognized her and told me 


about her,” returned the other. She was a 


girl, city-born and bred, of a fairly decent 
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her folks won't mind. Some fel- 
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would naturally suppose that the clairvoy- 
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QUESTIONS AND RESPONSES, 

1. To what church, or churches, did, or do you 

ts belong; and are you now, or have you ever 

22815 n, in fellowship with a church, and if so of what 
2. How long have you been a Spiritualist? 

8. What convinced you of the continuity of life 
beyond the grave, and of the intercommunion be- 
tween the two worldsẽ? 
4. What is the most remarkable incident of your 
her art ence with spirit phenomena which you can 

factorily authenticate? Give particulars. 

5. Do you regard Spiritualism as a religion? 
a state your reasons, briefly, tor the answers you 
ve. 

6. What are the greatest needs of Spirituallsm, 
ox to put it differently, what are the greatest needs 
of the Spiritualist movement to- day? 
7. In what way may a knowledge of psychic 
laws tend to help one in the conduct of this life—in 
one’s relations to the. Family, to Society and not 
Government? 


RESPONSE BY HERBERT GASTON. 


1. My parents belonged to the Episcopal 
church. I have never been in fellowship 
with a church. 

2. I have been a Spiritualist kor eighteen 
years. 

3. I became convinced of the continuity 
of life beyond the grave, and of inter- com- 
munion between the two worlds by investi- 
gating the phenomena of Spiritualism. 

The most remarkable incident in my 
experience, which I can authenticate oc- 
curred to me in 1884, in Leadville, Col. I was 
present at aséance at the house of a Mr. T. 
P. Kelley; Mr. and Mrs. Kelley were both me- 
diums. Daring the séance Mr. Kelley turned 
to me and said: T see a man standing near 
you—he comes to you—he appears to have 
been a laboring man.” I asked does he give 
his name? He replied, “No, but he shows me 
his left hand from which the first finger is 
gone.’ I replied that I did not recognize 
him. Mr. Kelley hesitated a moment and 
then said, He now appears behind prison 
bars as if in prison, and again exhibits his 
hand.” linstantly recollected the man and 
thé circumstances he evidently wished to 
recall to my mind. The facts were these: 
In 1886 I was practicing law in California, 
and was retained to defend this man who 
had been indicted for murder. After a 
lengthy trial he was found guilty and sen- 
tenced to be hung. Pending an appeal to 
the Supreme Court of the State, evidence was 
discovered which clearly proved the man inno- 
cent of the crime for which he had been con- 
victed. In the mean time the Supreme Court 
affirmed the judgment of the lower court. I 
thereupon presented the matter to the Gov- 
ernor of the State in proper form, and ob- 
tained a pardon for him. He died about five 
-years after he was pardoned. Mr. Kelley had 
never known or heard of this man at thetime 
of the occurrence I relate. Nor was he in 
my mind at the time nor had I thought of 
him for years. 

5. regard Spiritualism asa religion, at 
least it is so to me. My reasons for so re- 
garding it are that it presents views of the 
Infinite Intelligence or All-Father, and of 
the relation he bears to universal nature 
and of the ultimate destiny of the human 
race which accord with ascertained truth, 
and are not derived from any source known 
to me;and furthermore, it teaches how we 
shall work out our salvation with due care, 
if not with fear and trembling. 

Seattle, Washington. 


RESPONSE BY A. J. LANG WORTHY. 

3. During my life I have had many “hair- 
breadth escapes” both on land and water, 
and in what I once regarded as sheer luck, of 
late I begin to see veritable method. On 
laud and water and in the water I have been 
“face to face“ with the “grim monster“ many 
times but always conquered. From my arti- 
cles in the JOURNAL in November and De- 
éember, 1889, on What is Mesmerism,“ one 


ant work related would have weakened my 
materialism, but it did not, for I said there is 
some phase in human nature not yet under - 
stood, and let it go at that. I knew that the 
human mind could gather many things 
through clairvoyance that were unexplaina- 
ble, but I was ready with Bob Ingersoll’s best 
dodge—“I don’t know.” I said it will some 
day be explained on scientific principles. It 
has been, and has changed the attitude of 
my defense. Now, I do kuow. Mine is nota 
belief; belief may be an error; it may be 
based on mistake, but knowledge founded on 
a rock of human testimony, testimony as 
strong as such can be made, is knowledge 
that none can intelligently gainsay, and 
only the prejudiced bigot who knows noth- 
ing, will ery humbug! I will confine my 
convictions as to continuity of life to proofs 
that come from the Spirit-world. The latter 
days in March, 1846, were beautifal and un- 
usually warm spring days.. Upon going out 
from dinner one day, I found the nurse with 
my darling and only daughter, then, in front 
of the house. She was a sweet child, about 
twenty months old, with very large dark 
blue eyes, bright curly hair, fine features and 
spirituelle in every particular. I stopped 
and played with her fora moment and tben 
said, good by Ella, and had taken but a step 
ot two when I heard a voice saying, “She is 
about to die.“ It was quite loud and distinct 
to me. I turned quickly around, looking in 
every direction. [saw nobody except those 
mentioned and asked the girl if she heard 
any body speak, and she said no. The child 
was in apparent good heath and I could not 
account for the strange occurrence. It wasa 
singular hallucination I thought, but by the 
time I had walked a few blocks to tue office 
ir had left my mind. I unlocked the office, a 
room 12x15, walked in, closed the door, and 
again the same words wers repeated in a still 
louder voice of a man. I was astonished, annoy- 
ed and somewhat worried for some time, but 
my materialistic tendencies would not allow 
me to hold it, and before I went home it was 
entirely gone from my mind. Upon my're- 
turn in the evening my wife said: Ella is 
quitesick. I had a little flower in my fingers 
as I went to the cradle. I said Ella,“ and 
handed it to her. She looked at it languidly 
for a moment,saying pretty, and dropped i it, 
closing her eyes. Then came the voice again, 
apparently loud enough for the whole house- 
hold to hear, “She is about to die.” I looked 
at my wife. felt that she did not hear it but 
said nothing. I could not control my emo- 
tion and hastily went out of doors. After 
supper I went for the doctor wWhocame and 
left, some medicine, saying “I will come up 
in the morning,” which he did, when she was 
broken out with the measles. Every effort 
was made to save her, but traly she died, and 
when we had consigned her to the dark and 
cheerless future, I could no longer ponder 
over the information I had recieved. I tram- 
pled it under foot, not wishing for an expla- 
nation. 
Since the days of the rappings in 1848, 1 
have been continually seeking light on that 
subject. I have had perhaps a hundred com- 
munications by pencil, slate and word of 
mouth, and have had a hundred good tests, 
yet so much’ error was mixed up with truth 
that I was only half convinced, but now I ùn- 
derstand that the truths are still truths, and 


the errors the result of faulty conditions, 
which will be remedied as mediums become 
more spiritual in their work. At last came 
the straw that broke the materialist camel's 
back. Sitting at my table one morning, 
writing, I looked up and saw my father, and 
brother Sidney who was killed in the war, 
sitting on the opposite side. I rubbed my 
eyes and looked again, still they were sitting 
quietly there. “A strange optical illusion,“ 
said I. No, my son, it is all true,“ said my 
father. I looked again aud said, „ Two senses 
are deceived. J must be crazy.“ We came 
to convince you of spirit return,“ said my 
father—and each taking a sheet of my paper, 


and one of the several pencils that lay on- 


the table, wrote me the most astonishing 
communication concerning family matters 
that could be penned. They were of sucha 
nature that I could not show them, for they 
were proofs only to me, were written in.their 
own hand writing and bore genuine signa- 
tures. When I had fully comprehended the 
whole matter, I looked up and they were gone. 
I prayed for their return but they dia not 
come. I studied over the writing until I was 
satisfied of the continuity of life. There 
could be no mistake in that; it proved tho 
identity of the individaals beyond halluci- 
nation. I have never seen them face to face 
satisfactorily since, but they have told me 
through others that they were a long time 
preparing these conditions and now I am 
satisfied they can communicate in other 
ways with far less trouble. I could givea 
great variety of other tests that I have re- 
ceived since, but.they are not capable proof 
to any but one who knew the circumstances. 
It is well that the cause does not rest upon 
the conversion of people as skeptical as was I, 
else it would make little headway. The 
great majority of the people either dare not or 
will not submit the claims of the continuity 
of life to their jadgment, but few have such 
opportunity as did I. I will only say in 
conclusion that my life is shorn of the dark 
and murky materialistic condition, ahd sun- 
shine has taken its place. 


RESPONSE BY O. STODDARD. 


Some ten to fifteen years ago there came 
up the question in my mind, “What is life?” 
or, what is gained or obtained by it (this life 
I have particular reference to) with all its 
cares and anxieties, its losses, its crosses, its 
joys, its sorrows, its hopes, its fears—every- 
thing that goes in as the woof of life, fill- 
ing the warp and completing the web. It 
was rolled upon me with seemingly the 
weight of the earth, with apparently no hope 
ofits ever being answered in this life, with 
grave doubts of its being answered in the 
next. Yet, with all my doubts, I couldn’t let 
the question alone. I must keep continually 
wrestling with it. I asked ministers and 
charch members, everybody that I supposed 
could give me any light on the subject, yet 
to no purpose, notwithstanding all the wis- 
dom of the ministers, so E was obliged to 
“tread the winepress alone,“ and J toiled on 
alone, traveling back in the stream of time 
to when earth was a fire-mist“ floating in 
space,. watching her .through all her evo- 
lutionary processes until man appeared; and 
when he first appeared I found him a most 
brutal creature following his fellow man 
with his war-clab and eating the flesh of his 
captive, and so with my retrospective views I 
brought him along down the stream of time 
till to-day, and as I see him to-day with all 
his care and sorrow. I saw that he had come 


for one purpose and one alone, and that was 


to individualize the spirit, and that God 
himself could not do this till he did come, and 
when once individualized it was individual- 
ized forever, and it made but little odds with 
the First Great Cause whether man lived an 
hour or a hundred years in this life; he lives 
on through the endless cycles of eternity as 
an individuality. I came to these conclu- 
sions eight years ago. Now to my coinci- 
dence. When I had gone thus far in thought 
there were still fog and mist, for I had up to 
this time, no authority. But I visited Lake 
Pleasant that season. Brother Denton gave 
the closing address of the season. He took 
for his theme, Man, his present, past and 
future,“ going over the same ground, coming 
to the same conclusion I had in my thought 
on the question, What is Life?” When he 
closed, I went upon the stand taking him by 
the hand I said, Bro. Venton, your discourse 
this afternoon is worth more than all other 
discourses I ever heard in my life; it has 
cleared up that question of all questions, 
‘What is Life?’ so there is not a particle of 
mist or fog; it ig as clear as the noon day’s 
sun,“ and so it has been ever since. I had 
never seen him before consequently had never 
spoken to him. But he picked up my train 
of thought, and gave me the in formation I 
had so long sought; thus comes the coinci- 
dence. I had straggled with the question 
for from three to five vears. 


Analysis and Synthesis in Spiritualism. 
WM. EMMETTE COLEMAN. 


In science and philosophy there are two 
methods of thought and investigation, the 
analytic and the synthetic; though, in a spe- 
cific sense, the scientific method may be 
called the analytic, while that of philosophy 
may be termed the synthetic. Correspond- 
ing to these two are the two modes of reas- 
oning, the a posteriori method and the a 
priori method. Analogous thereto may like- 
wise be considered the processess of segrega- 
tion and aggregation; also those of. icono- 
clasm and construction, in a sense,—all 
these being expressive of the innate duality 
in natare. Analysis and synthesis are each 
complemental to the other; in the economy 
of nature both are equally necessary. Sir 
William Hamilton tells us, that analysis and 
syhthesis, though commonly treated as two 
different methods, are, if properly understood, 
only thetwo necessary parts of the same meth- 
od. Each is the relative and correlative of the 
other”. Some minds incline more to the an- 
alytical than to the synthetical, while with 
others the converse obtains. In some men- 
talities the elements of synthesis seem radi- 
eally deficient, almost wholly absent; in 


others synthesis appears to dominate so pre- 


ponderantly that the action of analysis can 
searcely be recognized at all. In all minds 
of the character thus described, whether an- 
alytic or synthetic, there is a lack of proper 
equilibrium, a want of the requisite mental 
balance. Nature enjoins due recognition 
and wise application of both these universal 
principles. Both underlié the very founda- 
tion of natural law, so to speak. The.con- 
struction of the universe is involved in the 
immanence of these essential principles of 
being; the constitution of nature, in all de- 
partments, is due to the ominpresence of the 
elements of analysis and synthesis. 

For furty-two years. Modern Spiritualism 
has been an increasing factor in the world’s 
progress and history. In its comprehensive 
fold it includes matters pertaining to religi- 
on, to science, and to philosophy. During 
all the years mentioned, it has been thrust- 
ing upon the world’s notice a constantly ac- 


cumula . of tacts.— facts 
.challeng....¢ careful scrutiny and scientific 
investigation. Consequent upon the presen- 
tation of this wealth of facts, is the demand 
for an intelligent and rational philosophy 
competent to grapple with the facts and con- 
sistuntly explain them in their entirety. Side 
by side with the facts, the phenomena, we 
have been favored. with a varied assortment 
of so called philosophical explanations there- 
of,—some arrived at through. the analytic 
method of investigation, others the prodact 
of the synthetic school of thought or the re- 
sult of pure a priori considerations. 

After forty-two years of active life and 
manifestation, we find the adherents of 
Spiritualism still divided in opinion as to 
whieh of the two methods, the analytic or 
the synthetic is the best caleulated to ad- 
vance the truth or-truths underlying the 
spiritual phenomena. On the one hand we 
see those who deny synthesi nd think that 
the analytical investigation of our phenom- 
ena constitutes, at this time, “the be-all and 
the end-all’ of the scientific student of cur- 
rent psychic manifestations. On the other 
hand are found those who think the analytic 
method of investigation is of no value,—jast 
so much labor thrown away,—that the char- 
acter of all psychic phenomena shoald be de- 
termined in the light of certain definitely- 
formulated principles of an intuitive or a 
priori nature. The advocates of this course 
of action first construct or imbibe a system 
of thought relative to the nature of spirit and 
matter or of God and the universe, and ac- 
cepting that system of thought as quasi in- 
fallible, as it were, they gauge aud weigh 
everything pertaining to Spiritualism in ac- 
cordance with their peculiar mode of think- 
ing, irrespective of what the facts may be. 
With these extreme synthesists, if the facts 
do not conform to their ideas, so much the 
worse for the facts. Now, synthesis, as hus 
been said, is just as important as analysis, 
but the two should be employed in unison 
and conjunction, — neither is complete with- 
out the other. A synthesis that ignores the 
results of analysis necessarily involves error 
and leads to intellectual confusion and al- 
timate shipwreck, so far as pure truth is con- 
cerned. Synthesis should primarily be based 
upon analysis. There is a homely adage at- 


‘tributed to David Crockett,—“Be sure you 


are right, then go ahead”. We are also told 
that “facts are stubborn things”. To the 
synthetic philosopher, founding his conelu- 
sions onthe workings of his own inner con- 
aciousness irrespective of observed facts, the 
practical consideration of the traths con- 
tained in the two aphorisms just quoted may 
not be unserviceable. A system of philosophy 
that does not satisfactorily and rationally 
account for all the facts involved in its 
sphere of being, thereby manifests its intrin- 
sie weakoess or its defective character; and 
of this nature have been as a rule the mani- 
fold theories which have been broached in 
attempted explanation of the principles in 
nature underlying the several classes of 
spiritual or psychic phenomena. Premature 
syutt asis, jumping to conclusions from in- 
suffie,. `t ‘data, is, unfortunately, of too com- 
mon occurrence in this world; and in Spirit- 
mom it hasofttimes produced disastrous re- 
sults. 

There is really no hard-and-fast law or 
rule by which to dogmatically determine the 
producing causes of any and every phase or 
instance of psychic manifestation; and any 
definitely formulated synthesis, of an a prio- 
ri character, based upon the peculiar theo- 
ries of the formulator reycting the nature of 
spirit, or of spiritual schenee, or of the laws 
of spiritual action, psychological, ehemical, 
ete., will necessarily be largely fallacious. 
Our knowledge of the laws governing the 
production of spiritual phenomena is too lim- 
ited and vague to warrant, at this time, any 
complete synthesis of spiritual : science. Much 
analytical work is yet required, much care- 
ful, patient. experiment, investigation, and 
deduction is necessitated, ere we will be able 
to congratulate ourselves upon having made 
much headway in the solution of the vexing 
problems confronting us in our study of 
spiritual phenomena. We must frst be an- 
alytic, then synthetic. First our facts mast 
be carefully investigated, studied, and classi- 
fied. If possible, they must be reduced to an 
intelligible and complete system, and their 
variant causes be traced, arranged, and sei- 
entifically determined so. far as practicable. 
Correct segregation is an indispensible pre- 
requisite. Broadly speaking, the so-called 
spiritual phenomena range themselves under 
three general heads,—(1) those due to fraud 
and jugglery; (2) those due to the direct ac- 
tion of the inhabitants of the spirit-world, 
and (3) those due to the action of the pshehic 
faculties of the residents of this world, such 
as those exemplified in mesmerism, psych- 
ometry, telepathy, clairvoyance, ete. Some 
phenomena are of a composite nature, due 
to more than one of the thes producing cau- 
ses just stated; some m bea mixture of 
fraud and embodied psychi¢ action, or a mix- 
ture of fraud and spirit action; others, a mix- 
ture of psychism and spirit action. To seg- 
regate the multitudinous manifestations, 
ranging under the comprehensive designa- 
tion of spiritual or spiritualistic, into their 
respective classes, as fraudulent, psychic,and 
spiritual, and their. combinations, is no easy 
task; indeed, with our present imperfect 
knowledge, it is impossible. In spiritual 
manifestations generally, there are three im- 
portant factors, the medium, the sitter or sit- 
ers, and the spirit or spirits. All three af- 
fect the phenomena in greater or less degree. 
Who is there among us qualified to divide 
what portion thereof is dae to each of these 
three agencies? Who can tell where the 


mortal leaves off and the spirit begins? 


From this is evidenced the folly of attempt- 
ing to formulate yet awhile a complete syn- 
thesis of spiritual science and philosophy. 
We are all groping in the dark in no small 
measure. What is demanded, in order to 
establish an approximately correct system of 
spiritual science, is this: collections of ac- 
curately recorded and scientifically studied 
facts embracing all ‘the phases of spiritual 
and psychic phenomena, each individual case 
being thorougbly tested and analytically 
scrutinized by competent, impartial investi- 
gations, deeply imbued with the genuine 
scientific spirit—that is, the pursuit of truth 
free from bias and preconceived opinions, 


independent of what that truth may be. Af- 


ter searching examination, analysis, and 
test, the: various phenomena should be ar- 
ranged, Classified, and tabulated, and the 
true character and the operant causes of 
each should be determined, so far as possible 
in accordance with the. results arrived at in 
pursuance of the above-mentioned sys- 
tem of research and study. Conclusions 
should. be arrived at slowly and only after 
thorough, exhaustive canvass, criticisms, ex- 
periment, analysis. Precisely the same meth- 
ods should be adopted in the formulation of 
the fundamental truths of spiritual science 
as are in use in other departments of science, 
except that, owing to the obscure and vari- 
able character of the spiritual phenomena, 
greater care in arriving at definite conelu- 


Hodgson, entitled 


r Let the discussion go on. 


-UAL JOURNAL, 


ble artiele, in the April r | bis EG Ak tne. April Toram- by Rickard] by Richard 
Truth and Fraud in 
Spiritualism’’. Synthesis is absolutely nec- 
essary in Spiritualism, but to be of a perma- 
nent value, it must be founded upon the re- 
sults of analysis. In this as in all other 
branches of exact knowledge, first facts, then 
the analysis of those facts, then their synthe- 
sis. Spiritualism is in sad need of à good 
synthetic philosophy, bat it can never hope 
to obtain such till better analytical methods 
of investigation and classification are pur- 
sued than have been as yet generally adopt- 
e 

In view of the foregoing, it is evident how 
valuable has been the analytical work that 
has been done by the RELIGIO-PHILOSOPH- 
ICAL JOURNAL during the past dozen years or 
more. It has worked nobly at the process of 
segregation, the necessary forerunner to 
aggregation. Instead of supinely letting 
the tares grow with the wheat, it addressed 
itself tothe unpleasant task of separating 
the various classes of psychic phenomena, 
and well has the task been performed. The 
debt of gratitude that is owing the editor 
and publisher of this journal from the Spir- 
itualist public can never be fully estimated. 
The good that has been performed by this 
paper is incalculable in extent. Had not the 
JOURNAL taken the stand that it did and which 
it has maintained unflinchingly to the pres- 
ent. where would Spiritualism be now? 
Fraud, folly, fanaticism, would be rampant 
everywhere; ‘and whatever there may have 
been of genuine phenomena would be crowd- 
ed to the wall, crushed out of existence. But 
thanks to the indomitable courage in de- 
fence of honesty,trath and common sense dis- 
played by the editor of this journal, Spirit- 
ualism is now in a better position before the 
world, intellectually, morally psychically, 
and scientifically, than it has ever been be- 
fore. For years the JOURNAL has labored to 
place Spiritualism upon a scientific basis, to 
segregate the spurious and depraved ele- 
ments in it from the good and genuine, and, 
with the better, to lay the foundation of an 
accurate synthesis of spiritual philosophy 
and science. It has been at the same time 
both destructive and constructive,—destruct- 
ive of the vicious and the false, constructive 
of the true and the pure. The work of analy- 
sis and classification is not complete, but 
now enongh of solid result has been secured 
to warrant ‘the furtherance ofa more defi- 
nite and pronounced system of constructive 
work than has been possible before. This 
constractive work, the JOURNAL announces, 
will-form a distinctive feature of its policy 
when it appears in its new dress in May 
next. Let us hope that the Spiritualists of 
America will rally to its support, and assist 
all they can in the upbuilding of true Spirit- 
ualism, of practical Spiritualism, a Spiritu- 
alism that will bless the world with its 
beauty and its efficiency for substantial hu- 
manitarian work, a Spiritualism that will 
de to the front in every field of virtuous, ele- 
vating, and philanthropic enterprise, a Spir- 
itualism that shall be for the healing of the 
nations,” a Spiritualism that shall be worthy 
of the earnest support of every lover of his 
kind, a; Spiritualism rooted in the scientific 
analysis: of indisputable facts in nature and 
upheld in verity in the illimitable n of 
an all-embracing synthesis. 

San Francisco, Cal. s 


ORGAN IZATION. 


M. C. SEECEY. 


1 have been pleased as well as amused as 
I have read the various phases of the discus- 
sion on Organization“. The discussion has 
been provocative of thought and the widen- 
ning of the views of this generation of Spirit- 
ualists. But to one of the old timers—to one 
of: the “forty years ago” Spiritualists, who 
has passed through and who has tried 
to study all the phenomena, the discus- 
sion has been amusing. It seems to the writ- 
er that many have gone astray from the true 
object to be attained. What is wanted is not 
a “chareh,” nor “national circle,” nor a new 
christening of the old faith, but a temporal 
organization for temporal purposes. Let 
those who believe in the higher Spiritualism, 
and by these I mean primarily those who are 
of the JOURNAL’S constituency—those who 
accept its simple creed—come together and 
organize an association on business princi- 
ples. Let it be legal, organie, in corporate form; 
officered by business men for purely business 
purposes. Let the“almighty dollar” be the one 
object to be gathered in,and with that modern 
necessity for all kind of work pi begin 


to give some sort of consistency,towhat all are 
striving for, and finally grow intp the “Mod- 
ern Church”—the Ideal Church the Com- 
ing. Church,“ which is the Church of the 
Spirit”. The JOURNAL has laid the founda- 
tion of this church. Let us rest here and 
turn our attention to the bread and butter 
side of the question. 

As the JOURNAL, in its editorials, is now 
running near the lines of a scientific theism 
in the hope I trust of reaching the lower strata 
of thinking, there ought to be a correspond- 
ing answer from its readers of that which 
will give body to the grandest movement of 
the ninteenth century. A great deal has yet 
to be done before the ideal structure can be 
Let Mr. 

lcott, the JOURNAL, and others ventilate 

eir views; it helps; it gives to the rising 
generation of Spiritualists a view of their 
faith which their fathers shared withcut dis- 
cussion. It is simple; but unless it is lived 
it is like all other faiths, a sham and a show 
merely. Let us discuss for the time, without 
forgetting the “Church,” the devil,“ heaven 
and hell,” spirits,“ and the “bright, bright 
summer-iand, ” and see what a secular organ- 
ization can. do to “raise” and husband that 
vulgar, common-place thing called the al- 
mighty dollar”. The American eagle should 
have a chance in all this medley of agnosti- 
cism, nihilism, pantheism, and anthropo- 
morphism. 


FRANK CHASE. 


If we ever. organize, the first thing that 
naturally engages the attention is the name. 
“Charch of the Spirit” has been suggested: as 
a name for the church of the future, which it 
is supposed to be the mission of Spiritualists 
to originate. I cannot conceive of a better 
one. Some things which that name might 
imply. are: Spirit communion, knowledge 
and belief. in God as a great spirit, the father 
of our spirits and his spiritual influence up- 
on us at all times; and this implies the 
brotherhood of man, recognition of the ex- 
istence of the spiritual universe and the ne- 
1 of cultivating the beautifying spritu- 
al gifts, to prepare. and fit us for that future 
world, to teach spiritual knowledge to oth- 
ers; and there are many other good and prac- 
tical ‘things which that name implies. Vol- 
umes might, be written and fall short of ex- 
plaining it all. In the second and last place 
the question will be concerning the object of 


sions is indispensibly required. In this con- this church of the future. 
nection, eee is invited to the admira- 


. “Truth and beneficence,” I -will suggest. 
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In these words we have a central statement 


of the principles for a new organization. 
The word truth means all truth, and the 
word beneflicence stands for all good works 
and needed reform. We run off on no tan- 
gent, are in no ruts, are on no narrow guage, 
but accept all truth that ever has been or 
over will be discovered, historic, svientific or 
philosophie, demonstrations concerning the 
existence of the great, positive mind which 
we call God, and his laws which are the laws 
of nature, disquisitions and demonstraticns 
concerning the spiritual nature of man and 
how be comes to be the son of God—all truth, 
whether it concerns the largest planet in the 
universe, or the smallest mote that floats in a 
sunbeam. The word beneficence stands for 
all that is good, whether it be the redeeming. 
of worlds or the cultivation of that refine- 
ment of feeling which would not needlessly 
set foot upon a worm; all truth apd benefi- : 
cence, whether it has been discovered as yet. 
or not. If the astronomer discovers a new 
planet to-morrow, still the existence of that 
planet isa part of our creed to-day all the 
same. Any practical plan of beneficence 
that can be formulated in all future 
time is a part of our creed to-day. It is 
impossible to transcribe all our creed; even 
the fabled recording angel could never Ao it. 
o do good is my religion, said Thomas Paine; 
and ail the truly great men of the world 
have practiced on that principle. There is 
no truth or reform which we can afford to 
ignore. The heroes, philanthropists, and re-. 
formers of allages and nations have practiced 
on this creed and always Will. 
8. Sutton. N. H. 


Religion is Emotion. 


The following i is an extract ftom an ad-. 
dress by Mr. Morell Theobald and Dr. R. M. 
Theobald, delivered before the London Spirit- 
ual Alliance, last November:: 

With a deeper philosophical perception, the 
French seer, Pascal. says, Tout. notre rai- 
sonnement se réduit a céder au sentiment.” 
(All our reasoning may be resolved into yield- 
ing to what we feel.) And it is a familar - 
fact that, in moral cases, where the ethics of 
conduct are involved, it is safer to yield to 
earliest impressions, than to wait till the 
first flash of pure white spiritual light has 
subsided, and the colder and more variously 
colored lights of intellectual conviction have 
contribnted their reasonings, and perhaps 
also their sophistications. 

Religion then is feeling: its seat is in emo- 
tion. But all emotion is not Religion. Re - 
ligion is emotion that is dependent upon the 
recognition of a divine power and presence; 
and so it is in itself a sort of truth organ; an 
inward revelation. Inits most. elementary 
germ, we may not say that it implies ány dis- 
tinct, conscious act of homage or worship to 
as divine person: nor any express affirmation 
of conscience, clothing itself in ethical forms; 
because these are; more advanced develop- 
ments of the religious sense, and imply a cer- 
tain amount of intellectual culture, a diffu- 
sion of the primary emotion so that it con- 
trols the will and imforms.the mind. In its 
erudest form Religion is simply a sense of 
infinite and absolute dependence; it, is a con- 
sciousness, however dim and inchoate, of the 
infinite, and a feeling that the finite individ- 
ual personality is essentially united to an 
infinite presence which claims perfect and 
‘lasting loyalty. . 


Nationalism. 


Mr. Edward Bellamy’ 8 enthusiastic pre- 
sentation of the nature and pui pose of na- 
tionalism, as contained in the last issue of 
the American Israelite, will, I think, result 
in a more correct estimation of the signifi- 
cance of the movement he fathers. There is 
a tendency to regard “Looking Backward” as 
an enlarged fairy-tale. We hear continually 
of “Bellamy’s Vision,” just as one would 
speak of any idle entertaining literary 
dream. It is almost unnecessary to state 
that Mr. Bellamy’s novel is only a develop- 
ment in popular form of the doctrines of an 
entire school of economists. Nationalism is 
Socialism, pure and simple. Indeed, it is 
probably only to avoid the odinm attached 
by the unthinking mind to the latter term, 
that the former title has been preferred. Mr. 
Bellamy does not present, nor claim to pre- 
sent, a single theory not already formulated 
in the works of those who have gone before 
him — Carl Marx, Ferdinand Lasalle and 
Saint-Simon. ° 

The result, consequent upon all thoughtful 
efforts proposing radical changes in econom- 
ie processes, has attended “‘Lonking Back- 
ward.” Nearly a year ago.a few enthusiastic 
converts formed a society in Boston for the 
purpose of realizing the scheme of “Looking 
Backward. * The impulse spread. Similar 
organizations arose throughout the country, 
and at the present time about seventy-five, I 
believe, of these nationalist clubs are in op- 
‘eration. The official organ, an ably-edited 
monthly, The Nationalist, has a large circu- 
lation. In fact, an entire ‘literature has been 
created by the agitation. Finally, the un- 
precedented sale of “Looking Backward“ 
now in its three hundred thoussndth—to- 
gether with the thought and discussion the 
book has aroused are among the most remark- 
able events of the present decade. 

The educational value of the agitation 
is admittedly inestimable, Men have been 
brought to reflect upon new things in a new 
way. The question arises as to whether any 
greater result will ensue, whether the na- 
tionalist will succeed where the socialist has 
failed. To the present writer it seems im- 
probable. The factors that hinder the spread 
of Socialism abroad are all present here. A 
number of new obstacles intervene. The 
novelty in the United States of the ills of the 
modern distributive process, the innate con- 
servatism of American character, the prone- 
ness to discountenance even a system of fra- 
| ternal co-operation as dissonant with demo- 
cratic ideas of self-help, present, at least for 
the present, insuperable difficulties to the 
realization of so radical a reform as the na- 
Hone este: scheme. Is this, then, unfortu- 
nate 

The thoughtful reader must be struck by 
the nostrum character of radical remedies 
for economic evils. Books such as “Look- 
ing Backward” and “Progress and Poverty” 
are very suggestive of patent médicine ad- 
vertisements. Not an abuse, not au ill; not 
a disorder obtaining ia the present system 
which is not to be displaced by harmonious 
perfection under the new regime. Unfortu- 
nately, all history disclaims such marvelous. 
transitions. The law of evolution holds in 
the ecomomic as well as in the physical 
world. Economie institutions grow and are 
not made. 

Are we then to adopt a policy of absolute 
laissez faire, or accept. in meek resignation 
the present system as the divine order of 
things, like the man who refused to aid all 
attempts to alleviate poverty because the 
Bible stated “The poor shall not ceasein the 
land.“ By no means. Without breaking 


with the historic past in so violent a rupture 


ye 
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‘jonalism postulates, many leas atart- | 


jeans for advancing the economic and 

. life of mankind confront us. We need 

Jok about and see. The transfer of nat- 

monopolies from private to public con- 

a rigid system of factory legislation, 

xtension of the civil service laws, these 

all plans designed to correct the most 

rant of the evils produced by the indus- 

revolution. He is indeed presumptious 

o will declare that with these reforms our 

stus would remain precisely the same, or 

least that we would not then be in a posi- 

on to select with greater wiedom the means 

f furtber nearing the goal of human striv- 
ngs.—Drusus in American Israelite. 


Womaws Department. 


A Fool's Prayer. 
The royal feast was done; the king i 
Sought some new sport to banish care 
And to bis jester cried. “Sir Fool, 
Kneel down and make for us a prayer.“ 


The jester doffed his cap and bells. 
And stood the mocking court before. 

They could not see the bitter smi'e 
Behind the painted gr.n he wore. 


He bowed his! ead and bent his knee 
Upon the monarch’s silken stool. 

His pleading voice arose: O, Lord, 
Be merciful to me a foo! 


“No pity, Lord. can change the heart 

From red with wreng to white as wool. 

The rod must heat the skin; but, Lord, 
Be merciful to me, a fool! i 


„is not that by the onward sweep 
. Of truth and right, O Lord. we stay; 
Tis by our follies that so long . 
We hold the earth from heaven away. 


“These clumsy feet, still in the mire, 
Go crushing blossoms without et. d; 
These hard, well-meaning hands we thrust 
Among the heart-strings of a friend. 


„The Jll-timed truth we might have kept; ` 
Wno knows how sharp it pierced and stung? 
The word we had not sense to say, 
Who knows how grandly it had rung? 


Our faults no tenderness should ask, 
The chustening stripes must cleanse. them all; 
But for our blunders—oh! iu shame i 
Before the eyes cf heaven we fall. 


“Earth bears no balsam for mistakes; 

Men crown the knave, and scourge the tool 
That did his will; but thou. O Lord, 

Be merciiul to me, a fool.“ 


The room was hushed. In silence rose 
The king. and sought his gardens cool, 
Then walked apart. and murmured low. 


“Be merciful to me, a fool.“ E. R. 


of INTEREST TO WOMEN. 


A number of our literary women remain 
unmarried: Constance Fenimore Woolson, 
author of Lake Country Sketches,” and other 
graphic stories: Sarah Orne Jewett, who 
wrote “A Country Doctor” and “Deephaven”’ 
sketches, as well as other books which have 
proved so delightful to readers everywhere; 
Edith M. Thomas, the exquisite lyrist; Grace 
King, author of the attractive Southern tale 
Monsieur Motte“; and Octave Thanet, a 
name which veils the personality of a West- 
ern writer of striking originality, are all 
still unmarried. ü . 

Charles Egbert Craddock, who through her 
brilliant characterizations and rich descrip- 
tive powers has worn a lasting fame, now re- 


sides with her mother at the old homestead 


in Tennessee, occupied with literary work, 
and deaf to all overtures on the part of her 
many admirers looking to marriage. ' 

Gail Hamilton is too much wrapped up in 


her self-independence ever to give the sub- 


ject of matrimony a monent’s thought, if 


taken into personal consideration, while 
Kate Field, as the great public knows, is too 
much in love with journalism to believe she 
would be happier as the wife of any living 
man. N Lexa 
The Cary sisters, Phoebe and Alice, never 
married, but dwelt together all their lives, 
each bound up in the love of the other. 
There was a bond of close friendship exist- 
ing between them and the poet Whittier, 
and one of his choicest lyrics, “The Sing- 
ers,” refers wholly to those two ‘gifted 
women. Eh 
Jean Ingelow, now considerably. more than 
55, has never married. She has always been 
devoted in a marked degree to her mother, 
and while the latter lived the two dwelt to- 
gether. Miss Ingelow is much given to 
works of charity, and among other beneficent 
acts is in the habit of giving regularly at 
her lovely Kensington home to the poor, old 
and young, what are known as “copyright 
n from the proceeds of her own 


The reign of the present autocrat of the 


Russias has been clouded from first to last. 


in a most singular way by the agonies of the 
weaker sex. He had been but a few weeks 
on the throne when the first public execution 


of a woman in Russia for half a century took 


place. Sofia Petrovska, the intrepid and 
high-born ally of the nihilists, marched to 
the gallows with the heroism of a stoic. She 
had been concerned in the dynamite plot 
that ended in the former Alexander’s life. 
Singular spectacle it was for the world. 
This woman, whose father had been a high 
councilor of the ministry of the domain and 
whose grandfather had been minister of the 
interior under Nicholas I., proudly boasted 
that she had given the signal to Hartman for 
exploding the mine under the imperial train, 
and had also waved the handkerchief to 
Ruisakof—a signal that summoned the czar 
from earth. From that day to this Alexander 
has found the most dangerous of his secret 
foes in the ranks of the educated and well- 
born women of his realm. Plots that would 


‘stagger the courage of a man are conceived 
and executed with incredible nerve by Rus- 


sian women whose accomplishments and fam- 
ily pedigrees are unquestioned. One of these 
was Mme. Sigida, whose brutal treatment at 


-the infernal Kara mines has aroused the 
Wrath of christendom. It might pay the 
present occupant of the Russian throne to re- 
. member that the original Nemesis was a 


woman. Her descendants are still conduct- 
ing the retribution business in Russia. 


A Wyoming woman writes: We of course 


are glad the men take our interests so much 


to heart, and watch out for us, and see that 
evil things are kept from us, that we become 
not lowered and degraded by our rough con- 
tact with the world. But right is right, and 
in place of having to pledge ourselves to 


purify the ballot, enact pure laws, elect only 


good men, drive intemperance from the land, 


. and do only good so long as we do live—if we 
may only have the ballot, it should be given 
us freely, unconditionally, because it is our 


right, as. freely given to us as to the vast 


‘multitudes of immigrants—foreign born— 
_ who land at Castle Garden every year. Do you 


look at them and say: Will they better things 


. by voting? Will they want to hold office? 


Will they vote as they are told todo? Will 
they purify the ballot? Do you ask for rea- 


sons why they should vote? No, you say 


transcendent issues will 


‘The presence of domestic animals in our parks 


ute to human enjoyment. The Indian expects 
his faithful dog will bear him company” in 


“and dogs” and perhaps thinks there will be 


‘stances as to the presence, apparent or real, 


nothing, but ran them in to vote for your 


candidate as soon as possible, if not sooner. 

Gentlemen, it is our right. to vote; give us 

the ballot freely and unconditionally; require 
no pledge, but give the right of suffrage to 

0 women, and watch for the result in time 
o come. . 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


[An books noticed. under this head, are for sale at. or 
can be ordered through the office of the BELIGIO PEIL- 
OSOPHIOAL JCURAAL. pain 


ETHICAL RELIGION. By William Mackin- 
tire Salter. Boston: Roberts Brothers; Chi- 
cago: A. C. MeClurg & Co. 1889, Pp. 332. 
Price, $1.50. ce 
The seventeen lectures which make up this 


volume, given before the Chicago Ethical |. 


Culture Society, reflect Mr. Salter’s attitude 


of mind on such topics as “Ethical Religion,“ 


(the title of the first lecture) The Ideal Ele- 
ment in Morality,” What is a Moral Action?“ 
“Ia There a Higher Law?” “Darwinism in 


Ethica,” “The Rights of Labor,” “Does the. 


Ethies of Jesus Satisfy the Needs of our 
Times?” “Why Unitarianism Fails to Satis 
fy.” and “The Supremacy of Ethics.” 


The object of the book, as the author states, 


is practical and moral rather than intellect- 
ual; the purpose of the lectures which were 
not written for publication, was to invigorate 
the moral life of those addressed, and to en- 
courage them to work for the good and the 
true. One does not expect, therefore, to find 
in this volume exhaustive or thorough and 
systematic treatment of the philosophic 
questions suggested by some of the tities. 
Yet a few of the lectures give to the theoret- 
ical side of important problems careful con- 
sideration and deep thought, while they all 
present the author's views though sometimes 
fragmentarily, in a scholarly and attractive 
manner. Mr. Salter’s philosophic and relig- 
ious position is evidently agnostic, with a 
strong leaning toward theism and immortal- 
ity of the soul, at least for a morally select 
portion of humanity. This world.“ he says, 
“will pass away; the generations of men are 
going and sometime will all be gone; noth- 
ing in Nature or that belongs to Nature stays; 


there is naught permanent or everlasting 
outside the blessed Powers that are over all |. 


and in all. Let a high presentiment arises 
in the breast that out of all the countless 
personalities that have been or shall be born 
‘on this bank and shoal. of time,’ shall be 
some accounted worthy to share with these 
blessed Powers their own eternity. Sacha 


faith is too great for demonstration; it rests 
on the cumulative suggestions and inspira- 


tions of the moral sentiment. But it is that 
kind of immortality which has supreme in- 
terest for the morally serious man. That we 
are inherently immorta! I can discover very 
little reason for supposing; that any au- 
thority, whether of holy book or holy church 
could settle. the question for us seems like 
an offence to reason.“ P. 316. . 
When Mr. Salter only tainks it possible 
that out of the countless millions of human 
beings born that some may be destined to 
immortality, itis not strange that he sees 
little to admire in Spiritualism, especially 
as in his conception of Spiritualism are 
prominent those aspects of the system which 
offend his fastidious taste. The doubtful 
vistas of Spiritualism,” he says make the 
other world but a poor faded copy of this, 
with immortal cats and dogs as well as hu- 
man beings until that life seems more feeble 
and ineffectual even than this. What reason 


for the perpetuation of an old worn-out 


show? For my part I would rather leave 
death begirt with all its solemn und touching 
mystery, and simply trust that somehow 

be worked out 
through it“. This is hardly a scientific or 
philosophie attitude of mind. Science does 
not say: I would rather leave the question un- 
solved, begirt with mystery, and trust that 
such or such is the truth; nor does it reject 
a fact, a theory, or an hypothesis, because it 
seems to imply some things that are not 
pleasant to refined: taste. The clergy used 
to dispose of Darwinism and evolution in 
general, by declaring that they degrade 
man by connecting him with the: brute, by 
making him the decendant of monkeys, and 
a mere animal in common with cattle and 
hogs. Now Mr. Salter-objects to Spiritual- 
ism, because it teaches (as he fancies) that 
“cats and dogs as well as human beings” are 
immortal. If it should prove true that cats 
and dogs have some kind of a spiritual life, 
still immortality might not lose all that 
makes the thought of it pleasant to Mr: Sal- 
ter. “Cats and dogs” might not be in his 
way or trouble bim more in the hereafter 
than they do here. N. P. Willis once said 
that if man goes to heaven his dog ought to 
be permitted to go as far.as the doorway and 
to look in at his master. Some dogs show 
qualities that are admired in men and that 
attach men, women and children to them. 


and homes, indicates how much they contrib- 


the beyond. But Mr. Salter wants no “cats 
no “Indian” in the immortal life if indeed 
there be immortality for anybody. The first 
question to settle in the investigation of Spir- 
itualism is this: Is its central claim true that 
persons who have lived on earth in the flesh, 
still live as personalities, and under certain 
conditions can manifest their presence? The 
statements made by different persous, in dif- 
ferent conditions and under different circum- 


temporary or lasting, of brutes in the Spirit- 
world, are of inferior importance. ae 


ORIGIN .AND FORMATION OF THE HE- 
BREW SCRIPTURES. Reciting when; 
where, under what circumstances, for what 

purpose and by whom they were written, 
as obtained from the writings of. that emi- 
nent Persian nobleman and historian Ne- 
‘hemiah, who was appointed Governor of 
Palestine B. C. 445. With an appendix con- 

- taining prophecy sustained in the histories 
of Egypt, Assyria and Babylon; and a Re- 
view of the Bible by Lorenzo Burge, author 

Jat „Pre- Glacial Man and the Aryan Race,” 
and “‘Aryas,Semites and Jews: Jehovah and 

the Christ”. Boston: Lee & Shepard; Chi- 
cago: A. C. McClurg & Co., Pp. 132. Cloth, 
51.00. 1890. 5 : 
Mr.Barge finds the authorship of most of the 
books forming the Hebrew Scriptures doubt- 
ful, the chronology unreliable and the claim 
of verbal inspiration disproved by the very 
requirements id down to establish it. Con- 
sequently her: ys the Old Testament cannot 
be “the author zed standard of religion and 
morals” nor ti e “sole and supreme standard 
of religious, t ith and duty”. He thinks in 
deed that wi the teachings of Moses, the 
book “inculca a but a very low standard of 
religion or mo ais. Yet he holds that the 

Old Testament contains inspired utterances 

and records acts and deeds also inspired,” 

that its statements are founded on fact and 
in the main correct; that it contains records 


‘of revelations made by God to man and of 


covenants made by God with man, and that 
these give the book its value apart from its 
mere literary merit. “Christians,” this writ- 
er says, “erred in placing the Hebrew Scrip- 
tureg on a plane of equality with the Chris- 
tian Scriptures”. The revelation made 
through Moses, was national, to the Hebrew 
people only. The final and full revelation to 
all mankind was through Jesus Christ. Such 
are Mr. Burge’s main conclusions. His ac- 
quaintance with modern biblical criticism 
is rather limited, and of the thorough work 
of writers like Colenso, Kuenen, Dean Stan- 
ley, and Robertson Smith, he has no appre- 
ciation. 5 
THE LITTLE CHATELAINE. By the Earl 
of Desart, author of Lord and Lady Picea- 
dilly,ete. New York: Frank F. Lovell & 

Co., 142 and 144 Worth St. Pp. 476. Paper, 

50 cents. 

An exceedingly well written story descrip- 
tive of the ups and downs of some impecuni- 
ous members of the British aristocracy, 
showiny the sterling worth often hidden be- 


neath an exterior of superficial worldliness. 


The portraitares of characters like Lord Lis- 
cannor, the owner of a tumble down Irish 
manor, the jig-dancing old maid, Jack Sherd- 
more and Capt. Carruthers; the descriptions of 
horse races and balls, the frank, charming 
heroine and the male and female villians re- 
mind one of Lever’s bright style. 


AN AWAKENING. By Miss Forsyth. Amer- 
ican Novelist’s Series. Frank F, Lovell 


& Co., New York. Pp. 230. Paper, price |. 


25 cents. 


This is a fairly well-told story of the sor- 
rowfül life-experience of a sweet-natured, 
tenderly nurtured girl who weds an elderly 
“masher” selfish and superficial, unable even 
to fatnom the depths of her pure love and her 
idealization of his ordinary characteristics. 
The “awakening” which reveals to her the 
real soullessness of her hero, brings out her 
own nobility of mind when she chooses for 
thé sake of her child to ignore and forgive 
it’s father’s selfish contemptible folly. 


Magazines for April Not Betore Men- 
tioned. 


Wide Awake. (Boston.) 
the life of Miss Charlotte M. Yonge with portrait is 
given to the readers this month. Louise Stockton 
contributes a humorous story: Mrs: Frémont tells 
a true story of a French Count and his wife, and 
e Jenkins describes some of the Aprons of 

arie. 

The English Illustrated Magazine. (New York.) 
Two notable, illustrated articles for April are Row 
ing at Oxford, and Rowing at Cambridge; A Glimpse 
at Highclere is most interesting readiug, also Social 
Life in Bulgaria and Seals and Sealskins. 


The Jenness-Miller Magazine. (New York.) This 
is without doubt the largest and most complete num- 
ber of this well-known publication yet given to the 
public. The system of dress advocated by this mag- 
azine is now in such demand, that the present issue 
of the magazine devotes mapy pages to tte discussion 
and presentation of most artistic styles in gowne, 
wraps, etc. The articles on physical culture, grow 


constantly more instructive, and are the best papers 


on this subject that have ever been written. 
The Phrenological Journal. (New York.) A 
sketch of- Andrew Carnegie’s life is accompanied by 
a picture of the Carnegie Library recently present-. 
ed to Alleghany City, Pa. In Notable People of the 
day series.we find a pleasing biography of Blouet. 
The Spiritualists’ Lyceum Magazine. (London.) 
This monthly is devoted to the exposition of the prin- 
ciples and teachings adopted in the Children’s Pro- 
gressive Lyceum. 7 
The Gleaner. (San Franicsco.) A good table of 
contents is found for thie month. 1 
New Books Received. 


Church History. By Prof. Kurtz. Vol. III. New 
York: Funk & Waznalle. 12mo, 544 pp. Price, 
per volume, $2.00. N 
Why I am a New Churchman. By Rev. Chauncey 
Giles. Philadelphia: Wm. H. Alden. 16 mo, 128 
pp. Cloth, Price, 25 cents. 

The New Amazonia. 
London: Tower Publishing Co.; New Castle-on- 
Tyne: Lambert & Co. Price, one shilling. 

The Pathway of the Spirit. By John Hamlin 
Dewey, M. D. New York: Frank F. Lovell & Co. 
Price, cloth, $1.25. 

The Bible—Whence and What? By Richard B. 
Westbrook, D. D., LL. B. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. Price, $1.00. 

The World, Energy and its Self- Conservation. By 
William M. Bryant. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 
Price, 51.50. 

Gilbert Haven, (Late Bishop of the Methodist 
Church,) appeals to the Methodists. Springfield, 
ass.: Star Publishing Co. Price, 5 cents. 


How to Magnetize by Victor Wilson is an able work 
published many years ago and reprnted simply because 
the public demanded it. Price, 25 cents. 


The Pioneers of the Spiritual Reformation, con- 
sisting of the life and. work of Dr. Justinus Kerner 
and William Howitt, and an extended account of the 
Seeress of Prevorst, while under the care and atten- 
tion of Dr. Kerner. Price, $2.50, postage 10 cents, 
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| Children 


Always 


of pure Cod Liver Oli with Hypo- 
phosphites of Lime and Soda is 
almost as palatable as milk. 
Children enjoy It rather than 
otherwise. A MARVELLOUS FLESH 
PRODUCER It is Indeed, and the 
little lads and lassles who take cold 
easily, may be fortified against a 
cough that might prove serious, by 
taking Scott's Emulslon after their 
meals during the winter seeson- 


Beware of substitutions and imitations. 


© 


——— .. IO Te Te . — RICO FCI 
S ‘ 


y 


e. Constipation, l 
Liver Complaints, take the safe 
and certain remedy, SMITH’ 


BILË BEANS 


Use the SMALL SIZE (40 little beans to the bot- 
tle). They are the most convenient; suit all ages. 
Price of either size, 25 cents per bottle. 


KISSIN at 7, 17, 70: Photo-gravure, 
cents (coppers or stange ee picture for 4 


op «iF, SMITH & co.. Y 
Makers of **Bile Beans. St. Louis, Mo. 
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A pleasant sketch of 


By Mrs. George Corbett. 


A SCARED EDITOR. 


A rugged farmer stalked into the sanctum 
with a big whip under his arm. 

Be you the editor?” he asked. 
was the half apprehensive reply. . 

Here's two dollars—send me your 
paper, for life,” he said. 

““You see,” he went on, our daughter 
was sick and like to die; she drooped and 
grew weak and pale, had headaches, no ap- 
petite, back ached, hands and feet like ice, 
Louldn't sleep, hacked with cough, and we 
thought she had consumption. No medicine 

helped her until she tried that Dr. Pierce's 

Favorite W mentioned in your 
paper, when she n to mend in no time 

? and is now well and handsome as a rose— 
: put me down as a life subgeriber.” 

Now the editor is looking for another 
scare. The medicine has cured thousands 
afflicted as was the farmer’s daughter, re- 
storing the female functions to healthy ac- 
tion, and removing the obstructions and 
suppressions which caused her trouble. It 
is guaranteed to give satisfaction in every 
case or price ($1.00) refunded. It's a legiti- 
imate medicine, not a beverage. Contains 

no alcohol to inebriate; no syrup or sugar 
to sour, or ferment in the stomach and de- 
„„ range digestion. a g 
F As an invigorating tonic, it imparts 
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strength to the whole system. For over- 
worked, ‘‘ worn-out,” “run-down,” debili- 
tated teachers, milliners, dressmakers, seam- 
stresses, ‘‘ shop-girls,”. housekeepers, nursing 
mothers, and. feeble women generally, Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is the greatest 
earthly boon, being unequaled as an appe- 
tizing cordial and restorative tonic, or 
strength-giver. It promptly ‘cures nausea, 8 
indigestion, bloating, weak back, nervous 
prostration, debility and sleeplessness. It is 
carefully compounded by an experienced 
and skillful physician, and adapted to wo- 
man’s delicate organization. Purely vege- 
table and perfectly harmless in any condi- 
tion. of the system. z Š 

As a soothing and strengthening nerv- 
ine, Favorite Prescription” is unequaled 
and is invaluable in allaying and subdu- 
ing nervous excitability, irritability, ex- 
haustion, prostration, hysteria, spasms and 
other distressing, nervous symptoms, com- 
monly attendant upon functional and 
organic disease. It induces refreshing 
sleep and relieves mental anxiety and de- 
9 5 

For à Book of 160 pages on Woman: Her 
Diseases, and How to Cure them, (ent 
sealed in plain envelope) enclose ten cents, 
in stamps, to WoRLD’s DISPENSARY MED- 
ICAL ASSOCIATION, 663 Main Street, Buf- 
falo, N. V. 0 
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bowels, are promptly relie 


SICK HEADACHE, 


Bilious | Headache, Dizziness, Constipation, Indiges- 
tion, Bilious Attacks, and all derangements of the stomach and 


ved and permanently cured by the use of’ 


DR. PIERCE’S PELLETS. 
They are Purely Vegetable and Perfectly Harmless. _ 
As a Eu IVER PTT.TL., Unequaled! 


ONE PELLET A DOSE! s~ S er 


‘Siderial Evolution 


Being an Expianation of the principles that pertain to 
Universal Life Force and its Expressions in form, 

By the author of Planetary Evolution. 

Price, cloth, $1.00. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by the RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHI., 
CAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago, 


-- JUDGE WAITE’S HISTORY 


OF 


THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 


TO A. D. 200. 


Many consider this one of the most important books of the 
present century. The author claims that it is a complete ex- 
pose of the Christian records of the first two centuries, bring- 
ing to view many things which have heretofore been skillfully 
covered up for theological purposes, Accounts are given of all 
the gospels, more than forty in number, many of which are 
destroyed. The Gospel of Marcion has been re-produced, with 
much labor, and many difficult questions are illustrated and 
explained. Paul is shown to have been a Spiritualist, and the 
appearance of Christ to him and others to have been spiritual 
manifestations. A numberof the leading newspapers of the 
country concur in declaring that it is the most thorough ex- 
hibit of the records and doctrines of the Christians of the first 
two centuries, and calculated to give theologians more trouble 
than any work ever published. . 

Price $2.25, bound in cloth. Postage 14 cents. Full sheep 
binding, library style, $3.00. Postage 15 cents. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by the RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHI 
CAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago. 


MRS. M. M. KING B 
Inspirational Works. 
PRINCIPLES OF NATURE. 


In 8 volumes given inspirationally. This work is an expost- 
tion of the Laws of Universal Development, Physical and Spir- 
nal. Vol. L Treats of the Evolution of Matter from Primeval 
Substance. and the formation of Suns and Systems, the sailar 
System and Jaws and method of its development. The order 


in time of the birth of each planet, the causes of their revolu. | 


tions in their orbits and on their axis. Why their matter is of 
such variable specific gravity. Why moons are developed by 
some and not by others, the present condition of each and 
whether inhabited, etc., etc. k 


EARTH.’ 


Its history from its first cometic stage through all its condi 
tions up to its planetary stage. 0 

Vol IL, commencing with the first planetary stage of earth, 
gives its history through the Geologic 
of the Evolution of Life, Species and. The Law of Life 
and Force is clearly stated and illustrated by examples; show. 
ing the relations of Spirit and Matter, God and Nature, etc., 
and a brief history of Pre-historic Man, his Civilization, Gov- 
ernment, Religion, Decline, the Deluge and early historic age. 

Vol. III. treats of the laws of ; i 


MAGNETIC FORCES. 


Material and Spiritual, the laws of Spiritual Manifestations 
through gross matter and Mediumship, and the law by which 
spirits control the Bodies and Minds of Men. The Spiritual 
Planes and Spheres; their Origin and Construction; where 
Located and how Arranged; their connection with physicai 
spheres, by magnetic currents which flow from each to the 
other, how Spirits traverse these. f . 
SPIRITUAL LIFE. 


How sustained, and how spent. Society in the Spirit-world. 
Change analogous to Death in Spirits passing from Sphere tc 
phere, e 8 - 

8vo. Vol. L, 327 pp.; Vol. II., 268 pp.; Vol. III., 261 pp | 


Price per vol., $1.50. The 3 vols, to one address, $4.00, post 
age 11 cents per volume. 


REAL LIFE IN THE SPIRIT-LANQ. 


Being Life Experiences. Scenes, Incidents, and Conditiong 
Ulustrative of Spirit-Life, and the Principles of the Spiri 
ual Philosophy. i 


This volume, as Sts title indicates. is illustrative of the Spir- 
itual Philosophy. It is sent forth on its mission among men 
by the author, with a firm conviction t'at it is a necessity to 
educate the people to a knowledge of the future state by every 
method that can be devised by their teachers in spirit-life. 
Now that the ‘ heavens are opened and the angels of God are 
ascending and descending,” and men can receive commupica- 
tions from spirit-life, nothing can be more appropriate than 
for them to receive instruction as to the methods of life in our 
future state, and the principles which underlie those methods. - 

Erice 2418 centa, postage 8 conte. dë : j 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago. . - : . eh 
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=g os NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
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a in 1889. San in 1892. 
44 in 1889. 5440 in 1892. 
875 in 1889. $750 in 1892." 


“will be the brief, but eloquent, history of our 233. 
: $44, and $75 


= EAST TACOMA. | 


HAST TACOMA. 
lots, Titles perfect. Prompt attention to orders by mall. 
f | WALTERS & Co.. -~ 
101 South 10th St., Tacoma, Washington 


BOOKS AT COST!! 


SERMONS AND SAYINGS OF REV. 
SAM p. JONES. - 


A volume of over 300 pages, bound in cloth, with gold 
back stamp, Price, 75 cents. ; ; 


WONDERS OF PRAYER. 


A book of well-authenticated and. wonderful answers 
to prajer. Revised by Maj. D. W. WHITTLE. Elegantly 
bound in cioth, with gold stamp on back and front. 
Price, 75 cents. - To 


We have only a limited number of these books left. 
Order at once. Sent post- paid upon receipt of price. 
Remit by postal note, money order, or express money order. 

Address. DANIEL AMBROSE, 

+ 45 Randolph Street Chicago, III 


To Those who “Do Not Care for 
a Religious Paper.“ 
Would it make any difference to you 
if you knew of one that does not advo- 
cate the doctrines of everlasting punish- 
ment, vicarious atonement, miracles 
and an infallible Bible?— — 
One that does stand for common sense 
in ͤ religion, truth for authorjty”, be- 
Ise ves that religion should be friendly to 
icience, and advocates a religious fel- 

. lowship that will welcome all of every 
belief who are willing to work for truth, 
rightéousness and love in the world?— . ` 
o One that does not fill its space with 
learned or ignorant discussions of serip- 

ture texts, but does give every week 32 
columns of fresh and rational reading, 
including a sermon on some living topic, 
editorials and contributions on current 
events; and news ofthe progress of lib- 
eral religious thought? If you think you 
might care for such a paper, send ten 

cents in stamps for ten weeks. 


UNITY JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 
SENIOR EDITOR. 
CELIA PARKER WOOLEY, ~ 
ED ASSISTANT EDITOR. 
Seventeen editorial contributors, from five 
different religious organizations. 6 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. i 
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PHICAL JOURNAL. | 


MAY 3. 


Heligio-Lhilosophical Journal. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY AT 92 LASALLE ST., CHICAGO. 


BY JOHN C. BUNDY. 


Entered at the postoffice in Chicago, Ill., as second 
matter. a: 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION IN ADVANCE. | 
One I %ẽ,,GjñN N 0 2.50. 
t Fop m 6 1 0 „ asi 51.23. 
SINGLE COPIES, 5 CENTS. ‘SPECIMEN COPY FREE. 
REMITTANCES should be made by United 
States Postal Money Order, Express Company 
Money Order, Registered Letter or Draft on either 
New York or Chicago. we 
DO NOT IN ANY CASE SEND CHECES ON LOSAL BANES. 
All letters and communications should he ad- 
dressed, and all remittances made payable to 
JOHN C. BUNDY, Chicago, III. - 


Ia ee 
Advertising Rates, 20 cents per Agate line. 
Reading Notice, 40 cents per line. 
Lord & Thomas, Advertising Agents, f 
andolph Street, Chicago. All communications 


ö relative to advertising should be addressed to them». 


Entered at the postoffice in Chicago, III., as 
second-class matter. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. | 


The RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHIOAL JOURNAL desires it to be 
@istinctly understood that it can accept no responsibil- 
ity as to the opinions expressed by Contributors and 
Correspondents, Free and open discussion within cer- 
Sain limits is invited, and in these cireumstances writers 
are alone responsible for the articles to which their 
‘memes are attached. nex 
Exchanges and individuals in quoting from the RE- 
GIGI0-PHILOSOPHIOAL JOURNAL, are requested to dis- 
inguish between editorial articles and the communica- 
Sions uf correspondents. — a 
Anonymous letters and commanications will not be 


notiosd The name and address of the writer are re- | 


quired as a guaranty of good faith. Rejected manu- 
scr‘ pts cannot be preserved, neither will they be re- 
tar Ded, unless sufficient postage is sent with the request. 
` When newspapers or magazines are sent to the 
JOURNAL, containing matter for special attention, the 
sender will please draw a line around the article to 
which he desires to call notice. i ‘ 


FOR FIFTY CENTS this paper will be sent 
tany address in the United States or Canada 
TWELVE WEEKS, ON TRIAL. 2 


CHICAGO, ILL., Saturday, May 3. 1890. 


Persons receiving copies of the RELIGIO- 
PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL, who have not sub- 


: scribed, may know that their address has been 


‘supplied by a friend and that the paper is 
either paid for by some one or is sent with 
the hope of closer acquaintance. Those re- 
ceiving copies in this way will incur no finan- 


lal responsibility and the paper will cease 


going after the time paid for in the one case 


or after four weeks in the ther. 


~ “Hypnotism and Crime.“ 

The Forum for April contains a timely and 
instructive paper on “Hypnotism and Crime“ 
by the eminent French writer, Dr. J. M. 
Charcot. Dr. Charcot says that laboratory 
crimes in which pistols go off only in the 
subject’s imagination, are common enough 


to those who have made hypnotic suggestion 


‘a study, but the difficulties of using hyp- 
notic subjects as instruments for the com- 


mission of actual crime he shows to be much 


greater than is generally supposed.. In the 
first place all subjects are not equally avail- 


able for such experiments. Some absolutely 


refuse to obey. They will ask the operator 


why he wants the crime committed, and give 


reasons for refusing to commit it. This re- 
sistance to suggestion is a difficulty with 
which criminals would have to contend at 
the outset. It requires several hypnotizing 
séances to put the subject into a somnambulic 
state deep enough to warrant the expecta- 
tion that a suggestion to murder, for in- 
stance, will be accepted. The training is 
more difficult and the fit subjects are fewer 
than most writers on the subject represent. 
“So then we have these points to take into 
account; fewness of the subjects, time and 
labor spent in their training and possible re- 
sistance to suggestion.“ Dr. Charcot thinks 
that “an unconscious automaton: controlled 
by all the caprichs of a fixed idea,” whose 


- victim must be at the stated place at the 


theory and practice. 


stated hour, or an attack of babbling mania 


matter with danger to the magnetizer is not. 
the person to select to commit murder. 
“What is it that the criminal desires above 
everything? To escape punishment for his 
‘crime. Can heimagine that he will make 
sure his revenge and conceal himself from 
prosecution by putting a weapon in the hand 


of a lunatic somnambule? A moment’s re- 


flection shows that in the matter of criminal 
suggestions there is a wide interval between 
In this utter lack of 
real crimes attributable to somnambules the 
theorists of criminal suggestion entrench 


- themselves behind the papers, contracts, 


deeds of gift, etc., that somnambules may 
fraudulently be made to sign during the hyp- 


` notic sleep. Well, suppose he signs a check, 


or areceipt for goods, is it to be supposed 
that the signer on awaking will part with 
his property and utter no word of protest? 
In the first place, having, as always happens 


- in such cases, lost all memory of what took 


place in somnambulism, he will ask himself 
how it came about that he should sign such 
a paper. From that questiion to the ex- 
planation is but a step; and should an in- 
vestigation be made, it must bring confusion 
to the holder of the check or receipt.” 
Criminal suggestion Dr. Charcot relegates 
to the lowest place as regards the commission 
of crime with the aid of hypnotism. The ac- 


counts published in the newspapers on this 


subject, from time to time, when investigat- 


ed are always found to be exaggerated and | schools. One of these attempts is, of course, 
distorted. The real danger to be looked for not a whit better than the other. 


is in the injurious effects of hypnotization 
produced upon predisposed subjects by ignor- 
ant or inexperienced operators. “We can 
track a showman magnetizer of this sort” 
says Dr. Charcot, “by his victims everywhere. 
When he has gone it is noticed that subjects 
with whom he succeeded best become nervous 
and irritable. Some of them fall of their 
own accord into a deep sleep, out of which it 
is not easy to awaken them; thereafter they 
are unfitted for the performance of the duties 
of. every-day life. Others, and they the ma- 
jority, are seized with convulsions exactly 
resembling the crises of confirmed hysteria.” 
Considering how obstinate this neurosis may 
be, Dr. Charcot thinks that public exhibitions 
by magnetizers should be prohibited by law, 
and that “medicine ‘should henceforth seek 
to reign as absolute mistress in this newly 


won domain, and should repulse all intru- 


sion.” This might be said with more reason 
if the medical profession generally had a 
thorough knowledge of the therapeutic value 
of hypnotism, which it is now known may be 
a powerful means of overcoming disease, and 
if the members óf the medical profession 
were any more moral or honest than people 
in general, which notoriously they are not. 
That the practice of hypnotism should be 
subject to such legislation as will make it a 
safe agent no one will dispute; but for the 
medical profession to arrogate to itself an ex- 
clusive monopoly, after having as a body 
done all it could to prevent the development 
of hypnotism as a science, is too preposter- 
ous to be tolerated. 


Mr. Salter vs. Mr. Davidson. 


In his work “Ethical Religion“ (p. 276) Mr. 
Salter says: It is not. necessary that he 
[man] hope actually to witness the final tri- 
umph,—it is enough, I believe, that he can 
think of it; that something of the glory of it 
may descend upon him as he toils for it; that 
the labor of his hands have an eternal issue 
there.” In a review of “Ethical Religion” 


(printed in the Ethical Record for January) 


this passage with others was quoted by Mr. 
Thomas Davidson who said: He (Mr. Salter) 
seems to think it the highest morality to la- 
bor for the temporary moral good of others, 
and yet wrong and mean to crave everlast- 
ing moral good for ourselves.” 
replied to Mr. Davidson at length in the same 
number of the Ethical Record in which the 
critique appeared. “I have not denied, nor 
do I deny personal immortality” to quote a 
sentence; “I have only said that in the ab- 
sence of belief in it the reasons fur the high- 
er moral life still goon.” Mr. Salter’s posi- 
tion seems to be that the foundations of mo- 
rality are in man’s moral nature and in the 
moral order of the universe, and that its ob- 
ligations are equally binding whether there 
be a continuance of personal consciousness 
after physical death or not. Mr. Davidson 


‘thinks that there can be no consistent sys- 


tem of ethics, no solid basis for ethics and no 
adequate reason and motive for ethical con- 
duct without the doctrine of immortality. 
The JOURNAL sides with Mr. Davidson as to 
the certainty of immortality and regards the 
conception and hope of personal continuity 
as helpful morally as it-is needed rationally 
to explain what otherwise is inexplicable; 
but Mr. Salter’s position that morality 
does not depend upon the doctrine of immor- 
tality, that moraJity has its reason in the 
natare of man and in the moral world, and 
that therefore its obligations are the same 
whether man is limited to this life or passes 
to higher conditions seems to be entirely 
reasonable. The man who sacrifices happi- 
ness and gives up his life, —as he thinks, 
expecting no reward beyond, exemplifies a 
nobler morality than the man who makes 
such a sacrifice with the expectation of re- 
ward operating as a motive. Mr. Salter. 
with all his skepticism as to personal im- 
mortality stands on higher moral ground 
theoretically than that occupied by Mr. Da- 


vidson, even though the latter declare in 


positive language in favor of immortality. 
Ethical truth would remain the same and 
the obligation of morality and its necessity 
to personal and social well-being would con- 
tinue undiminished, even if man’s life were 


limited to its present stage and conditions. 
or acute delirium may be the. ending of the |. 


Protéstanti+m and the Public Schools. 

The Northwestern Christian Advocate re- 
fers to, the decision of the Wisconsin Su- 
preme Court against the use of the Bible as a 
text book in the public. schools as a “ridica- 
lous and un-American deliverance.” The 
Presbyterian Synod recently’ presented a 
memorial to the Methodist Conference asking 
for co-operation in “arousing the people to 


maintain the American theory of religion 


and education,” and the Methodist Confer- 
ence responded with a series of resolutions 
in accord/with the sentiments of the Pres- 
byterian memorialists, criticizing the educa- 
tion afforded by the public schools as “fa god- 
less and therefore necessarily immoral edu- 
cation,” and demanding that the public, 
school curriculum shall be made to include 
religious instruction and that the religion 
taught shall be the Christian religion. What 
is meant, of course, is that the Protestant 
Bible should be read and the Protestant creed 
should be taught in the public schools. As the 
the Providence Journal says: “It begins to 
look as if sober-minded and conservative 
men would presently be obliged to take as 
firm a stand against an attempt to sectaria- 
nize the pyblic schools in the interest of Pro- 
testantism as it has already been found nec- 


essary to take against the attempt to divert 


a portion of the educational fund of the State 
tothe support of distinctively Catnolic 


Mr. Salter 


Each, in 
fact, is fraught with equal danger to the in- 
tegrity of our common school system; and it 
is not easy to underatand how any native- 
born Americans can so far forget the spirit 
of their land as to join in either of them. 


The fact is patent, however, that in opposing 


the Catholic contention in this regard the ex- 
tremists among Protestants are beginning to 
put themselves in a position which is essent- 
ially the same as that occupied by the Roman 
ecclesiastics.” i 

Much of the opposition of Protestants to 
the Catholic policy in regard to the public 
schools, springs from a desire to control these 
schools in the interests of Protestant denom- 
inational beliefs. But the schools should be 
conducted under a system which will make 
them available for all classes and sects. This 
is the “American” system and it cannot pre- 
vail in a country where there is such divers- 
ity of religious. belief, without entirely ex- 


cluding religious instruction from the 


schools. è 


“Spiritualism.” 


Under this caption a writer in the Ameri- 
can Review, who signs his name Spiritual- 
ist, has some strictures on “Spiritism” (not 
Spiritualism), taking the JOURNAL asa text. 
He proceeds, in his own way, to fashion a 
man. of straw and then whack it with his 


knife because it has no life. The JOURNAL. 


fally agrees with this writer that “spirit- 
ism” is nota “religion,” but a fact upon 


which hie religion is founded. He is a Swed-. 


enborgian—not a “Spiritualist” as he claims. 


Like many of his cult he seeks to draw at- 


tention to his master’s limitations by un- 
justly assuming a title he has not courage 
to avow. He ought to know, if he is com- 
petent to writefor the American Review, that 
the JOURNAL takes the ground that“ Spiritual - 
ien,“ not ‘ spiritism,” is a religion; that the 
spirit of goodness and truth dwells in every 
hart —leading the soul out of darkness and 
error into the light of a new day. While 
we reverence tke truth in the Bible which 
this writer proclaims as all-sufficient, we 
do not believe it longer adequately ministers 
to the welfare of the race. 
under the illumination of the present its 
barbarisms and errors will give place te 
truer faith. * 

The American keview is a new candidate 
for public favor and emanates from the cen- 
ter of the universe--Chicago. The three 
numbers which have appeared have several 
well written articles; the most notable be- 
ing those written by our old friend Prof. 
J.B. Turner of Jacksonville, Ill. His “Christ’s 
Words” run through the series and more is to 
come. We wish the Heview success in its 
chosen field. It is a broad one and certainly 
needs cultivation in the sense the American 
Review hopes to emphasize. 


Finding Water With the Divining Rod. 

The claim tbat a hazel twig, in the hands 
of certain persons has been or can be a means 
of ascertaining the location of water under 
ground is generally diseredited, and regarded 
as evidence of credulity and superstition on 
the part of any one who asserts such a claim. 
John Fiske in “Myths and Myth-Makers.“ re- 
fers to this “superstition” in terms of con- 
tempt. Notwithstanding, there are intelligent 
and trustworthy people who continue to re- 


‘peat the statement and to appeal for proof to 


their own experience. On the sixth page of 
the JOURNAL this week may be found a nar- 
rative relating to the subject as cireum- 
stantial as can be desired and almost tedious- 
ly particular and minute as to details. The 
writer of the statement is known by the edi- 
tor of the JOURNAL to be an honest and hon- 
orable man, and the letter itself contains in- 
ternal proof of the sincerity witir which it 
was written. How can such statements be set 
aside as worthless, on the ground of anteced- 
‘ent improbability? What is there intrinsical- 
ly improbable in the alleged tapt of finding 
water in the way described? It is not put for- 
ward as something supernatural or. anti-na- 
tural, but as a phenomenon, dependent upon 
entirely natural, even though subtile, and un- 
explained causes? The following, clipped 
from an English paper—the Western Mer- 
cury—is descriptive of an experience with re- 
sults similar to those of which Mr. Fuller gives 
a detailed account: E 
“The divining rod, as a means of finding a 
good supply of water, stood a:very successful 
trial at Oundle, Northamptonshire, England. 
Mr. W. Todd, a landowner, requiring a well 


on a portion of his property sent for a divin- 


er, 8 man named Pearson. There has lately 
been some considerable difficulty in obtain- 
ing water in this town, and the commission- 
ers have spent £83 in trial borings. Although 
the 
man they proved futile. In the presence of 
a nuimber of spectators drawn together by the 
novelty. of the experiment, Mr. Pearson 
walked over tbe estate with the usual V- 
shaped hazel twig. The rod was visibly 
agitated in several places, but the diviner 
kept on until it almost bent itself. double in 
his hands. At this spot he indicated with. 
confidence that a good supply of water would 
be found. A well was atcordingly sunk with 


the result that at 17 feet deep, water was 


found in such abundance that it rapidly rose 
to within three feet o e surface, at which 
height it has since remajned.” . 


There are trades in which even fewer than 
eight hours should constitute a working day; 
but how obvious it is that any attempt to re- 


duce the number of working hours, without. 


reduction of pay, to be successful. must be 
general, and not limited to one city or town. 
Those who are engagéd in production will go 


We believe that 


trials were conducted by.a professional 


into business where they can produce the 
cheapest, and customers will go where they 

can buy the cheapest. Manufacturers in 

Chicago cannot, on the basis of eight hours 

pay and ten hours work, compete with man- 

ufactures in the same lines of production in 

other cities, whose work is done on the basis 

of ten hour’s work for the same pay. The 

other cities competing with Chicage would 

underbid and undersell her, and the effect. 
would soon recoil upon the workingmen 

whom necessity might compel to remain 

here. Hence the necessity of the same ar- 

rangement in all the competing cities, in 

order to secure the permanent success of the 

eight hour movement. ae 


Mr. C. P. McCarthy of New York City, is an 
expert mesmerist. He is now giving a course 
of instruction in mesmerism at his residence, 
No. 512 East 116th street; the present course 
began on Wednesday evening of this week, 
and is to continue for ten successive Wednes- 


day evenings. Ladies and gentlemen, espec- | 
| ially physicians who desire to become com- 


petent and practical medical mesmerists, will 

do well regularly to attend these lectures, or 

secure private instruction, if possible, from 
Mr. McCarthy. The following list of topics 

will give an idea of the ground Mr. McCarthy 

covers in his course of lectures: Ist evening, 

“What is Mesmerism? Will-power Illustrat- 

ed and Explained;” 2d evening, “The Human 

Hand, and How to Use It Magnetically,” illu- 

strated on birds and sensitives; 3d evening, 

“The Relation of Mesmerism to Health and 

Disease, Its Curative Force Demonstrated ;” 
4th evening, Last Subject continued; 5th 

evening, “General Principles of Mesmerism 

Expounded—and the Causes Which Have Led 

the Medical Profession to Acknowledge Its 

Power Under the Name of Hypnotism;” 6th 

evening, “The Effect Commonly Produced by 

Mesmerism, and Its Various Stages of Sleep;” 

7th evening, “How to Mesmerise; with a De- 

scription and Explanation of Various Meth- 

ods Used on Subjects and Sensitives.“ 

8th evening. “Clairvoyance and its Uses;” 9th 

evening: Experiments on Senstives, Illustrat- 

ing Nature's Power as a Magnetic Force; 10th 
evening, “A General Review of the Preceding 

Instruction with Practical Experiments,“ Il- 

lustrating Medical Mesmerism as Nature's 

Saftest and Most Powerful Therapeutic.“ 


Of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs whose meetings were held in the Scot- 
tish Rite Hall, New York, last week, Mrs. 


Charlotte Emerson Brown, of Orange, N. J., 


was elected president; Mrs. May Wright Se- 
wall, of Indianapolis, first vice president; 
Miss Mary B. Tèmple, of Knoxville, Tenn., 


recording secretary; Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, of 


San Francisco, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
Kate Tannett Woods, of Boston, auditor. 
Delegates were in attendance from nearly a 
hundred clubs, and three-fourths of the 
states were represented. The object of the 
Federation is to bring into communication 
with one another the various women’s clubs 
throughout the world in order that they may 
compare methods of work and become mutu- 
ally helpful. The clubs represented were 
mainly literary and social. A number of pa- 
pers were read and speeches made, after 
which the convention adjourned, singing the 
National anthem. An invitation was received 
from the Chicago Women’s Club to hold the 
next convention in this city. 


Hon. John A. Collins who passed to the 
higher life April 3, was born in Vermont in 
1810, was an apprentiee with Horace Greeley, 
both learning the same trade, and he studied 
for the ministry at Andover Theological Sem- 
inary, but left before finishing his course to 
engage in anti-slavery work. He was very 
successful as a lecturer and an organizer, 
“At one time,” says Oliver Johnson a series 


of one hundred conventions extending over 


several States, East and West, was held by 


an organized corps of lecturers under his su- | 


perintendence.” Years ago he took an active 
part in the Woman's Rights Movement. Half 
a century ago ne lectured and wrote in favor 
of co operation, and he has been the leading 
spirit of the National Co-operative Home- 


‘stead Society which he and others formed in 
San Francisco. Mr. Collins was led by his 
‘investigations many years ago to adopt Spir- 


itualism, and at the time of his death he was 
president of the Society of Progressive Spir- 
itualists of San Francisco: He went to Cali- 
fornia in 1849. His life was one of varied 


activity and usefulness. 


According to the statement of Mr. Goshen 
in hia recent budget speech to the British 
Commons, there was in Great Britain last 
year, without any corresponding growth of 
population, an astonishing increase of con- 
sumption of intoxicants. To make the mat- 


ter plain, the speech of the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer shows there were, 30,600,000 more 
“drinks” taken in Great Britain during the 
last fiscal year than during the preceding 
year. The total revenue of the empire from 
the sale and manufacture of aleohol was 
5146, 325,000, representing, as the amount 
spent by the consumers, $700,000,000 yearly. 
Exceptional productiveness and. prosperity 


in Great Britain, according to Mr. Goshen, 


have caused this increased consumption of 
spiritous drinks.. It has often been said 
that poverty leads to intemperance; now an 
explanation of it is sought in the prosperons. 
condition of the people. AS ae °° A 


The lllinois Steel Company at Joliet, Ills: 
on April 26th, submitted to its employés E 
proposition for profit-sharing sübstantially as 
follows: Employés on application to receive 
1 per cent. for the first year,.114 per cent for 
the first year and a half, and so on up, 4 
per cent..increase for every six months till it 
reaches five years and 5 per cent. when it 


‘will remain permanent. This per cent. is 
on the amount of wages received and the ob- i 


Kamps. for his 


U 


. companion. The wound was an unusually diffi- 


ject is to get better work witi 
waste and more continuous service. 

president Stirling said he regarded 
one proposed as an improvement on 


systems of profit-sharing. Its benefits w 


be mutual. The employés present at 
meeting. received the proposition with 
proval. i 


It is announced that Mr. Wilkinson, 
grandson of Samuel J. May, the sturdy o 
Abolitionist is to marry Miss Davis, daughte 
of the great pro-salvery advocate and Con 
federate leader. Thus love triumphs over the 
hates and divisions of the past, closes up the 
old chasm and declares for “anion.” Mr 
Wilkinson is a rising young lawyer; Miss 
Davis is a lady of accomplishments, much 
admired for her personal qualities. The 
young pair will have the best wishes of the 
whole country. | 1 . 


Tze increasing interest in hypnotism is 


daily observable. On last Saturday night 
the editor of the JOURNAL gave a paper on 
the subject at the fornightly dinner of tho 
Press Club of Chicago. Mr. Cari Sixtus, byp- . 
notist, of 174 North State street followed with 
some experiments. Mr. Sixtus uses hypnot- 
ism for medical purposes and does not seek 


to exhibit the phenomena as an entertain- - | 


‘ment. He failed to hypnotize any of the 


club, but gave some interesting exhibits | 


with patients whom he had previously put 
into the trance state. The dinner was the 
bes? attended of any during the season, there 
being more applicants than the dining rooms 


would hold; this shows the grip hypnotism | 
is getting on the public. 5 


„A City and a Soul,” a story by Mrs. Sara 
A. Underwood, written expressly for the 


JOURNAL, in which the first two chapters are 


given this week, will be continued through 


several numbers of the paper. It is an in- 


structive as well as a thrillingly interesting 
story, showing the awakening, energiz- 
ing and broadening influence of a great 
city. like Chicago, upon a yeung man 
born and brought up in a quiet New England 
town. The labor troubles of this city, the 
anarchist meetings, the Haymarket Square 
tragedy and the causes which led to it, are alk 
vividly described, and in a way to heighten 
the interest of the story for all who are in- 
terested in the social and industrial move- 
ments of the day. ; 


The tyranny of labor unions is no more to 
be defended than the tyranny! of capital. 
When the bricklayers and plasterers, for ex- 
ample, demand that the number of appren- 
tices to be employed by one boss be reduced 
from three to one, they demand what is un- 
just and against the interests of the working- 
men. 
of their neighbors a right to learn these 
trades? If American boys are to be prevent- 
ed from learning trades, then they must help 
to swell the number of unskilled laborers, 
while foreign mechanics help to supply the 
demand for skilled labor. Let there be no 
combinations against boys learning trades. 


In his récent harangue to Italian pilgrime, 
so-called, the Pope indulged in his usual 
abuse of the government of his own country 
for its “war made without truce against re- 
ligion and against the church of Jesus 


Christ”. He knew very well that the Ital- 


ian government had not made war on relig- 
ion, had never even opposed his pretensions 
in regard to spiritual matters. The Govern- 
ment some twenty years ago wisely took from 
the Pope the temporal power which he and his 


successors had usurped, and it now antago- © 


nizes the papal ambition to control secular 
affdirs, but opposition to political ecclesias- 
tieism is a long distance from war against 
“religion” or “the church of Jesus Christ.” | 


On another page Mr. Joseph Singer con- 
tribntes an interesting paper under the title 
“Precocity”. Ona late Sunday afternoon a 
littié company-gathered at the home of the 
JOURNAP'S editor and were entertained most 
“delightfaily in listening to the playing of 
the young genius, Walfreid, spoken of by Mr. 
“Singer. In addition to his musical attractions 
the little fellow is a charming boy. We wish 
he could pe heard at some of the summer 
resence and musical per- 
formances would} add greatly to the attrac- 
tions.  * 1 


Mr. Geo. W. Walrond, late of England, is 
in the city on business, which will keep him 
here several months. Mr. W. brought with 
him from England ‘testimonials of high | 


Have not their own boys, and the sons 


* 


7 


| 


7 
a 


character. He is x trance speaker and has — ` 


been ministering during the past winter 
most acceptably to a ‘society in Montreal. 
With his family he is located at 272 East An- 
diana street. We bespeak for Mr. and Mrs. 
‘Walrond the kindly attention of Chicago 


‘Spiritualists and all others interested in psy- 


chies and the spiritual philosophy. 


Dr. F. Zeller, of Carondelet, according to a 
special despatch from St. Louis, Mo., gave on 
April 2ist,an interesting exhibition of his 
hypnotic powers to a few intimate friends. 
The patient treated was a colored boy named 
Dixon, who had received a dangerous stab in 
the head from a penknife in the hands of a 


eult one to dress, and it was necessary to 
place Dixon in an unconscious condition. 
This was done by the doctor looking fixedly 
in the boy’s eye and telling him he could not 


‘feel any pain. Slowly the boy’s eyes closed, 


and he sank into insensibility. Then the 


‘bandages were removed, some of them hav- 


ing to be torn away from the flesh, and the 


wound was scraped without Dixon- giving 
any evidence of pain under the operation 
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wound had been dressed the lad 
e ed to sit up and told that he could 


ve either leg. Vainly he tried to move 


ibs. Dixon was kept in this mesmeric 
-ion for some thirty-five minutes and 
bidden to open his eyes, which he did, 
> same time regaining his muscular 
„ after which he walked out of the 


Books Wanted. 


worthy Universalist preacher, who still 
-apies the pulpit, and whose life has large- 
been spent in ministering to the poor and 
sedy, writes that he is much interested in 
1e-cause of Spiritualism, and finds the in- 

- erest growing on him. He hopes to be able 
o buy some Spiritualist books after a while, 
and specially names those of A. J. Davis, It 
has occurred to us that there may be some 
of our readers who have works they would 
like to send to this deserving brother. or to 
others who cannot afford to purchase. Should 
there be any who can respond to this sugges- 
tion we will in confidence give the address of 
the gentleman referred. 5. There are thous- 
ands of volumes which ought to be kept trav- 
eling instead of standing on the shelves 
after their owners have no further use for 
them. 
i 585 

l -  - Hypnotism by Letter, 


Sixty eminent ‘physicians and dental sur- 
geons conducted. some very remarkable hyp- 
notic experiments in Berlin in the case of a 
girl whose tonsils were removed by an abso- 
lutely painless operation. During the state 
of coma the patient obeyed the slighest sug- 
gestions of the hypnotizer. Another patient 
was hypnotized by a letter, in the absence of 
the operator, written to a surgeon named 
Turner. and worded thus: 


Se ¶Auůuß’Nuʃ¾.m.ññʃh/s 


of his daughter, and still another by a mes- 


sage sent by telegraph. These statements are 


eae for by the London Lancet. N. T. 
un 

The repeated experiments by the Society 
for Psychical Research go to confirm the 
truthfulness of the above. Telepathie Hyp- 


notism“ is the title of an exhaustive paper 


in one of the volumes of the e 8 pub- 
lished Proceedings. 


GENERAL ITEMS. 

Dr. S. F. Deane, an old and experienced 
Spiritualist of Carleton, Neb., has our thanks 
for a fine cabinet photograph wherewith to 
enrich the JOURNAL’s collection. We would 
like to have about 100,000 such e 
as Dr. Deane. 


Dr. J. K. Bailey writes that during March 


and April he held parlor meetings and gave 
_ public lectures at Eimira, N. I.; Elgin, III.; 
Vubuque, Strawberry Point, Fayette and 


Castalia, Iowa. Address him P. O. box 123, 
Scranton, Pa., for engagements. 

Mr. Robert R. Jones of East Randolph, N. 
Y., writes that Miss Jennie Hagan has elosed 


her engagement at that place to the regret 
of all concerned. She has given excellent 


- “^ satisfaction and will return in June with 
Mrs. Nellie J. T. Brigham, when they antici- 


N 


pate an interesting meeting. 
Rev. H. H. Brown passed through the city 


last week en route for Salem, Oregon, where 


he is to preach for the Unitarian Society.. As 


Capt. Brown he will be remembered by thous- 


ands who have heard him in years past on 
the Spiritualist rostrum. He is to-day no less 
a Spiritualist than ever, but feels he is now 
where he can do a more constructive work. 


The Hermetist has the JOURNAL’s thanks 
for a most appreciative editorial notice. “Get 
Understanding” is the motto Dr. Phelon uses 
on his Hermetist; those who desire some of 
that commodity will do well to subscribe for 


tholittle magazine. We presume ten cents and 


a request for a copy addressed to Dr. W. P. 
Phelon, 619 W. Jackson street, Chicago, will 


Secure a sample. 


There is general e that the Pan- 
American Conference, although the dele- 
gates had no authority to bind their respec- 
tive governments, did work which will prove 


to be of far-reaching importance in the fu- 
‘ture. The principle of arbitration was ac- 


cepted by all the delegates. Closer relations 
between the United States and all the South 


American states will be one of the results. 


“Father” Ryan of St. Peter's Catholic 
Church, Lowville, N. T., has a way of extort- 
ing money from members of his congrega- 
tion which is rather too energetic to suit his 
superiors. The other day he struck a lady 
member in the face with a prayer book on 
her refusal to pay the amount of money 
which he demanded of her. He was suspend- 
ed from his priestly office for conduct unbe- 
coming a priest. 

On the sixth page an Ohio Süd rider is 
quoted concerning matters which every 


Spiritualist who respects himself and his 


faith should consider—and then act! Weare 
tired of constantly dwelling upon the incon- 
sistencies and crudities which characterize 
public expositions of Spiritualism. We have 
done our part in pointing out these weak- 
nesses, and showing the road toward consis- 


. tency, strength, and permanent improve- 


ment. 


M. J. J. Morse, 16 Stanley street, (Fair- 
field), Liverpool, England, is evidently de- 


termined to spread spiritualistic literature 
in his native country. He established the 
Progressive Literature Agency in 1878, and 


has kept it going ever since, even while. he 


was in America. He has just published a 
fine catalogue of the books he handles and 
the newspapers for which he is the accredited 
agent, including the RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL 
JOURNAL. g 


“Go to sleep by 
order of Dr. Bramwell.. Obey Mr. Turner’s 
‘commands.’ Dr. Bramwell also hypnotized 
another patient by a note sent by the hands 


 PRECOCITY. 


| JOSEP SINGER. 


Two facts of inian nature always fill me 
with astonishment—one is genius, the other 
stupidity—and both are equally inexplicable. 
But of all manifestations of soul-life, that of 
precocity is the most wonderful. It is like 


į a portion of heaven making its home in our. 


midst, and obeying the laws of its parent ex- 


i istence regardless of the tramniels of our 


elay. The attempted explanations have but 
darkened the subject. 

Theosophy claims to solve the problem by 
supposing the gifted child to be a reincar: 
nated genius of a previous birth—a re-em- 


bodiment in which it unconsciously utilizes. 


the experiences of a past life. Though beset 
with the slight difficulty of its unprovability, 
yet the theory seems to me, in all candor, to 
be the only argument in behalf of re-incar- 
nation that is worthy of any consideration. 

The spiritualistic hypothesis is even more 
groundless. That a departed spirit or any 
number of them should be the inspiring cause 
and (in some way) the ever present conditions 
of the child’s strivings, is wholly incredible. 
This would be making the spirit world sub- 
servient to our wants with a vengeance. Un- 


der this conception where would the person- 
ality of the child be? The innumerable ob- 


jections: annihilate the theory. How then 

explain the facts that I shall adduce direct- 

ly? I can not! Better however to leave them 

unexplained until a profounder knowledge 

of our spiritual existence shall furnish us 

15 an adequate key to unlock their mean- 
ng. 

In times past my spiritualistic triends took 
me to task for affirming in an essay that 
Blind Tom the black, idiotic musical genius, 
gave no proof whatever of any external, con- 
scious power as manifested in his playing. 
I then stated that he had an education—one 
of the best attainable. At some future time 
I may explain this affirmation, so seemingly 
contradictory of well-known facts. Little 
Hegner the wonderfal boy pianist, is another 
proof of the foregoing—he is also a thorough- 


ily educated lad—an artistic education simply 
condensed.in time. If this were all however 


the facts could be dismissed by saying that 
a precocious boy was simply one who attain- 
ed to a given state of development in a com- 
paritively short period of time. But this is 
far from all. The lacking element is the one 
under consideration. 

Certain animals when removed from par- 


‘ents and surroundings, and before they 


have had time or opportunity to gain the ex- 
perience of how to live like their kind by im- 
itation, will act under given circumstances 
as their parents would if similarly placed. 
Who knows the secret of their knowledge? 


‘| The explanation is ordinarily satisfactory by 
falling it instinct—a term simply descrip- 


tive of the fact but perfectly meaningless as 
arationale. This fact. has aclose connec- 
tion with our subject. Bear in mind that 
the baby animal acts without knowledge. 
Profoundly considered, the most astounding 
achievement of precocity does not surpass 
the unconscious behavior of the animal. 
Yet who would attribute inspiration to the 
lowly brute? 

The speculations thus briefly stated, have 
for years thrust themselves upon me—and 


whenever a living example like young Heg- 
ner challenges the wonder of the world, they 
recur with increased: force. Without ego- 
tism then, it may not be out of place to record 


a few facts of precocity that have come un- 
der my personal observation. About ten 
years ago a youngster raised his powerful 


voice in my house in complaint of the cold air 


bath that he was unceremoniously thrust 
Into. He has insisted upon staying and worry- 
ing me to this day—and I also insisted in 


the course of time that he should learn to 


serenade me more attractively than in his 
initial effort—that is by studying the noble 
art of fiddling. It is well that we can't al- 
ways foresee our inevitable woes, else my 


friends would never have heard more than. 


one bow scratch. When that wonderful“ 
baby attained to the mature age of six, I 
gave what is technically called a “kinder 
symphony” in one of my pupils” .rocitals. 
Said symphony is a musical composition for 
children in which various toy instruments 
are utilized to imitate the effects of a grand 
orchestra. To my little Walfried I assigned 
the drum part. This he learned by ear with 
startling ease and certainty. It was an ex- 
hibition of the highest kind of a refined 
rythmic sense. Now every teacher knows 
the necessity of a courss of training, that a 
pupil may follow with safety accelerated or 
retarded passages. 

acity, without the training? Soon after he 
had begun the study of the violin, he plano 
over my shoulder while I was practicing a 
piano piece. He seemed interested, and to 


‘my astonishment I noticed that his eyes fol- 


lowed the printed page line for line. Think- 
ing that the movement of my head might 
give him the clue, I purposely tried to throw 
him off. the track, but in vain. Considering 
the facts that he Had only then been stady- 
ing a few weeke, and therefore could only 
have recognized the simplest notes—and fur- 
ther that the violin requires but one staff, 
while the piano needs two, and that the mu- 


sie was intricate and covered with black | 


notes, it was a serious question to me how 


he managed to follow my playing: To my 


inquiry he replied: “Papa 1 follow by watch- 


ing the ‘accents.’ He could not make it 
clearer—his explanation was of course inad- 


equate. A similar fact aroused my atten- 
tion long before, in the case of a half idiotic 
pupil that I once had. After a number of 
years of tuition when he could play quite 
difficult music, I learned to my horror that 
he did not know the time value of hardly any 
of the notes which he successfully per- 


formed. 


At another time I utilized Masons’ “accent- 


ual treatment of scales” (I won’t waste preci- 


ous printer’s ink in explaining this techni- 
cal matter) in making his scale practice a 
little more interesting. In a little while his 
face lit up with an expression which to me 
had an unmistakable meaning, and he ex- 
claimed: 
play the scales so many fimes before I can 
stop”. He intuitively divined the rythmic 
law which underlies this method of scale 


practice. Shortly after, I spent fifteen min- 


utes in the vain endeavor to explain the mat- 
ter to a very intelligent lad of about: fourteen 
years of age. 

In one of our violin duets an interval ap- 
pears. Were it not for its repetition several 
times I should have considered it an error of 


print. It was undoubtedly meant for some: 


characteristic effect, but failed as it over- 
stepped the narrow line between the sublime 
and the ridiculous. The first time of its 
performance he looked inquiringly at me, 
with a pained expression on his face. Quite 
educated amateurs have not noticed this de- 
fect in the piece. Whence comes this know- 
ledge of the true in music before a process.of 
ordinary education? 


In one of his violin solos there is a redun- 
dant measure. I asked mm when he had 8 


Where did he get the ca- | 
New ‘York. Population, 7,000. 


“Oh papa, that is a trick, I have to 


played the piece several times if he detected 


anything wrong therein. He immediately 
pointed out the error. An exceedingly clever 
pianist failed to discover the flaw after re- 
peated trials and having it played to her be- 
side. The inaccuracy was far from being 
glaring—buat it was a violation of a law of 
rythm. The refined time-sense manifested 
in this little episode, it is, which makes his 
co-operation in concerted numbers as relia- 
ble as of any artist. In testing new instra- 
ments I have never known him to fail in ar- 
riving at a just estimate of their value, un- 
erringly detecting every weakness and spe- 
cial excellence. 

Synonomous with precocity is the rapid 
assimilation of subject matter. I have seen 


him master and almost memorize a three |. 
page composition in an hour and a half,with- | 


out the least instraction or help, which to 
my certain knowledge was studied several 
hours daily for several weeks, by a young 
man who had studied under good masters 
almost continuously for seven or eight years 
—and who had not completely mastered it at 
the end of his practice. 

In an analysis of these facts, a peculiar 
psychical feature is noticeable. It may be 
said that genius reads into the subject mat- 
ter. As an illustration: a gifted woman of 
great literary ability, once boasted to. me 
that she could read any manuscript no mat- 
ter how illegibly written—at sight. Having 
at the time some notes with me that I had 
scratched down in a railroad journey, I pro- 
duced them to test her skill, To tell the 
truth I could not decipher them all myself, 
having lost the trail of the thoughts which 
inspired them. To my amazement she read 
the notes with as much ease as though. they 
had been printed. Now she certainly did not 
read altogether what was there. How did 
she p the unoskilifally imprisoned 
thought? Liszt, the great. pianist, would 
translate a manuscript musical score into a 
piano solo, at sight—a feat, which, if I were 
to describe it in detail to my readers, would 


absoluteiy startle them at the colossal j 


achievement. It must be the same species of 
intaition which guides a mere child’s fingers 
through an intricate and difficult passage, 


very quickly while the average student slow- | 


ly and painfully assimilates it, first physi- 
cally and then spiritually. 

The purely physical side of the problem is 
a consideration -not to be overlooked. The 
most illy shaped and illy adapted hands for 


musical purposes will somehow manipulate |. 


them in the service of a thought which the 
most perfect ones will fail in, not so controll- 
ed. It would seem that the merely physical 


-act of stretching a large musical interval 
would be accomplished with ease by a large : 


hand. Yet I have seen the most laughable 
failures in that endeavor, while a small, ut- 
terly unmusical hand would somehow ac- 
complish the feat. Of course Ido not deny 
that a harmonious union of the mind and 
physique exhibit the highest physical ex- 
pression, in this world. The mind demands 
a certain set of actions to smbody an idea— 
the body then becomes the unconscious means 
to obey it. In the dullard the conception is 


evolved slowly and with conscious effort, | 


and its embodiment in the physical is corres- 
pondingly imperfect. How, in advance of 
its ordinary development, does this idea find 
lodgment in the organisms of the favored few, 


is one of the most mysterious of our other 


wise mysterious lives.. 


Readers of the JOURNAL who want a copy] For the Peerless Atlas of the World and The 


of the original Webster’ Unabridged Diction- 


ary will see by reference to our advertising 


columns on the eighth page how to obtain 
one for a little money, or a little work. 


SUMMER-SCHOOL OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE will be 
conducted by Mrs. Ursula N. Gestefeld, at the Sanita- 
rium, Bristol; . Conducted by Mrs Kate S eirce, Pri- 
mary Course, 12 Lessons. Basic statements of Christian 


ic 
Science.” [Adapted to meet the needs of those who have 


P 
Rallroad, 
Lessons. 
shady 
nly, 


had no previous instruction.] Terms, 225,00. The Inter- 


mediate Course is a continuation of this teaching, and shows 


about a renewed bods; the process being 
traced from the One Mind or God to Body or Flesh, and the 
continuity from the first to the last logically established. 

Terme. $25.00, 12 Lessons. Advanced Course, 12 

interpretation of Genesis, and of its sequence in the 
ew Testament. Terms, $50.00. Tuition payable in 

wane: Lessons of each Course will begin July 16th ann 
anise 5th, and on those dates only. The Sanitarium, which 


Delaware River, on the main hne of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, about 20 Inlles from Philadelphia, and 70 miles from 


Look Out For 


sudden changes 
of temperature! 
They produce 
serious derangements _ 
of the vital organs. 
Now is the time 
to strengthen 
the system with 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla. 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & co., 


Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
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BEECHAM'S PIS 


MAGES 


ON A WEAK STOMACH. 


2scts. a Box 
OF. ALL DRUCCISTS. 


POZZONI'S 
COMPLEXION 
POWDER 


Gives fresher Charms, to the 
old renewed youth. | 


TRY IT. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
The Secret of Health 


is the power to eat, digest and assimilate s 
` proper quantity of wholesome food. This 
Lean never be the case while impurities exist 

in thesystem. The blood must be purified; 

it is the vital principle, ramifying through 
every part ofthe bédy. Dr. Tutt's Pills expel 
all impurities and vitalize the whole system. 


A Noted Divine says: 

“I have been using Dr. Tutt's Liver Pills 
the past three months for dyspepsia, weak 

stomach and nervousness. I never had any. 
thing to do me so much good. I recommend 
them as the best pill in @xistence, and do alj 
I can to acquaint others with their merits 

hey are a special blessing.” 

Rev. F. R. OSGOOD, New York.. 


Tutt’s Liver Pills, 


FOR DYSPEPSIA. 
Price, 250. Office. 39 & 41. Park Place, N. Y. 


TAROID 


SURE CURE for PILES, $ SALT ’ RHEUM 


88 Tee e d 
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Bon B Randatnk . 7: Chienen. Price. Bc. Or} 


The Most RELIABLE voce 
l Forinfants b & invali d3. 

Nota medicine, but a specially 
prepared Food, adapted to the 
weakest stomach. 4 sizes cans. 
Pamphlet free. Bamer. Mase 
(on every label). Palmer, Hass 


— 
EYSTONE MORTGAGE COMPANY. Avordeen, S 18 
offers guaranteed 7 per cent. Farm ectric 
and ana qas B:nds. Bank and other dividend pah tacke Ad- 

dress us for particulars. Eastern office, 1328 Cnestnnt St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Grad: portant ! 


ONLY SI. 50 


Chicago Weekly Times One Year. 


As a concise and intelligent epitome of the world the Peer 
less Atlas Is Equal to any $10.00 Atlas. 
It has handsomely colored County Maps of all the States 
and Territories, with a number of double page maps to rep- 
resent the most Important States. 
All countries on the face of the earth are shown, and all 
large cities of the world, the important towns and most of 
the nee of the United States are given; also the latest 
aps. 


The great mass of Information contained in the Descrip- 
tive and Historical pages of the Peerless Atlas constitutes a 
whole library in itself. 


Size—Open,. 14 by 22 inches; glosed, 14 by 11 "inches, 
WITH SUBSTANTIAL pape per binding. 


The Weekly Times 


Contains the best and most complete details of each day’s 
history of the world, and is devoted to the interests of De- 
mocracy and of the great Northwest. THE TIMES MODA; 
$1.00 a year, postage prep ald. . : 


Address; THE CHICAGO TIMES CO., 
Chicago, III. 


Warm Weather 


coming early, 
finds, the system 
unable to resist =~ 
prevailing. epidemics. ° 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 
is the most reliable __ 
blood-purifier 


and tonic. 


Take it now. 


prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & COs: 
Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1. Worth $5 a Bottle. 


* 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 
HAVE J UST P PUBLISHED. 


AUSSI Se 
ITS PEOPLE AND 118 ‘LITERATURE. 


By EMILIA PARDO. BAZAN. Translated from the Spanish by 
FANNY HALE GARDINER. 12mo. $1 25. 

This remarkable and brilliant work was originally given 
in the form of essays before the Spanish Athenzum at Mad- 
Tid—a body composed of the foremost authors and scholars 
of Spain, The essays received such hem ty recognition that 
they were soon issued in book form; and they now appear fer 

Ə first time in an English translation. The work is one 
thet must challenge attention in any country for its deep 
mue itical insight, wide historical: knowledge, and charming 
8 

A WINTER HOLIDAY 
IN SUMMER LANDS, 


By JULIA NEWELL JACKSON. Illustrated, 12mo. $1 25. 


A pleasautly written and easily read short book of travel. 
The Author. with a small party of friends, made a winter er- 


stay in Cuba and Mexico was of uncummon interest, and the 

descriptions of life and society in these romantic places are 

Riven in if delightful vein, with apt feminine touches and. 
3 wit, . 


SRORT HISTORY OF MEXICO. 


By ARTHUR HOwaRD NOLL. 12mo. $1.00. 

This is a compact work, covering the whole. ground of 
Mexican history in a single volume, inn th the, 
earliest Aztec civilization in Mexico, it gives an e o or 

au toat is CIraiy Known regard 


rise all 
iminating in the death of Mas- 
imillan, and ends with Mexico as a Republic, 


A FOREIGN MATCH. . 


By MMI. Bigot (Mary Healy). 12mo, $1.00. - 
Mme. Bigot (Mary Healy), who is known thro 
charming little Son: “A Mote Ca Caprice,” whieh wrongh her 
ed the high honor of “crowned” 


OR, PAGES 482 on o LIFE Ar-. 
z TWENTY. x 


From the French or f ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. Laurel 

: Crowned Tales. 12mo, gilt top, $1.00. 

This dreamy, imaginative, poetic tale bas long been 
known a8 one of the purest gems: of Fiench literatura, 
American readers will be delighted to welcome an English 
translation of Raphael“ In this most fastidious edition. It 
is a worthy continuation of the series which contains John 
son’s “Rasselas” and Laboulaye's “Abdallah. 


For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent 
post-paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Chicago. 


HOW DOLLARS ARE MADE ! 


Fortunes are made every day in the booming towns i 


THE QUEEN AND CRESCENT ROUTE. 


Cheap Lands and Homes in Kentucky 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, l 
and Louisiana. 

2.000.000 acres splendid bottom, upland, timber, and 
stock lands. Also the finest fruit and mineral lands on the 
continent for sale on favorable terms. 

EARMERS ! with all thy getting get a home in thesun- 
ny South where blizzards and ice clad plains are unknown. 

THE Q & CRESCENT ROUTE I9 
94 miles the Shortest 


CINCINNATI to 
and Quickest Line ORLEANS 
110. Miles Short- CINCINNATI to ` 


„est and Quickest 
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ACKSONVILLE, 
for Correct County Maps, Lowest ote and full peter 
lars, address D. d. EDWARDS. Gen. Pass. and Tkt, Agent. 
— & Crescent Route, Cincinnati, O. 


Agents’ profits per month. Will prove it or pay 
forfeit. New portraits just out. A $3 50 Sample 
gent fres to all 

W. H. Chidester & Son, 28 Bond St.. N. Y. 


der NET GUARANTEED "ics 
AT SHEFFIELD, ALA., Pantie mets 


9, if improved Within six months. Sheffield is on the 
Lonisrille & Nashville R. R.. the East Tenn., Va. & Ga. R. R. 
and the B am, Sheffield and Tennessee River R. B, 
and at head of navigation on the Tennessee River. 38 man- 
ufactorles, including 5 blast iron furnaces, employing 8 
men. Other enterprises, including extensive ‘railroad 
now under construction, will employ 1,000 aad yadattional. ` 


ATTEN D SALE. Aoa from all points. u Deseripuve 
er furnished on an application to SHEFFIELD LAND, 


IRON & COAL COMP. 
PHOTOGRAPHY MADE EASY, 


The Amatenr Photographers Hand- 
Book, by Arthur Hope. The Latest and 
best work on the Subject, thoroughly 
$ The book of all oth- 


sure 3 
tiful illustrations. Send for 8 


j T5 ets.. Clot mail 
circular. Paper covers oo SiN II. EIN 80 N ot COs 


PDS 88 State Street. Chisago: 


Complaints 


beculiar to Spring 
and early Summer 
may be averted 
by cleansing the blood 
and toning up 
the system with the 
well-known standard 
alterative 


AE RSO | 
Sarsaparilla. 
7 Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co.; 


Lowell, Mass. 
Don't fail to get AYER’S. 


METAL 


TIPPED. | | 


ASK FOR THEM. ` 


TAKE NONE BUT THEM. 


See name EVER READY” on back of each Stay. 


ACKNOWLEDGED THE BEST DRESS STAY ON THE MARKET. 
PERSPIRATION PROOF, PLIABLE, EASILY ADJUSTED. 


—MANUFACTURED BY— 


Foe 


WILL NOT CUT 


THROUGH. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, . 


THE YPSILANTI DRÉSS STAY MANUFACTURING co. 


For Sale by all Jobbers and i Betallers. 5 2 z 
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| Moles From tur People. 


‘INFORMATION ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 


Bruno. 

Wen now, the honored, resurrected form 

Of Bruno, pulseless through the ragiog storm, 
Fashioned by fire, with fiery face surveys 

His holy murderers of former days; 
A face of adamant is his—a ghost 
‘Fh’ abiding. monument of what was lost, 

A knocking at the gilded gates of sin, 

A knocking at the quaking souls within 
Unsinged amidst a cataract of flame, 

With form erect and countenance the same; 
And ‘spite the vaunted boast that all is over.” 
The heretic stands destined to recover 

His former prestige, bringing vengeance due 
‘To past transyressura, hell’s unfeeling crew. 


Yet 'tis not Bruno in that bronz3 we see, 
And thereby hangs tale of mystory. 

Nor was it Bruno iu the fire was burnt, 
Another tale of wonder to be learnt; 

In both the outward shape or form alone, 
Both then as now was operated ou. 

By fires his body was consumed ’tis true, 
And fires in after years the same renew; 
For bodies are but burning bushes here, 
Consuming day by day and year by year, 
Asin the wilderness of ages past, 

From Horeb’s mount the Bush was seen to last, 

But souls immortal, if they live at all. 

Must live and walk with. God. or suffer thrall. 

. This did the soul of Brugo, and sn where 
‘So’er he stood, the smile of Heav'n was there. 
"Where God abides, no flame of hell can harm, 
And thus unmoved the martyr faced the storm. 
The soul of Bruno, spark of vital flame, 

Is Bruno’s self, uninjured, still the same; 

For know that truth is incombustible 
In fires terrestrial or firea of hell, 

The only thing on earth that will endure 
In bodies perishable or impure. 

„„ From a poem by Prof. James Corkery in the 

Primitive Catholic. 


Locating Wels. An Interesting State- 


ment of Facts. 


To the Editor of the Religio-Philosophical Journal: 


Lou ask me to give a short history of my exper- 
Fence in exercising what some people call a peculiar 
itt of tracing subterraceous veins of water. That 
takes me back seventy yeare. My uncle, Stephen 

Hussey, bad this faculty; he tried several of us boys 


‘to eee if any had the power he possessed. He found 


‘the rod turned readily in my bands, and didn’t I 
atrut around, a little stub of a boy proud that I was 
Jike uncle Stephen and that none of the other boys 


were like bim at all! Uncle Stephen had a family of 
nine children, but one of whom bas this faculty. Lou 


see readily this power was inherited or born in. 
me only waiting to have something to bring it out; 
ike any other boy I was always tinkering at this 
more or Jess until grown, but at this time I never lo-. 
cated any wells that I remember. The firat that J 
remember locating was in 1832 for my older brother 


RELIGIO-PH{LUSOPHICAL JOURNAL. 


money was saved—at the Catholic institution six 
miles below the county house, called the St. Joseph 
Retreat. The authorities commenced a large well 
twenty feet in diameter and sixty feet in circum- 
ference, and got it augered thirty feet deep in solid 
clay. For some cause they discharged the man that 
bossed the job and employed the one that had done 
part of the jobs at the county house, Giles Foster. 
Chey told him to dig the weil ten feet deeper; he 
told them it might be better to find out whether 
there was a vein of water running under the well; 
those who seemed to have eharge of the whole mat- 
ter were two ladies. I supposed them to be lady su- 

/ periors of the Catholic Church. Foster and I live in 
the same town, he had put down a good many wells 
which I had located, and we were well acquainted. 
In their consultation they concluded to send for me; 
Fos'er came after me, and we met those ladies. I 
tolu them I had found there was a vein of water run- 
ning under the well near the west side. They told 
Foster to drive a two-inch gas pipe to see if I was 
correct, he struck the water at one hundred and 
eighteen feet; it rose above the bottum. They insert- 
ed the rod eight feet from the bottom of the well, 
and it flowed through at the rate of sixty-seven bar- 
relis per day; this water is hard while that at the 
county house is very soft; but you see this is no 
fault of mine. I think I can give an account of lo- 
cating a well for the Canada Southern Railway 
at Essex Center, south of Detroit. This well is 
one huudred and ten feet deep, and the water is 
perfectly soft. A year ago, I told Mrs. Fuller I be- 
lieved I would not locate any more wells; she said, 
she had heard such talk before; before a week had 
passed a man came after me ten miles distant to lo- 
cate a Well for a widow woman. He had put down 
four wells, but had not got what she wanted, the 
Wells she wanted were to water an eighty acre past- 
ure lot; this woman had been in the habit of going 
and pumping water for twenty-five or thirty head of 
Cattle fur two or three years a mile and half from 
Ler home. The second time the man came I went 
with him, be would take me there and bring me 
back if I would gu. I found on the premises a deep 
county ditch about. twenty-five rods long; on the 
bauk of that ditch as I passed along I saw the 
places where tbey had put down four or five dif- 
terent wells bat no water. At the lower end I 
found the vein followed it, until I was satisfied it 
was a good one aud stuck the stake. The man 
drove a two-inch gas pipe seven!y feet; the water 
came to within two feet of the top of the ground. 
It runs constantly three-fourths of an inch of water 
--or enough to water a hundred head of cattle. I 
located anuther; it flowed just to the level of the 
ground; the four wells that were put down at ran- 
dom cost the lady about one hundred dollars. The 
one I located at the ditch where they got the water 
cost fifteen dollars. 


My theory in locating wells is that we are sen- 
sitive, ‘and the motive power is electric, I judge 
by the tremor or current of something that streaks 
up my arms on approaching a run of water. I can 
always tell it is near before the rod turns at all; 
and I think I can sometimes tell wben I am in the 
vicinity of veins without the rod. You cannot trade 
horses or count the stars; you have got to keep 
your mind strictly on your business if you lorats 
wells successfully. I always look right on the 
ground, and here is another curious thing to me— 

| sometimes I go forty reds without crossing a vein; 


about a mile from whera I live now; this has beer I grip the rod very tight; I have to stop and rest 


my home since 1885. Forty-eight years ago I put 
down my wells and they flowed over. 
trouble commenced, everybody wanted a flowing 


Then the: 


my hands, and then I am apt to look ahead to see. 


Where I am going, and very often my eyes become 
riveted to a spot four or five rods ahead, and it 


Well aud from this circumstance my fame with the. stems as though I can almost hear a whisper say- 


divining: rod whether for good or evil has grown. 


I must give a little history of our first flowing. 


Well. I was on a dry farm; our cows had to goin 
the woods to get water and sometimes were lying 
out all night, and as the water was fast drying up 1 
‘set thres men to digging a well near the barn. I 
Was sick at this time with an intermittent fever, un- 
able to work. The men had got the well down 
twenty-two feet; my money was gone and I told 
my wife that night that I was going out in the morn- 
ing to stop the digging and pay the men off. She felt 
badly about it since she knew as well as I that the 
only way we had to get our groceries was to sell the 
butter she could make from the milk of those cows. 
After breakfast I. started out to pay the men cff; 
she put on her bonnet and went with me aud on 
the way she told me that she had dreamed the night 
previous that we went out, got an auger and bored 
4n that well and that water came up and run over 
the top. At ten o'clock an auger having been se- 
-cured and used, water was struck and it came 80 
fast that the men tried to plug upthe well but fail- 
ing in this they commenced stoning; the water kept 
flush up with the stoning all the time until dark. 
We told the neighbors that night the fix we were in, 
and the next morning they were there bright and. 
early with their pumps, with which the well was 


pumped out about ten o’clock, after which.we com- 


menced stoning with two men in the well, the water 
following the stoning until we got it stoned near 
„enough the top to pass the stones down by hand. 
We gained on the water a little but it flowed over 


before dark. This was the first flowing well that Ẹ 


was known in this county that we ever heard of, 
and obtained by a dream. 1 R 
Edwin Powers’ well was dried up by his neigh-; 
bor putting down a well sixty rods distant on an- 
other farm; then they undertook to get a supply of 
water by driving a rod down in the well two bun- 
dred and twenty-five feet and failed. The men were 
to give Mr. Powers a good supply of water or no pay. 
Powers concluded then to have a well located with 
the divining rod, which I did, and found a first class 
well four rods from the old one at the same depth— 
eighty feat. Another man west of Milford, augered 
sixty feet; the well caved and he lost part of his 
tools. He went down in another place a hundred 
and ten feet but got no water. I went south of bis 
house and got a well twenty feet deep with five feet 
of water. George Lots came here one day living 
twelve miles distant, a stranger, and said, he and 
others had just put down then five wells; gone 
through the clay a hundred and twenty feet into 

6 sand and found no water. I went back with 
him could find no indications of water where the 

en were at woik—but in a more convenient place 

good vein. They finally concluded to try the place 
T located and got the water at a hundred and twen- 
‘ty feet, the water came to within twelve feet of the 
surface yielding thirty pails an hour through a small 
` gas pipe. One of my neighbors had three wells and 
then bored to the rock below with an auger; all 
failed in a dry time, not any water at such times for 
years; bis wife asked me to locate a well for them 
with the divining rod. I did so, and now they havea 
- good flowing well at their door. This vein I traced 
within a rod of one of their old wells, and it is no 
deeper then they bored in the other wells. Ohe neigh- 
‘por said, he would have a well where he wanted it. 
„I said., there was no water there, he didn’t believe 
it, spent $150 and then was glad to put it where I 
located; got an abundance of water at fifty-two feet, 
‘that was nearly one hundred less then he went 
-down in the other place. : 

I gave you an account of two wells I located at 
the county house some years. since. In that letter 
T stated that they had tried to find water by putting 
down wells for two or three years. I have since 
learned they worked at it for three years through 
the dry part of the season and failed. The two 

Welle I mentioned in that letter after furnishing 
‘water for ten years failed entirely by caving in at 
the bottom. If I remember rightly there were five 
hundred inmates in the county house and two hun- 
‘dred and fifty in the insane asylum. I think there 
Were fifty bands to help to keep the things run- 
ning; tbere has to be a great deal of water to furn- 
ish such an institution, part of the. supply, comes 
‘from a sand ridge half a mile distant south. At this 
time James Galispie, the keeper of the county house, 
came and asked me to come there saying, it was an 
entirely private affair that nothing had been said to 


` .- the superintendent, but that I should be paid for 


my journey. I went down twelve miles, and I told 
Mr. G., where the veins of water run, I knew one of 
them run south crossed under the Michigan.Cen- 
tral. Railroad between the county house and the 
railroad. I told Galispie if they could pump the wa- 
ter from where there was a sag in the ground in the 
ravine I was satisfied they could find a flowing well. 
They sent a man with me and we staked it out, I found 
when we got in the low ground there were other 
[veins of water coming in from the west, and where 


ing “there it is, there it is.“ 

Now vou haven't felt the least sensation in your 
ar die, the rod is perfectiy still in your hands; you 
pass on and as you approach the spot where your eyes 
have been attracted, you begin to feel the sensa- 
tion in your arms, or down goes your rod. When I 
fiist noticed this I thought it musi be my mind, and 
1 would go over the ground to seeif I were not mis- 
taken, but every time I passed over the spot I found 
it the same. I kept this a secret for some time; I 
mentioned it one day to a young man who was very 
sensitive; he discredited it just the same as I did 
at firat, and he said, be had not told anybody. 
-[ celebrated my eightieth birthday the first day of 
last December—you see I am old; but I was per- 
suaded to go to Hudson, Lenawee county, eighty 
miles distant to locate wells for water works in 
February; and since then I have had the grip, and 
then took cold and I think Iam nearing the river 
fast; and wife just able to walk; we are both liable 
to step out any day, but we are waiting patiently as 
G. B. Stebbins says, for the good time coming. I 
belonged to the old men's club two years ago; we 
had seven members, now we have two left. I am 
now the oldest; one died Saturday at eighty-six 
years of age. CYRUS FULLER. 

Stark, Mich. 5 . 


Purporting to be trom Dr. Cronin. 


There is an old gentleman over in thé abstract 
office of Handy & Co., on East Washington. street, 
Chicago, who claims to have been visited by the spir- 
its of Dr. Cronin, J. Young Scammon, and many 
other formor notables. 


This man is Robert Alexander, a Scotch man, who 
has lived in Chicago a great many years. Mr. Alex- 
ander is a professed spiritualist. 


An Evening News reporter interviewed Mr. Alex- 
ander yesterday afternoon, and relates the follow: 
ing: The old gentleman. was enthusiastic in his 
faith, and declared it was his religion, After relat- 
ing that he first begau the study of Spiritualism in 
Baltimore, atter having been one day told by “a still, 
smalt voice“ within him to go and see his uncle, Mr. 
Alexander related a story about a talk he had with 
the late J. Young Scammon, and the latter’s rela- 
tions with Long John” Wentworth. This story 
will be relished hugely by old residents. who are 
aware of the enmity that existed between the two. 
It is related in no sacrilegious spirit, and is given 
just as Mr. Alexander told it. “You see,” said Mr. 
“Alexander, “I talk with departed friends at my 
home, 265 North avenue, almost every night.. Regu- 
larly at 9 o’clock I go into a room by myself, light 
the lamp, and sit down. Soon I hear from the spir- 
ita, and 1 can generally talk to any of my friends of 
bygone days. I can hear their voices, but cannot see 
them. For the last week or so I have, at the request 
of Mr. Fernando Jones, been in communication 
with the late J. Young Scammon. Mr. Scammon, 
on the first night, said be bad arrived on the other 
side all right, and was quite contented. I asked him 
ir he had heard of Mr. Wentworth. He said he didn’t 
like to talk about Mr. Wentworth. The next time 1 
talked witb bim I asked him again if he had heard 
of Mr. Wentworth, and he said that he had, and that 
Mr. Wentworth was rather uncomfortably situated. 
I hear from Mr. Scammon quite often, but he de- 
clines to give me much news about Mr. Wentworth. 
_ “When McGarigle escaped I communicated with 
friends in the spirit worid, and knew just about 
where he was, because they told me he was being 
transferred at that moment from one vessel to an- 
other. I told that story the next day, and everybody 
laughed at me, but it came true, as everybody 
koows. 
“When the steamer Denmark was supposed by 
everybody to be lost I said that all would be saved, 


other world telling me that all the passengers had 
been landed at the Azores, and subsequent events 
Proved this to be true. 

“The greatest experience I had, however, was 
about a week after Dr. Cronin was murdered. The 
papers were filled with dispatches to the effect that 
he was seen here, and there, and everywhere, dis- 
guised, and accompanied by a woman, etc, while 
people here in Chicago maintained that he had been 
murdered. I determined to find out whether Cron- 
in was dead or not. I communicated with departed 
friends, and asked them to look around and see if a 
man named Cronin had come among them. They 
said he bad. In a few moments I was terrible 
startled by a vision that presented itself in front of 
me. There came down a sort of luminous veil, or 
curtain, lighted up, and in the middie of this, with 
Its folds clinging about it, was the figure of a large 
and powerfully built man. I was terrible frighten- 
ed, manifestations never having been presented that 
way, but finally managed to compose myself suffic- 


they crosced the vein we were following we struck ! iently to inquire: ‘Wuoare you?’ Pm Dr.Cronin,’ 


the staker. I think there were three before we 
reached the Michigan Central Railroad. Here they 
have got these two flowing wells; some of the De- 
troit papers estimated their worth at twenty thou- 
‘sand dollars to the institution; they furnish more 
water than can be used. This. is my greatest 
triumph; these wells are one hundred and forty 
feet deep. I located another and this flowed over; 
this was onan entirely different vein of water, but 
on one of those veins were the first wells ever lo- 
-cated on the high ground. a ae 
Here is another instance were a good deal of 


tbe figure replied. ‘You wanted to hear from me, did- 
n't you?” Ves, I said. Then you were really mur- 
dered?’ ‘I was, replied the doctor, ‘horribly butch- 
ered” And then the spirit of the martyred doctor 
went on to say how the crime was committed. ‘I do 
not know who the man was who killed me,’ said the 
doctor, ‘but when I ran up the steps of the Carlson 
cottage and got into the room 1 was met by three 
men. One was Bourk, the other Cougblin, and the 


third man I do not remembered to have ever seen. 
| They beat me to death with clubs. 
“* Was P. O. Sullivan in the conspiracy?” 


becaure I bad received a communication from the’ 


(ere TT A ũ—ꝛ— — — — — ( — — —6ä—ö. — — ͤ—— = 


much about the Clan-na-Gael funds. 


“ ‘Yes, he was, but he wasn’t in the room when 
‘I was killed; he was watching outside. . 

What occurred after that?’ : 

“ ‘They stripped my body of the clothes, buried 
them some distance west of the house, but have 
since dug them up and placed them elsewhere. My 
body is now in a wellin Lake View. There is a 


cover over the well, but people do not go to it to get 
Water. 


asked Dr. Cronin who was the chief conspirator 
to the crime, and be mentioned the man’s name. The 
doctor saia he was murdered because he knew too 
I told this 
story to lots of people long before the pody was dis- 
covered, but they simply laughed at me.“ 


Has the Eud Come? 
Has the end come? 
if at last the end of the house of Romanoff was ap- 
proaching. Nihilism, socialism, all forms of democ- 
racy, in spite of the war of extermination waged 
against them these many years, flourish among both 
sexes of all classes of. peuple, in the army and navy, 
among officers and men, in the imperial palaces and 
the peasant’s hut, so that the Emperor, his family 
and suite are nowwhere and at no time sure of the 
assassin’s absence. Poland is now more than ever 
ready to enter into an allianca with the enemies of 
Russia, wherever they may come from. The Baltic 
provinces were forcibly estranged from the Emper- 
or’s cuuse by his yielding to Panslavism, which for- 
cibly de-Germanizes those old Germanic communi- 
ties to Russify them and force them into the Greek 
Catholic Church, of which the Emperor is also Pope. 
The first opportunity that offers will find those sons 


It looks, indeed, in Russia as 


of Teut in the ranks of Russia's enemies. In the in- 


terior of tbe Empire, also in South Siberia, the dis- 


satisfaction of even the orthodox population breaks 


forth in violent actions on account of the reckless de- 
spotism and cruelty of the imperial officers, whom 
nobody prevents from tyranniziog over the people 
ad libitum, and none has the right to complain. It 
is high treason in Russia to sprak or write anything 
about the misrule and oppression ander which sub- 
jects groan and perish. If there is any Jew in the 
Empire of Gog and Magog who feels any sympathy 
with the governing class or any respect for the laws 
of that land of trutality, he must be either an angel 
of mercy or a brutalized siave without any senti- 
ments of honor, right and humanity; few it any of 
this kind, we imagine, live in Russia. With the 
growth of relentless despotism, and the terrorized 
state of the Emperor and his lieutenants, the ene- 
mies of the imperial house increase rapidly in num- 
ber, fierceness and recklessness, so that death loses 
its terror for those men and women. This state of 
incessant warfare between the governing and gov- 
erned classes can not last much longer. The crash 
is sure to come. It may come any day. The nine- 
teenth century will not Close over the Russian Empire 
under its present form of? government. The soul 
shudders at imagination’s ‘pictures of the carnage, 
the streams of blood, the reeking holocausts, the 


cries of woe and horror to accompany the catastro- 


11 end of Gog and Magog. American Isra- 
élite. 


A Hindoo Trick. 


Kellar, the magician, saw a trick at Calcutta 
which, he confesses, bafiled him. He was in a long, 
vacant room with four friends, and they were al- 
lowed to examine it thoroughly. There were four 
fakirs present. The party took seats on a bench 
midway of the room. The fakirs lighted acensor, 
from which exuded a sickly, sweetish smoke. filling 
the entire room. The fakirs then began a wild, 
whirling dance, all the while chanting and beating 
tom-toms, when suddenly the dancers appeared to 
increase in number until a dozen were dancing and 
whirling about. These then decreased until but one 
dancer remained, an old man with flowing beard. 
What became of the other dancers Keilar can not 
tell, though he tried, by another search of the room, 
to discover the secret. i f 


If one could tell how much absinthe Kellar had 
swallowed before he saw this sight one might bet- 
ter tell what became of the fakirs. Kellar's imagi- 
nation is never at its best, however, except when 
stimulated by the @ priori opinions of the Seybert 
Commission. 


From Arkansas. 


To the Editor of the Relizio Philosophical Journal 


A word from Arkansas, I trust will not be unwel- 
come. This state all over as far as I can learn is ripe 
for the harvest, that is, among the thinkers, and 
they are more than one would suspect. Not a 
neighborhood have I seen, but there were several, 
hungry for what, they did not exactly know, till they 
found it in Spiritualism. When I came here nearly 
two years ago, only one man, the postmaster, acknow- 
ledged himself a Spiritualist. Now we have nearly 
two dozen, and have made arrangements to build us 
a hall the coming autumn. Thres of us went to 
Lookout Mountain camp meeting last summer, near 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and were sv well pleased that 
about a dozen of us expect to go there next summer. 
Mrs. A. M. Glading is a fine lecturer, psychometrist 
and writing medium. Mrs. Kibbey of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and Mrs. Camprelle of St. Augustine, Fia., are 
fine mediums: We were there about two weeks. 
The camp continued through July and August daily, 
and on Sundays during September. They expect 
to hold three months this year. Dr. Fuller and wife 
were managers of the hotel and grounds. The Doc- 
tor was lecturer for the Chattanooga Association. He 
is about to make a lecturing tour through the South. 
On the mountain we felt as though we were in na- 
ture’s holy of holies. Above us were the remains 
of the old Confederate earth works captured by 
Gen. Hooker; in our own grounds of fourteen acres, 
were most of the natural curiosities of the mountain. 

Lake City, Ark. : S. T. EWING. 


- What Bacteria Are. 


The great majority of these microscopic plants are 
what botanists call bacteria, the smallest form of 
vegetable life. So small are they that it would take, 
in some cases, as muny as fifteen thousand of them 
arranged in a row to extend an inch. They have 
different forms, some being round, some oval, some 
rod-shaped, and others much the shape of a cork- 
screw, or spiral. In all cases they are so small that 
one needs a powerful microscope to study them, and 
in no case can we perceive them singly with the 
naked eye. When countless millions of them are 
grouped together in a mass, or colony, we can see 
them about as we are able to see at a great distance 
an approaching army, of which we are unable to 
distinguish a single soldier. 

We have said that these bacteria move about; and 
this is true of most of them, although there are 
some which do not appear to move at all, but re- 
main fixed where they find a good feeding-place. 
Those that have motion behave in a very peculiar 
manner; some wabble about in one place without 
moving forward in the least; others dart hither and 
thither, back and forth, at an apparently furious 
rate, rocking and twirling about, and turning a hun- 
dred somersaults as they move along. pe 
Bacteria multiply very rapidly, and they do this in 
a strange way. A single one breaks itself in two; 
then each half grows to be as large as the first. 
Then these in turn divide up again and so on, 
until from a single one we have mapy thousands 
in a short time. To give you the figures, such 
as they are, a single one can multiply at so enor- 
mous a rate that lu forty-eight hours it can produce 
something like 280, 000.000, 000 of bacteria. Great 
consequences follow this enormous increase of bac- 
teria; for while one which is sp small in itself can 
do little, the vast army resulting from the multipli- 
cation of one is able to accomplish. much. Prof. 
Frederick D. Chester in St. Nicholas. 


Origin of the Word ‘Socialism “° 


The word “socialism” is little more than half a 
century old. It is a disputed point whether it was 


kuowu as “Humanitarianiem,” or by Louis Reybaud 

a well-known publicist and a severe critic on social- 
ism. The former claimed to have originated it with 
the design of opposing. it to the word “individual- 
ism.” then coming into use; the latter wan, however, 
the first to employ it in print; namely, in 1836, when 
he began a series of articles on Modern Socialists” 
in the “Revue des Deux Mondes.“ J. S. Mill (Po- 
litical Economy,” book ii., chapter 1, section 2), says 
the word socialism “originated among the Euglish 
communists“ and Mr. Kirkup (“Inquiry Into Social- 
ism,” page 2), that it “was coined in England s9 re- 
cently as 1835, during the agitation of Robert 


—— —————'ů ꝶö ——5ͤͤ . — 


invented by Piefre Leroux, the founder of a system: 


Owen,” but, unfortunately, neitber author has given 
any verification of his statement. f 

Perhaps M. Leroux, who professed to have invent- 
ed the word socialism, came as near as anyone has 
done toward correctly defining it. He was what 
most people would call a socialist, but he did not 
deem himself such and did not use the term tp de- 
note a true system. He opposed it, as be said, to in- 
dividualism, and so he defined it as “a poli ical or- 


ganization in which the individual is sacrificed to the | 


society.” The definition may be improved by the 
omission of the word political,“ for the obvious 
reason that there may be, and has been, a socialism 
not political but religious. The most thorough going 


socialism has generally been of a religious kind. 


Where the entire sacrifice of the will and interests of 
the individual to the ends of a community are de- 
manded, as in communism, the only motive suffic- 
iently strong to secure it for any length of time, 
even in a small society, is the religious motive. 

. Socialism, then, as I understand it, is any theory of 
social organization which sacrifices the legitimate. 
liberties of individuals to the will or interests of the 
community. I do not think we can get much fur- 
ther in the way of definition. The thing to be de- 
fined is of its very nature vague, and to present what 
is vague as definite is to misrepresent it. No defini- 
tion of n sauce true aud precise has ever 
been given. FOr socialism is essentially indefinite, 
indeterminate.—Good Words. 


— 


The Cassa daga Programme for 1890. 


To the Editor of the Religio Philosophical Journal. | 

I herewith enclose you a copy of our programme 
as it will ba at Cassadaga this season. Any insertion 
you might make in your JOURNAL will be appreci- 
ated. I would also note that the North Western 
Orchestra of Meadville will furnish music at the 
camp during the entire meeting. Edgar W. Emer- 
son will be with us the last ten days of the meeting. 


A. H. GASTON, 
Meadville; Ea. Secby C. L. F. Ass n. 


The programme is as follows: Friday, July 25th, 
Miss Jennie B. Hagan; Saturday 26th, Hon. sianey 
Dean; Sunday 27th, Miss Jennie B. Hagan and Hon. 
Sidney Dean; Monday 28th, conference; Tuesday 
29th, Lyman C. Howe; Wednesday - 30ch, Hon. Sidney 
Dean; Thursday 31et, Lyman C. Howe; Friday, Aug- 
ust Ist, Willard J. Hull; Saturday 2ad, Hon. Sidney 
Dean; Sunday 3rd, Lyman C. Howe and Walter 
Howell; Monday 4th, conference; Tuesday 5th, Mrs. 
F. O. Hyzer; Wednesday 6ib, J. Frank Baxter; 
Thursday ch, Mrs. R. S. Lillie; Friday Sch, J. Frank 
Baxter; Saturday 9th, Mrs. F. O. Hyzer and W. J. 
Colville; Sunday 10th, Mrs. R. S. Lilie and J. Frank 
Baxter; Monday lith, conference; Tuesday 12ih, W. 
J. Colville; Wednesday 13tb, Miss Jennie B. Hagan; 
Thursday T4th, Walter Howell; Friday 15th, - 5 
Saturday 16th, Willard J. Huil and Jennie Leys; 


Sunday 17th, Mrs. Cora L. V. Richmond and W. J. 


Colville; Monday 18th, conference; Tuesday 19th, W. 
C. Warner; Wednesday 20th, Rev. Henry Frank; 
Thursday Zist, Mre. Cora L. V. Richmond; Friday 
22nd, W. J. Colville; Saturday 23rd, W. C. Warner 
and Jennie Leys; Sunday 24th, Mrs. Cora L. V. Rich- 


mond and Hon. a. B. Richmond; Monday 25th, con- 


Terence; Tuesday 26th, Mre. Cora L. V. Richmond; 
Wednesday Zieh, Hon. A. B. Kichmond; Thursday 
28th, Mre. R. s. Lillie; Friday 29. h, Walter Howell; 
Saturday 30th, Mrs. Elizabeth L. Watson; Sunday 
31th, Mrs. R. S. Lillie anu Mrs. E. L. Watson. 


— 


R. S. P., Stanton, Florida, writes: Dr. Wat- 
son's Religion of Spiritualism,” I think prepared 
me for senvus hopes of a ihinkable future lilo. Later 
1 was greatly assisted in banishing my haunting 
doubts vy reading Epes Sargent’s “scientific Basis 
of Spiritualism,” ne account tor many of the unsatis- 
factory and often baffling communications received 
from returning spirite, by the fact. of a separate 
state of conscivusuess, such as is exemplified in the 
somnambulist. While receiving through a trance 
medium a most wonderful communication froma 
beloved son, who told me of incidents and things 
which í haa forgotten, mentioning names of pei- 
sons Í did not know, but of whom £ afterwards as- 
certained their correctness, he said to me: “I don’t 
even remember my owu name to-day.” I discovered. 
that like the lightning’s flasn came gleams of intelli- 
gence aud proois of memory fuch as I had pot 
deemed possible. I talked with my son, and I know 
it. The medium does not even yet kuow my name. 
But in order to feel the nearness of the worid of 
spirit, one should get the proof through his own or- 
ganism. At three score years of age there came to 
me a series of agonizing and overwhelming sor- 
rowe. I had bad sittings with prominent and gifted 
women, such as Maud Lord, and Mrs. M. J. Buling, 
that charming and lovable lady. 1 had read much of 


‘the philosophy and yet was somewhat skeptical, 


when “sorrow’s crown of sorrow” came. I betook 
me to a darkened room and sat day after day alone, 
at last Í beheld lights and pictures and forms. They 
then began to come to me on the ceiling, on the sky, 
at noon, or eve, or night. Troops of angel faces on 
the air, arches formed in the heavens, and I could 


see figures moving in them, then coming down to 


me, but fading into small attenuated heads as they 
approached. “Clouds. of witnesses” do i truly be- 
hold, as they float through the moonlight air and 
hover above and around me. They come to me in 
my chamber, stand around my bed, they look down 
upon me from open windows, for the ceiling disap- 
pears. When I weap they bend over me with great- 
er tenderness, and often heads form within a few 
inches of my eyes, yet I can vee no faces distinctly 
enough or recognition. The little raps are often on 
my pillow, answering my thoughts; so that I feel 


there is a close and watchfui friend ever near me 


who knows all that I do, or say or think. Is there 
any hope that I shall see the dear faces I am so 
yearning to behold? 

An Ohio Subscriber, in renewing his sub- 
scription writes: 1 look upon the JOURNAL as the 
only practical protection the true Spiritualist and 
the honest medium have to bring the knaves who 
would steal the livery of heaven to serve the devil in 
to a true account for their iniquities. I have just 
returned from the anniversary services held in Cleve- 
land, of the forty-second year of the movement of 
life, known as modern Spiritualism. Mre.. Hyzer 


and Lyman C. Howe were the principal. speakers on. 


that occasion. To my great surprise and disgust, 
Mrs. Wells of New York was present, and was in- 
vited to give tests of spirit identity. You may perhaps 
imagine the effect of such a presence on tbe fine 
sensibilities of a genuine lover and defender of truth 
like Mrs. Hyzer, and as she had two addresses to 
make, she took occasion to make her second lecture 
a general review of the history of modern Spiritual- 
ism, reserving her sharpest fire, the real climax of 
her inspirational effort, to the duties and obligations 
of the so-called Spiritualists toward the true medium. 
I never before heard such eloquence from her lips, as 
when she drew the contrasts between the genuine 
and the falee in the plane of phenomena. I should 
not have coveted the sensations her scathing, analy- 
tical, yet wholly true and just criticisms of the knaves 
and dupes must have produced upon Mrs. Wells. She 
assured them that her experience and observation as 
a public teacher, gave her the most indisputable evi- 
dence that but for the sei vices rendered the cause by 
the courage and fidelity of John C. Bundy for the 
last five years, the present anniversary services in 
honor. of modern Spiritualism would not have been; 
for mediumistic knavery would have rendered the 
public demonstration of its claims so disreputable 
long ere this that civil authority would have pro- 
hibited it as it would have done apy other disreputa- 
bie and immoral gathering, and so completely did 
she take her audience along with her that those 
present who have often deemed you a presecutor of 
mediums were among those who gave her the heart- 
jest applause. Well “the world moves,” and much 


is due to such workers as yourself and Mrs. Hyzer 


and Lyman C. Howe, that it moves upward and on- 
ward instead of downward and backward. . 


The following is clipped from the Scientific 
American: The Oesterreichischer - Ihier freund 
states that both horses and dogs have been proved to 


have good ears for music, particularly dogs, who 


have been known to whine piteously at certain pas- 
sages, while at others they evince their delight 
and enjoyment by licking the performer’s hand. and 


begging him to repeat them. According to Aristote. 


Ie, ibe flute is the favorite instrument of the horse. 
The Sybarites taught their horses to dance to the 
music of flutes. This accomplishment proved a ser- 


ious drawback: for upon one occasion, when at war, 


and the inhabitants of the luxurious city were about 
to charge their enemy, their opponents remained 
stationary, each man producing a flute, and com- 
mencing to play upon it. The horses of the Sybari- 
tes at the accustomed sound immediately began to 


caper and dance in such a vigorous fashion that H 


* . 
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their owners lost all control over them 
obliged to show the flag of trace. An 
which is stated to be well authenticated, bi 
seems almost too good to be true, appeareu 
time ago in a German newspaper. f 

A gentlsman who was a finished musician 
some years ago at Darmstadt. He kept a doge A 
was the terror of ail the singers and instru ` 
ists in the place, for it had the fatal habit of 
its face to heaven and howling whenever a fa 
was emitted. It never made a mistake, ane 
known singers were said to tremble when th: 
their unwelcome judge, seated by his master’ 
at concerts or at the opera, for “Max” was à r 


‘first-nighter and a great friend of the theater 


tor. He was never known to miss a new 
„Max' was no respecter of persons, and when 
singing was but a shade out, he would attract 
attention of the whole audience to it with a ter 
howl. One tenor went so far as to retuse to 8 
unless the dog was removed; but “Max” was so gr 

a favorite with the Darmstadt public, and suct 
well-known frequenter, that the singer might; 
well have requested to have the director himeelf r. 
moved from the stalls, and he was obliged to give i 
with as good a grace as possible. The dog's maste 
stated that he had trained him, when be was quite: 
puppy, by striking him hard when any one sang oi 
played a wrong note; later on he tapped him gently, 


‘| then he only had to look at him, and by the time he 


was three years old, the dog was as good a judge as 
his master of a false note. i 


Notes and Extracts om Miscellancous 
l Subjects. 


¢ Dani 
Mayor Lewis Ginter, of Richmond, Va. is said to 
be worth $7,000,000, all accumulated ont of the ci- 
garette business. s ' 


The Japanese government has sent two engineers 


to Berlin to study the telephone eyetem, with a view 


of establishing a line in Japan. 


A man who recently fell in in Warsaw bagged his 
doctor to accept an old lottery ticket in place of 
fee, and the doctor did so. The ticket has just drawn 

Only one Georgian who voted for Lincoln in 1860, - 
so far as can «e ascertained, is now living. Thie is 
“Uncle Billy“ Powers, who was formerly ‘a baptist 
clergyman and is now a census enumerator. 


_ More bridal couples are said to have visited Wash- 
ington this spring than ever before. One of the ho- 
tels makes a present of a bouquet to each bride that 
enters its dining-room, and its flower bills this seg- 
son have been enormous. 


A picturesque character who recently dled in 


‘Washington County. Georgia, was noted for trading 


jack-knives. On the handle of every knife he ever 
owned he made a little private mark, by which he 
could recognize it if. it ever came into his hands 
again. : 

In Paris, all the electric wires, no matter of what 
description, are under ground—telephone and tele- 
grapb, as well as electric ligbt. This is accomplished 
under stringent municipal regulations, and accidents 


-are unknown. 


A French girl stole seven different poems from 
Whittier’s published efforts and had them printed in 
Paris papers and magaz:nes aa her own, and even 
when an American showed up the steal she boldly 
claimed that Whittier etole from her. ; g 

It ia alleged tbat the falsification of English coins 
by clipping and counterfeiting bas gone to a greater 
extent ducing the last few years than fora long time - 
before and that things have got to such a pass that it 
is hardly safe to accept coins at all., 

At a dinner by the “Last Man's Club” in Philadel- 
phia two candles were unligbted, signifying the death 
of two members. Plates, Knives and glasses were 
laid for the dead, and the sorbet bux was a minia- 
uo package inscribed “The Last Man's Elixir of 

ife. 


The man who is credited with the originai device 


and manufacture of the revolver pistol, Benjamin 
Darling, died recently at Woonsocket, R. I., at the 


age of eighty-two years, but without having exper- 


jenced any of the substantial rewards the invention 
brought to others. . 
A certain young men’s christian association recent 
ly invited a gentleman to deliver an address. He did 
80, but was somewhat taken aback when the chair- 
man at the close of his address gave out the bymn, 
“Art thou weary, art thou languid, art thou sore op- 


pressed?” 


A young man whose firm sent him to Louisville to 
look after their interests after the recent cyclone 


- there, returned last week. In his expense account 


was an item that read like this: “Carriage, $45.” 
The young gentleman felt embarrassed when a 
member of the firm asked, “What did you do with 
the carriage? Did you fetch it home with you?” 

A lecture course known as the “Merchants’ lect- 
ure” has been given in London for 220 years. It was 
founded in the reign of Charles II. by merchante, 


with the professed derign of upholding the doctrines — 


of the reformation against the errors uf popery, 
socinianism and infidelity. Lecturers of to-day are 
weekly carrying on the purpose of the founders. 


The government printing office is now engaged 
in filing one of the largest orders in its history. 


This is for 18,000,000 blanks for the use of the 40,0000 


enumeratore of the eleventh ceneus, whe will. begin 
work in May. It will take 15,000 reams of paper 
and twenty presses will have to be worked twenty- 
two hours esch day for six weeks before the order 
will-have been completed. 


A soldier was court-martialed last month at Venice 
for breach of discipline and condemned to six 
months’ imprisonment. When informed by the 
court that he could appeal be contemptucusly tore 
off his namber and other insignia, threw them on 
the floor and shouted: “Cursed be your army! You 
are a lot of assassins!” For this he was condemned 
to seven years’ close confinement in prison. 


. The authorities of Concord, Mase., are angry, The 


gunboat Concord was named in honor of the village | 


where the first blood of the revolution was shed. 
The official of the navy who was instructed to invite 

the Concord fathers to attend the launching cere- 

mony sent the notes to Concord, N. H. The mistake 

Was discovered in time, and the Massachusetts Con- 

cordians received a telegraphic apology. 


The Piccadilly swells appear to have agreed upon 
a new way of carrying tbeir canes. Heretofore it 
has been the fashion to wear the stick directly in 
front of and parallel with the body, the head of the 
stick being upward and pointing forward. But the 
latest style Is to carry the stick ferrule end upward, - 


the head turned toward the body and the stick held 


stiffly at an angle of, say, 45 degrees. 


Everybody smokes in Japan. The pipes hold a 
little wad of fine-cut tobacco as big as a pea. It is 
fired, and the smoker takes one long whiff, blowing 
the smoke in a Cloud from his mouth aud nose. The 
ladies have pipes with longer stems than the men, 
and if one of them wishes to show a gentleman a 
special mark of favor she lights her pipe, takes half 
a whit, hands it to him and lets him. finish out the 
W : 


exalted quarters by offering to create Prince Bis- 
marck duke of Lauenburg, and the selection of this 
particular title for the ex-chancellor is regarded by 
Several imperial and royal personages as a deplora- 
ble indiscretion. The dukedom cf Lauenburg be- 
longs to the Guelphs, it being one of the most an- 
cient titles of the Duke of Cumberland, who is also 
duke of Brunswick, Celle and Lunsburg. - : 


Robert Garrett is to give the city of Baltimore a 
statue of George Peabody, in commemoratioa of the 
Pbilanthropist's work in founding a library and in- 
stitute of art in that city. He has obtained from W. 
W. Story, the sculptor, in Rome, an exact reproduc- 
tion of his original bronze statue of Mr. Peabody, 
which was erected near the Royal Exchangein Lon- 
don, in recognition of the noble charities which he 
established in that city. 


Anna C. Brackett, who bas been searching into the | 


subject. says that previous to the time of Richard II. 
(1377-1399) all the English women who rode at ail 
rode like men. Richard married Anne of Bohemia, 
the eldest daughter of Charles IV., emperor of Ger- 
mony, and it is to her that we owe the introduction 
of the side-saddle. It is stated that she was de- 


formed and, therefore, could not ride with ease on 


the usual saddle. - 


A curious work on Robespierre has lately been 


published in Paris. It gives an enteresting aneco- 
date of his youth, representing him at the College 
Louis le Grand, as a boy of eleven or twelve, recit- 
ng the address of welcome on the occasion of the 
visit of Louis XVI. Young Robespierre was so mod- 
est and timid that his voice trembled, and he chucked 


The Emperor William bas given great offense in 


<y 


— 


ing. materializing and test. 


system as it exists in practice when be said that ours 


- our politice, “If he ‘belongs toa party,’ as he gen- 
“erally does, he is under obligations to obey his mas- 


one years of age at that time, but proved to the sat- 


to turn the press twice each week. 


cover the bald place with healthy hair and flies 


+ 


- cago and Denver. 


cock Reclining Chairs. 


Now is the time to order. Price 25 cents. 


` remedy for above named disease. 


O. address.. 


dracing the following important subjects: 


- Cities and no way of taking a census of those who 


But every intelligent man in the country knows that 


for each dey and hour since he was nine years old 


. thoughtful readers. 


Clark street, Chicago. 
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-- voy- under the chin to give him courage. Had 
«© known what that boy was to do for him in future 
perhaps he would have chucked a little harder. 


There was a group of well-known pugilists in the 
strangere’ gallery of the house of commons a few 
nights ago to hear a debate upon a bill affecting 
their calling, and they were so offended when one 
speaker intimated that it was unnecessary to pass a 
law to keep these men from hurting each other, be- 


themselves before they began to fight, that they all 
got up and marched out in a body. ae ; 


The Higher Light. 


-The night descends upon the hills 

That moraing splendor made so fair, 

And ehadowa that had wrapped their feet 
Climb to their crests and slumber there, 


O’er all the earth a silence falls, 
And calm and peace, like balm, descend— 
The cilent woods, the misty fields 
In the sweet restful darkness blend. 


But far above my head, where yet 
The light still floods ttre archiog sky. 
Against the clouds tbat flush and pale 
I see the soaring ewallows fly. 


i 
And lo! beneath their outspread wings 
I see the last rays of the light 
Which day has hoarded up for them. 
‘Ere come the stars and sleep of night. 


So while the derkness shall blot out : 
The shadowy depths that stretch below, 
Souls that aspire shail ſfnd the light 
Where the far heights are yet aglow. 
MARY H. KROUT, 


Says the Commercial Guzetie: The Spiritualists 
of Cincinnati are growing in numbers every year. 
A well posted medium said last night that there 
were thirty thousand Spiritualists in the cities of 
Cincinnati, Covington and Newport. The Cincin- 
nati Spiritualists hold numerous eéances every night 
n the week. They are of various sorts—slatc-writ- 
Every Sunday - night 
five or six bundred people sit-on hard wooden chairs 
in the assembly-room of Lytle Hall. on West Sixth 
street, between Vine and Race, and listen to address- 
es from noted mediume. Last night there was 
scarcely standing room. Many promicent people 
are Spiritualists. The most devoted believers are 
women. 
It is quite probable that more than the number 
mentioned, many more, are Spiritualists in the sense 
that they believe in continuity of life and spirit re- 


turn; but as there is no general organization in those 


openly profess Spiritualism it is sheer guess-work 
to name any number. 


We catch up the sentiment of Theodore Parker, 
and which was adopted by Abraham Lincoln—"this 
isa government of the people, by the people and 
for the people”--as if it expressed a glorious fact. 


David Dudley Field gave a better descripticn of our 


“jg a government run by politicians, ccngresees, bos- 
ses and cliques for their own benefit.“ The citizen 
has about as much to do with the selection of wen 
to fill the offices under our government as a savage 
on the Congo bare. As a writer recently said, in 
speaking of the influence which the citizen exerts in 


ters, and they command bim to vote the regular 
ticket. as they take their whisky—straight.”—-Ifest- 
ern Rural. i F 


Prof. Herkle. writing in the Journal of Specu- 
lative Philcstphy, makes mention of a remarkable 
character whom he met at Salem, Mass., in 1869, 
Daniel McCartney by name. McCartney was fifty- 


isfaction of Mr. Henkle that he could remember 
where he had been, the state of the weather, etc., 


dates covering a period of forty-two yeare! These 
“emarkable feats, were proved end verified by 
eatber records and newepaper files kept in the city; 
id of the bundreds of tests resorted to to try his 
wers he never failed of proving himself a wonder 
wonders in a sipgle instance. This prodigy of 
memory worked at the Salem Republican cffice, 
and naturally «ne would think bim able to furnish. 
brains for half a de zen papers, but on the contrary 
they could make no use of them Whatever except 


We don't believe this story; and shall not without 
a sight of the dumentary evidence. ; 


Baldnees is catching says a scientist. It's catching- 
flies in summer time. Use Hall’s Hair Renewer and 


won’t trouble. 


- Tbe value of a remedy sbould be estimated by its 
curative properties. According to this standard, 
Aser’s Sareapatilla is the best and most economical 
blood medicine in the market, because the most pure 
and concentrated. Price $1. Worth $5 a bottle. 


For a disordered liver try Beecham's pille. 


Spirit Workers in the Heme Circle is an autobio- 
graphie narrative of psychic phenomena in daily 
family life, extending over a period of twenty years, 
by Morell Theobald, F. C. A. Price, $1.50, postage 

0 cents. x i . 


The History of Christianity is out in a new edition: 
price, 51.50. The works of Henry Gibbon are classed 
with standard works and should be inthe ibrary of all 
We are prepared t fill any and all 
orders. 
The Fastest Vestibule Train between 
Chicago and Denver. ; 


Commencing Sunday, March 2, the Chicago 
Alton R. R. will establish a new through line via 
Kansas City and Union R’y, and place in service five 
magnificent Pullman Vestibule trains between Chi- 
These new trains will be com- 
posed of Smoking Cars, Day Care, Ladies’ Palace 
Reclining Chair Cars, free of charge, Pullman 
Sleeping Cars and Dining Cars. This will positively 
be the fastest train run between Chicago and Den- 
ver, and the only lire using tbe celebrated Hitch- 
For further information 
call at city ticket office, Chicago & Alton R. R., 195 


Heaven Revised is a narrative cf personal experi- 
ences after the change called death, by Mre. E. B. 
Duffey. The story is told in a most interesting and 
delightful manner and will please all who peruse it. 


Prof. Alfred R. Wallace’s pamphiets. If a man dle 
shall he live again? a lecture delivered in San Fran- 
cisco, June 1887, price 5 cents. and A Defense of Mod- 
ern Spiritualism, price 25 cents, are in great demand. 
Prof. Wallace believes that a superior intelligence 1s 
necessary to account for man, and any thing. from his 
pen on this subject is always interesting. 


Consumption Surely Cured. 


To THE EDITOR :— ; 
Pleareiuform your readers that I have a positive 
By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been permanently 
cured. I shall be glad to send two bottles of my 
remedy FREE to apy of your readers who have con- 
sumption, if they will send me their Express and P. 
ee e 8 
T. A. SLOCUM, M. U., 181 Pearl St., New York 
The Light of Egypt is creating much interest 
and is a work well Worth a careful perusal. It is 
Bure to create a sensation and be productive of last- 
ing results, For nearly twenty years the writer has 
been deeply engaged in investigating the hidden 
realms of occult force. It will interest Spiritualists 
and all students of the occult. Finely illustra 
with eight full page engravings. Price, 53.00. 


‘Mrs. Winslow Soothing Syrup for 
Children Teething,” softens the gums, reduces in- 
e allays pain, cures wind colic. 25. 4 

85 a ; . ö 


RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL Tracts, am 
e 
Summerland; TheTrue Spiritualist; The Responsi- 
bility of Mediums;Denton and Darwinism; What is 
Magnetism and Electricity? Etc. A vast amount of 
reading for only ten cents. Three copies sent to ene 
address for 25 cents. 5 l : 


cause they always took care to arrange that between 


ä — fe i s 


Ayers Hair Vigor 
S the “ideal” Hair-dressing. It re- f 


stores the color to gray hair; promotes 
a fresh and vigorou 


s growth; prevents , 
the formation ofe 
dandruff; makes thed 
hair soft and silken 3 
and imparts a deln 
eate but lasting per- 
fume. 

“ Several months 
ago my hair com 
menced falling our; 
and in a few weeks 
KODE my head was almost 
. 3 SB bald. I tried many 

remedies, but they did no good. I final- 
ly bought a bottle of Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
and, after using only a part of the chn- 
tents, ny head was covered with a 
heavy growth of hair. I recommend 
Four preparation as the best in the 
world.”—T. Munday, Sharon Grove, Ky. 

“I have used Axer's Hair Vigor for a 
number of years, and it has always given 
me satisfaction. It isan excellent dress- 
ing, prevents the hair from turning 
gray, insures its vigorons growth, and 
keeps the scalp white and clean.” — 
Mary A. Jackson, Salem, Mass. 

“T have used Aver’s Hair Vigor for 
promoting the growth of the hair, and 
think it unequaled. For restoring the 
hair to its original color, and for a dress- 
ing, it cannot be surpassed.’ —Mrs. Geo. 
La Fever, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

“Ayers Hair Vigor is a most excel- 
lent preparation for the hair. I speak 
of it from my own experience. Its use 
promotes the growth of new hair and 
suakes it glossy and soft. The Vigor is 
also a cure for dandruff.”—J. W. Bowen, 
Editor Enquirer,” McArthur, Ohio. 

“I have used Ayer's Hair Vigor for 
the past two years, and found it all it is 
represented to be. It restores the natu- 
ral color to gray hair, causes the hair 
to grow freely, and keeps it soft and 
pliant.“ Mrs. M. V. Day, Cohoes, N. Y. 

“My father, at about the age of fifty, 
lost all the hair from the top of his head. 
After one month’s trial of Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor the hair began coming, and, in 
three months, he had a fine growth of 
hair of the natural color.“ — P. J. Cullen, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


PREFARED BY ` 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggisis and Perfumers. 


ALL ABOUT NEW. STATE OF 
Seod stamp for Catechism, ESHEL- 


WASHINGTON 


HAN, LLEWELLYN & Co., Beattie, 


Pialogues. Tableaux, Speakers, for 
School, Clube Parlor. Rest out. Cata- 
- logue free. T. 5. DENISOx. Chicago. III. 


kpps's COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorbugh knowledge of tbe naturs! laws which 
govern the oprrations of digestion and nutrition and by a 
careful application of the fine properties of weli-selectea 
Cocoa, Mr: Epps has provided our breakfast tab:es with « 
delicately flavoured beveraxe which may save us many heavy 
dcctors’ bills. It is by the jusicious use of such articles of 
diet t at a constitution may be gradually built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a 
latalshaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood 
nd a properiy nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made. simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only ir 
half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: : 

JAMES EPPS & CO. Homenpathic Chemists, 


Loudon, Eagtand, 
$75.00 T0 $250.0 


A MONTH canbe 

made worklug for us 
Persons preferred who can furnish a horse and give their 
whole time tothe busivess. Spare moments may be profit- 
ably employed also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


DR. WILFORD HALLS 


-Hygienic Treatment is being used an? endorsed by the 


eading phy- leians. lawyers, clergymen, and thinking people 
brouahout thecountry. For further information regarding 
his treatment cali upon or send a two cent Statrop to 

; A. T. BATES, 
Room 46. 161 La Salle St., Chicago. 


ON 30DAYS’ TRIAL 
- FGBLESTON™S THIS EN na. 
=x LAS Te TRUSS 


= . Has a Pad different from all 
= oe = others, is cup shape, with Self- 
g -adjusting Ballin center, adapts - 
itselIftoalfpositions of the body while 
the ballin thecup presses back the 
i — Intestines just as a person does 
withthe lnger, With light pressure the Hernia is held 
securely day and night, ard a radical cure certain. It is 
easy, durable and cheap. sient by Circulars free. 
EGGLESTON TRUSS CO.. Chicago, lil. 
ad 
-| Weaateh these columns 5 
2. or 3 weeks for a A VOICE 
[otce from New York 
fea 8 


from. 
Ala- 
bame. “I am not yet 19 
years old. I wasat work on! 
‘a farm. for S1 2 a month. I 
am now selling your famous 
albums, and making over. 
8200 ea month. Every- 
body wants one.“ Henry 
Slater, Birmingham, Ala. 


On aceount of a forced man- 
zufacturer's sale 125,000 
ten dollar Photo- 
graph Albums are t. be 
sold tothe people for & each 
Bound in Koval Crimson Silk 
Velvet Plush.Charmingly dec- 
jorated insides. Handsomest 
albums inthe world. Largest 


PORTRAIT.OF SLATER. ` Size. Greatest bargains ever 


known. Agents wanted. Lib- 
|___From a Photograph. eral terms. Big money for 


agents, Any one can become a successful agent. Sells itself 
on sight—littie or no talking necessary. Wherever shown, 
every one wants to purchase. Agents take hundreds and thou- 
sands of orders with rapidity never before known: Great profits 
await every worker. Agents ere. making fortunes. Ladies 
make as much as me’. Tou, reader. can do as well as any 
one. Full information and terms free, together with par- 
ticuiars and terms for our Family Bibles, Books and Periodicals. 
Better write us at once and eee for yourself. After you know 
all, should you conclude to go no further, why no harm is done. 
Address, ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


PERFECT COFFEE MAKER. 


t 

5 80 
| L 

| 


- ticle is just what you need. 
Sent by mail upon receipt of 25 cts. 
Agents wanted. ; : 


a e e e . 2. 


1 mad f 
Y or FALLING SICKNESS a lifelong study. 1 
Warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases. Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiving a 


cure, Send at once for a treatiseand a Free Bottle 
of my infallible rem - Give Express and Post Office. 
H. Ge ROOT, M. C., 183 Peari St. New York. 


Commence right now to raise Poultry. There is MORE 


MONEY to be MADE at it than at anything eise. “12 ARTI- 
CLES ON POULTRY. RAISING” by FANNIE FIRED will give you 


all the pointers you need to MAKE A SUCCESS of the busi- 


ness. In these Articles she gives you a thorouzh Insight into 
he SUCCESSFUL WAY to raise POULTRY for MARKET and 
POULTRY for PROFIT. , - ` 

DON'T DELAY! SEND AT ONCE! 
Sent on receipt of price, ONLY 25 cents, 


DANIEL AMBROSE, 
45 Randolph St., Chicago, III. 


TO DAI 


TA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF TH 


River. 
ROCK ISLAND, DAVENPORT, DES MOINES, 


The Direct Route to end from CHICAGO, 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, WATERTOWN, SIOUX 
FALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, ST. JOS- 
EPH, ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTE KANSAS . 
CITY, TOPEKA, DENVER, COLORADO SPNGS 
and PUEBLO. Free Rectining Chair Cars to and 
from CHICAGO, CALDWELL, HUTCHINSON 
and DODGE CITY, and Palace Sleeping Cars be- 
tween CHICAGO, WICHITA and HUTCHINSON. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS | 


of Through Coaches, Sleepers, Free Reclining 
Chair Cars and East of Mo. River) Dining Cars 
daily between CAGO, DES MOINES, COUN- 
CIL BLUFFS and OMAHA, with FREE Reclin- 
ing Chair Car to NORTH PLATTE (Neb.), and 
between CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADC: 
SPRINGS and PUEBLO, vie St. Joseph, or Kan- 
sas City and Topeka. Splendid Dining Hotels 
west of St. Joseph and Kansas City. Excursion: 
daily, with Choice of Routes to and from Salt 
Lake, Portland, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
The Direct Line to and from Pike’s Peak, Mani- 
tou, Garden of the Gods, the Sanitariums, and 
Scenic Grandeurs of Colorado, 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 

Solid Express Trains daily between Chicago and 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, with THROUGH Re- 
clining Chair Cars (FREE) to and from those. 
points and Kansas City. Through Chair Car and 
Sleeper between Peoria, Spirit Lake and Sioux 
Falls via Rock Island. The Favorite Line tc 
Watertown, Sioux Falls, the Summer Resorts and 
Hunting and Fishing Grounds of the Northwest. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Fankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and other Southern paints. 
For Tickets. Maps, Folders, or desired informa» 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 


E. ST. JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen’l Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
; CHICAGO. Fr. L. 


Ask Him! Who? 
JONES GF BINGHAMTON, 


BINGHAMTON, N. . 
What? Why on Scales 


“ He Pays the Freight.” 


Looking Backward 
2000-1887. 


—BY— 
EDWARD BELLAMY. 
¢ 


The ebject of this volume is to assist persons who, while 
desiring to gain a more definite idea of the social contrasts 
between the Nineteenth and ‘'wentieth Centuries are daunt- 
ed by the formal aspect of the histories which treat the sub- 
ject. The author has cast this book in the form of a roman- 
tie narrative, and the hero who falls asleep in 1887, awak- 

‘aus in the midst of the Twen letn Century. The plot is an 
ingenious one and very amusing. A large number of the 
cloth bound have been sold, as the work has created much 
excitement and everybody wants to read Looking Back- 
ward. A paper edition was demanded and is now out. f 


Cinth bound. $1.50, postage 10 cents; paper cover, 50 
cents. postage 5 cents. 


Tor sale, wholesale and retail, by the RELIGIO-P41L0SOPHI- 
CAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago. : 


Heaven Revised 


A Narrattve of Personal Experiences 
After the Change Called Death. 
. $ 


BY MRS. E. B. DUFFEY. 


An exchange in reviewing this work truly says: This is 
à narrative of personal experiences after death, of a spirit 
that returns an't gives it graphically, through the medium. 
It is Just the thing for a neophyte to read, who desires to 
know something of the beyond, being one of the most com- 
mon sense productions we have seen in Spii itual litera- 
for mang a, day.“ ` 


Another sass: ‘ This is an exp. sition of Spiritnal philoso- 
bliy, from the pen of one who is thoroughly imbued with the 
new light of Spiritual sefence, and there is nothing in the 
work that can otf: nd the most fastidious critic of the ortbo- 
dax school........ Altogether it is well warth careful reading 
by all candid minds. ` 

Pamphlet, 11 pp. Pric`, 25 cents, 


For sale, whalesale and retail, by the RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHI- 
SAL PUBLISHING HOUSE. Chicago. f 


Angel Whisperings 
l for the ' 


Searchers After Truth. 


BY HATTIE J. RAY. 


This volume is presented to the public in hopes that many 
may draw inspiration from its pages. Tne pvems are well 
called “Angel Whisperings.“ 

Price, ornamental cover, $1.50 
17 Cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by the RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago. : 


LES and ADVICE 


RU 
For Those Desiring to Form 
CIR CLES. 


Where through developed mejia, they may commune 
with spirit friends, Also Declaration of Privciples and Be 
lief, and Hymns and Songs for Cirele and Social Singing. 
Compiled by James H. Young. Price, 20 cents. - 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by the RELIGIO-PHILOŠOPHI- 
CAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago  , f 


AN ORIGINAL AND STARTLIN 


NG BOOK! 
THE DI 


3 gilt edges, $2.00; postage, 


By a New Author. m 
SCOVERED COUNTRY 
PO 3 HIMMEL, 


Price; $1.00. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by the RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL PUBLISHING HOUSE. Chicago. . 


s 


THE PIONEERS. 


OF THE 


SPIRITUAL REFORMATION. 


LIFE AND WORKS ỌF DR. JUSTINUS KERNER 

l AND WILLIAM HOWITT. i 
The two Pioneers of new, Science, whose lives an! labors In 
the direction of Psycholozy ferm the subject-matter of this 


volume, will be found to bear/a strong similarity te each other 
in oth-r directions than the One which now links their names. 
lives and labors. Bs 3 

Clotn bound, pp. 325. Price $2.50, postage 15 cents extra. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by the RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago. — - 


NERVOUS DISEASES 


MAGNETIC THERAPEUTICS 
` By JAMES EDWIN BRIGGS, M.D. 
Cloth. Price, 50 cents: postage, 3 cents. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by the RELIGIO-PEILLOSOPHI- 
G&L PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago, 


: 
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Bible Views, 

. Scenery, 
Noted Places, 
Cone, 
Miscellaneous, ** 

Ziackville Fun, 8 

_ send one cent for complete list of slides. 
is well suited fora parior entertainment. The pictures 
are of a class never before offered in anything but high . 

. priced onttits, Send us $2.50 and we will forward tho 


PRAIRIE GITY NOVELTY €0., 


46 RANDOLPH ST.. CHICAGO. LI. 


PUEBLO. 


ore receee eens 


és 
és 


5 
WE HAVE BEEN 1s TRV ED TO ADVANCE THE 
PRICE OF ALL LOTS IN MANHATTAN PARK ON 


JUNE. 1st 1890, To 350 A LOT OR $2,000 A BLOCK. 


52. 


7 


‘The present prices are $40 a lot or $1,500 a block, 


The reason for tlils. advanee is because arrangements 
have been made to build thirty, fine residences, ali of 
pressed brick, on the additions adjoining. This contract 
Incluues the extension of the city water mains to the 
edge of Manhattan Park and brings it atonce into active 
building demand. l 
Ali the street car lines of Pueblo are now being 
changed to the most approved form of RAPID TRANSIT, 
(tue overhead electric system) ard the owners of the 
new electric lines being principal owners in Manhattan 
Park, it will get rapid transit as soon as the line can be 
constructed. l a 
We desire every one who wants a profitable investment 
to get some of this property before the advance. The 
terms of sale are one-third cash. and the balance in one 
and two year, equal payments. at seven per cent. inter- 
est per aunum; but in order to give every one an oppor- 
tunity to purchase seine of this property befure the ad- 
vance, we will make special terms uf payments until 
0 . Write 


earis, as the best selections are going fast. This prop- 


June įst, upon application in person or by mail 


erty wiil double in value in less than two years. 


„ 


Write for circulars and full particulars, stating if you 


want easier terms, 


HARD & McCLEES, 


Real Estate and Investment Agents, 


Pueblo, Colo. ; 
wie have placed $1,000,000 of capital In Pueblo real- 


estate, and every investment has been profitable. 


BOOKS- 
= Spiritualism, 
= Psychical Phenomena 
Free Thought, and Science. 


- The crowded condition of the JOURNAL’S advertising 
cotumus precludes extended advertisements of books, butin- 
stigators 219 buyers will be suppifed with a 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIS1 


aon alte ess, i ; ; 
JNO. C. BUNDY, Chicago, III 


EE SO Ua. 
zer f 
ALEXANDER WiLDEE. 


pamphlet form. price 15 cents. 
For sale, wholesale and retail, 
UAL PUBLISHING HOUSE. Chicago. 


THE GREAT 


‘SPIRITUAL REMEDIES. 


MES. SPENCE’S. 


„Our family think there {is nothing like the positive ane 
Negative Powders”—so says J. H. Wiggins, of Beaver Dam 
Wis., and so says everybody. 

Buy the Positives for Fevers, Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis 
Asthma, Dyspepsia, .Dysentery, Diarrhoea, Liver Complaint 
Heart Disease. Kidney Complaints, Neuralgia, Headache 
Female Diseases, Rheumatism, Nervousness, Sleeplessness 
and all active and acute diseases. z 
Buy the Negatives for Paralysis, Deafness, Amaurosts 
Typhoid and Typhus Fevers. Buy a bex of Positive and 
Negative (half and half) for Chills and Fever. oe 
Mailed, postpaid, for $1.00 a box. or six boxes for $3.06 
Send money at our risk by Registered Letter, or by Mone) 

er. ies ; 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by the 
CAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicano 


RELIGION, 


AS REVEALED - 


REL JAIO-PHILNSOPE? 


BY THE MATERIAL AND SPIRITUAL UNIVERSE 
By E. D. BABBITT, D. M. 


This work presents not only the sublime scheme of the uni- 
verse as wielded by Deific power in connection with angelic 
and human effort, but comes down to every day realities and 
shows by multitudinous facts how beautiful life and death 


a H ANGE buok free. Drs. GRATIGNY & BUSH, 
TERN * : No. 163 Elin St., Cincinnati, G 
AND SLIDES | 

ENT ae Te 5 5 è z 


— aean AA: 


by the RELIGIO-PHILOSOPH! 


POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE POWDERS. 


may become by aid of tre Spiritual systen as compared with 


the same under the old religions. It also reveals man’s won- 
derful destiny in the future. life, unfolds a broad world’s re- 


ligion and places it side by side with the gloomy orthodox 


apinions of the day. It is a triumphant vindication of the 
Splritual Philosophy, and, being given in a kindly manner Is 
aspecially adapted to opening the eyes of the people. 


OPINIONS. 
I ali 


865 pp., 12mo. Cloth stamped in black and gold with over 
50 elegant illustration. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by the RELIGIO0-PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago. ° * 


ie 


Health and Hygiene 


. VAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


and Tumors CURED : no knife. 


ink ELKHART CARRIAGE ` 
HARNESS MFG. 00. 


Lars have sold cone 


NADANA er sumers 
at Wholeanle prices, saving 
chem the dealers profit. Ship 4 
anywhere for examination be- 
fore buying. Pay freight ch’2’s 

not satisfactory. Warranted 

r2years. 64 pure Gatalog gt 
Free. Address. R. PRATT, 4 5 
Bec. Elkhart, ind, a. —— 


FOR GIRLS. 


for Young Women, 


A special Physiology by Mrs. E. R. Shepherd, 225 pages. 
Illustrated, extra cloth. Price, only $1.0 postpaid, AG- 
dress, DANIEL AMBROSE 

45 Randolph St., Chicago, III. 


Imported Edition. 


Lights and Shadows 


p 


SPIRITUALISM. 


t 


TABLE OF CONTENTS: 5 
PART FIRST. 5 = 
ANCIENT SPIRITUALISM. = 


CHAPTER I. THE FAITHS OF ANCIENT PEOPLES. Spirit 
ual sm as old as our planet. Lights and shadows of 
Pagan times. i 

CHAPTER II. ASSYRIA, CHALDEA, EGYPT, AND PEB8SI® 
Chaldta's seers are good.” ‘The prophecy of Alexander* 
death, Spirituatism in the shaouw of the Pyramids. Setho 
and Psammeticus. Prophecies rega ding Cyrus. Th 
„Golden Star” of Persia. : 

CHAPTER IIL INDIA AND CHINA. Apollonius and th 
Brahmins The creed of Nirvana. Laotse and Con 
fuctus. Present corruption of the Chinese. 1 

CHAPTER IV. GREECE AND ROME. Tho famous Spir itua 
ists of Hellas. Communion hetween world and world thre 
thonsand years ago, The Delphian Oracle. Pausanit: 
and. the Byzantine Captive. „Great Pan is dead. 
Socrates and his attendant. spirit. Vespasian at Alex- 
andria. A.haunted house at Athens, Valens and the 
Greek Theurgists. The dass of the Cæsars. 


PART SECOND. 
SPIRITUALISM IN THE JEWISH aND “Wh 
CHRISTIAN ERAS. ve 

CHAPTER I. THE SPIRITUALISM OF THE BIBLE. Science iie 
versus Religion. Similarity «f moaern and ancien 
phenomena. ‘The siege of Jerusalem. ‘The Light of th 
bs orld.” Unseen armies wuo aiueg in the triumph of th 

ross. 

CHAPTER II. THE SPIRITUAL IN THE. EARLY CRRISTIAN 
CHURCH. Siazns and wonders in the day. of the Fathers. 
Martyruom of Polycirp. The return of Evagrius after 
reath. Augustines farth. The philosophy of Alez andria. ae 
CHAPTER III. SPIRITU) IM IN’ CATHOLIC AGES, The —— ie v 
erunterfeiting of miracles St. Be:nard, The case of 
Mademoiselte Periier. Ihe tomb of he Abbe Pais. “The: 
Lives of saints.” Levitation. Prophecy of .the death o 

Ganganelli. Rea cree ` 

CHAFTEK IV. THE SHADOW OF CATHOLIC SPIRITUALISM. 
Crimes of the Papacy. The rec. rd of the Dark Ages. Mis— 
sion and martyrdom of Joan cf Arc, The career of Savon- 
arola. - Death M Urban Grandier. 

CHAP:ER V. THE SPIRITUALISM OF THE WALDENSES ANE" 
CAaMISARDS. ‘lhe Israel of the Alps. Ten centuries o 
persecution. Arnaud's march. The deeds of Laporte an d 
Cavallier. The ordeal! of fire. End of the Cevennois War, 

CHAPTER VI. PBOTESTANY SPIRIT ALISM Precursors 
tue Returmation, Luther ənd Satan. Calvin, Wisbar t“ E . L 
martyrdom. Witchcraft. Famous account’ of appa ` ai 


tions. Bunyan, Fox, and Wesley 

CHAPTER VII. THE SPIRITUALISM F CERTAIN. GREAT 
SEERS. “Tne Reveries of Jacob Bebpoen.” Sweden. org! 
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This covers eight pages and Was not included in the amer- : a 
ican edition It is devoted 10 a brief account of a zcung me $ 55 w 5 8 
dium who under spirit influence wio.e peeny of a high ; 
order. Extracts from these poetic inspirations. are given 
The appendix is an interesting and most fitting conclusion è 
a valuable book. 


This is the English edition originally published at 24.0 © 
It is a large book equal to 60 0 pages of the average 12me 
and much superior in every way to the American edition. 
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guice and adviser in a fiela to which his labor, gilts and 
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_ PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION . 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM 


Means of avoiding inconveniences. and dangers, showing 
Row ve can 1 tho magnetic faculty and perfect our- 
selves o knowledge of Magnetism with copious notes om 
Somnambulism and the use to be made of it. x n 


3y J. P. F. DELEUZE. 
Translated from the French by Thomas C. Hartshorn. 


For along time there has been a growing interest in the 
facts relating toſMagnetism, and subjects connected with it, 
and many inquiries for a book giving practical instructions 
The above work is believed to be, in many respects, the — 
ae Tact, Tao oniyeruaustive work- containing iustructions. 

on m new plates argo type, handsomely prin! 
ed Lana bound. - pd . 

o practical nature of ths work can readily be seen, and 
that it is one of great value to all who are interested, or who 
would know something of this subtle power, and how ta vse 
and control it. In a notice of the first edition, the Boston međ- 
ical and Surgical Journal said: “Aside from any particular - 
feelings of dislike or partiality for the subject of Magnetism, 
candor obliges us to acknowledge that this compact manual is 
& Very captivating production. There is a peculiar manifesta- 
tiou of honesty in the author. who writes what he considers to 
be substantially true, without reference to the opinions of 
the world. Having no guile himself, he seems to be unwilling 
to believe that any ore else can be induced by bad motives. 
Fully aware of the ridicule to which the devotees of Mesmer- 
iam have been subjected, he shows no disposition to shun the 
criticism of those who have endeavored, from the very begin- 
ning, to overthrow the labors of those who a. toing in thar 
field of Philosophy.” 


629 pp. extra cloth, price $2.00, postpaid. 
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( Continued from First Page.) 
A City and A Soul, 


family, not much principle, liked dress, was 


led astray early, given up by her friends, 
took to drink and fast living—and this is the 
end. It looks like murder, though it may be 
.suicide. I am reporter for ——” he added 
with a frank smile. “You're from the coun- 
try I take it.” An 1 8 5 
„'m from Massachusetts.“ said Justin a 
little stfily. i we 
. “Y was born there—in Boston. Always glad 
to meet a fellow citizen of the old Bay State,” 
putting away his note book and nodding. 
Here's my card. Good day, sir. Wish you 
much success,” and he was off. 
Justin looked at the card which read “Ern- 
est Floyd, reporter for Evening —,” and 
then at the open faced watch—presented to 
him by his father in view of his coming to 
Chicago— which he had set that morning by 
the depot clock, It now indicated 9:30. 
Mindful of the wide-awake teacher’s advice, 
he hired a cab to convey him to his uncle’s 
home. As the cab bowled past block after block 
of the magnificent residences with which 
Michigan avenue is lined, Justin gazed won- 
deringly at them, thinking it hardly possi- 
ble that his mother’s brother could live in a 
house so fine as these; for correspondence 
bad been so rare between the brother and 
sister that he knew comparatively little 
about: Uncle Thaddeus save that he began 
life poor, but with a good education, a cer- 
tain amount of talent, and a determined 
will. He came West before his younger sis- 
ter was grown; studied law, and married a 
wealthy lady. l 
Justin and his brother Thad. had felt rath- 
er aggrieved atthe little notice taken of 
their mother by this brother, and when it 
was decided that it would be best to accept 
his uncle’s curt offer he and Thad. talked the 
matter over carefully and concluded that 
Justin must in no way lose his independence 
in dealing with the Uncle, nor accept any 
benefits for which he could not make due 
return. = 
So it wasin aslightly rebellious state of 
. mind that he found himself when the cab at 
last stopped before a fine residence built ina 
‘little less. pretentious style than most of. 
those by which it was surrounded. Not know- 
ing how long he would be expected to stay, 
he dismissed the cab before ascending the 
flight of steps leading to the front door, and 
rang the bell. < a 
_ “Ig Mr. Fairfield at home?“ he inquired of 
the servant who opened the door. 
Mr. Thaddeus or Mr. Ferdinand?“ she 
asked. He had forgotten that his cousin Fer- 
dinand must now be a man older than him- 


self. ` ö 

“Mr. Thaddeus Fairfield,” he answered. 

Asking. his name, she ushered him into 
-a parlor, telling him to be seated till she 
ascertained whether Mr. Fairfield was in. 
Justin thought a little resentfully that 
his uncle might have been on the lookout 
for him, as he knew when he would arrive. 
He had yet to learn how very busy.a busy 
man in a great city may. be, and how many 
pressing interests could interfere with the 
smaller courtesies of life. n 

The girl came back in a few moments: 
Mr. Fairfield has a caller in the library with 


him just now,” she said, “but he told me to 


toll you he would see you presently,“ and she 
left him alone. . = mA 
Justin had time to look around him very 
fully before he was again disturbed. The 
portieres which divided the two long parlors 
were drawn back, giving him a view of both 


a handsome rooms which together looked like 


3 large hall to his eyes unaccustomed to so 
much grandeur, and he could not help won- 
dering how his mother in her one best dress, 
-an old fashioned black silk, her tired wrink- 


led face and faded blue eyes enshrined in her 


black straw bonnet, trimmed with brown rib- 
bons and red roses, would look in these rooms 
of her brother whom she had so often 
thought of visiting. Soft, rich-toned carpets, 


handsome rugs, beautiful oil paintings, bric- |. 


a-brac of all sorts, with all the accessories of 
sofas, divans, Parian busts, such as can be 
found ia so many wealthy homes, indicated the 
wealth and refinement of the inmates. . Pres- 
` ently he heard a door open; then two gentle- 
men walked leisurely through the wide hall- 
way conversing earnestly. The front door 
opened, à few words more were exchanged, 


one went out; the other walked slowly into 


the parlor where Justin sat waiting. He rose 
to confront an elderly gentleman of medium 
height with a finely shaped, judicial-looking 
head covered by a heavy growth of grey hair, 
with white eye brows overhanging deep-set, 
kindly grey eyes; a square, firm mouth and 
ehin, and grey side-whiskers. 
80 this is Lucinda’s boy, Justin!” he said 
with a cordial, hand grasp. “Well, Tm glad 
to see you so prompt. Have you had break- 
fast?” Justin replied in the affirmative. 
Then the uncle asked a few questions in re- 
gard to Justin’s mother, his home and fami- 
ly matters, meanwhile regarding him with a 
steadfast searching “look as if he were men- 
tally taking stock of him with merit and de- 
merit marks. Justin answered his questions 
. briefly, for he felt rather shy in this strange 
house. Soon Mr. Fairfield mentioned the 
business which had brought the young man 
to Chicago. 

„The position I have to offer you” he ex- 
claimed “is that of copying clerk and gen- 
eral assistant to my chief clerk, Mr. Vane. As 
I feel some responsibility in regard to you I 
have prevailed upon Mr. Vane to take you to 

doard in his own family, and he will induci 
you into thé routine of your work.” i 
He was. interrupted by the entrance of a 
young man who on seeing Justin exclaimed 
“I beg pardon—I did not know you had a 
caller” as he turned to leave. ; 
“Here, Ferdinand” called Mr. Fairfield. 
“Let me make you acquainted with one of 
your down east cousins—this. is Justin Dor- 
man one of your Aunt Lueinda's boys—dus- 


tin, this is your cousin Ferdinand, my only 


son.” : . 

As Justin awkwardly shook hands with his 
eousin he caught a glimpse of both in a full 
length mirror opposite, and the contrast he 
saw there reflected, remained a distasteful 
memory to him for many aday. This was 
the picture as it appeared to him; a slight, 
‘slender but well-formed young man dressed 
with exquisite taste in the height of fashion, 
with a fair aristocratic face, dark blue smil- 
ing eyes, a finely curved mouth whose red 
lips and perfect teeth were scarcely con- 
cealed by the light moustache, a well-poised 
head surmounted by a short crop of golden 
hair inclined to curl, the face a little tanned 
from recent exposure—this man grasping: 

the hand of a tall broad-shouldered shabby- 
looking fellow, brown-faced, brown-haired, 
brown-eyed, and dressed in an ill-fitting and 
unbecoming brown suit. Never before had 
Justin appeared to himself to sach disad- 
vantage. Among his own set at home he had 
scarcely given a thought to his personal ap- 
pearance but had a vague consciousness that 
he would compare favorably with the most 
of these—farther than that he had not 
cared. But this mirrored contrast with his 
more favored cousin stung him with a bitter 


of 


sense of humiliation altogether new and 


painful. i 


Despite his confusion he managed to stam- 
mer his pleasure ut meeting his cousin; this 
was so cordially met on Ferdinand’s part 
that he felt more at ease. 


“Are you going soon tg the office, Father” | 


asked Ferdinand. 

“Yes I have an engagement at noon with 
a Client and I want first to introduce Justin 
to the office and to Mr. Vane. You had better 
order the carriage at once and I will take 
him down with me.“ , l 

“I was going to ask you to step to Conleys’ 
stable and look at the Shetland pony I spoke 
to you about. I think she will be just-the 
thing for Flossie—gentle and handsome” 
said Ferdinand. 

A little girl, apparently about eight years 
of age, had quietly slipped into the lower 
parlor just as Ferdinand began to speak. 


She was busy at first arranging the disor- 


dered music scattered over the piano, but she 

now came forward into full view. oes 
“Oh Papa!” she cried, clasping her small 

hands. Are you going to buy a pony. 


Please don’t. I want, I must have—a dear 


delightful donkey. Papa, make Ferd get me 
adonkey. He is so acquainted with donkeys 
and horses and such that I just know he 
knows where the right sort of donkey is to 
be found!“ 
_ “Flossie” said her brother severely, “how 
often have I told you that children must be 
peen and not heard. Yor talk at random, my 
e Bid 7 

“Ferd, don't be silly,” observed the little 
woman with a toss of her wavy brown locks. 
She pirouetted on her toes till she reached 
Mr. Fairfield, one of whose hands she clasped 


in both her own. He tried to look. gravely 


into the roguish brown eyes raised to his. 
“Flossie how often must I tell you to stop 
and think before speaking. Pm ashamed of 
my little girl. See, here is a cousin you have 
never seen before from Massachusetts. What 
do yoa suppose he will think of Chicago lit- 
tle girls, taking you as a specimen? Jus- 
tin this is your youngest cousin, Flossie, my 
only living daughter and sometimes my 
naughtiest child“ 
Justin could only smile in the kindest 
fashion at the arch face now looking with 
fearless curiosity up at him. She whirled 


herself away from her father and standing 


before her cousin, held out her hand, exclaim- 
ing. “Shake, Cousin Justin! I’ve just been 
longing for something new and exciting to 
happen to me. I didn’t know it would be a 
cousin. Never mind about the donkey now, 
papa, since Ferd don’t want me to have one, 
—mean thing!—a cousin will do as well 
amuse me.” 

There was nothing to do but laugh, al- 
though Ferd. bit his moustache a little 
angrily, and Justin colored. She turned 
quickly to her father i 

“Papa,” she said “I don’t think my cousin 
will be half as horrified at me as he will be 
at your lack of the commonest courtesies of 
life’—this in a tone of mimicry and with 
the air of quoting from some one—-‘other- 
wise you would have introduced me proper- 
ly. You should have- said: ‘Mr. Justin Dor- 
man allow me the pleasure of introdacing to 
you. my beloved and charming daughter, 
Miss Florence Frederika Fairfield—ahbem.’”’ 

“There Florence Frederika,” interrupted 
her brother, “You have shown off sufficiently 


for once; tell me, have you seen mamma this 


morning?” 

“Why, certainly, Ferd,—I went into her 
Toom just now, and she wished me to make 
her excuses to our cousin, for not coming 
down, as she does not feel well enough to re- 
ceive callers this morning.” 

“Is my aunt sick?” asked Justin in tones 
of genuine sympathy. 

“Mrs. Fairfield is never very well“ observed 
his uncle quietly, as Ferdinand left the room 


to order the carriage, and does not get 


down-stairs very early. You will meet her 
next Sunday when I want you to take din- 
ner with us.” 

“You're not a very handsome cousin, but 
you look good and somehow J like you,” here 
interposed Flossie who had been attentively 
ATOR at Justin, much to his embarrass- 
ment. i . 

„Really Florence” said her father now 
quite sternly, “you are getting too unbear- 
able. i shall have to punish you,if you con- 
tinue to make such speeches. You are too 
much indulged. Leave the room now child 
and don’t come in again until you are given 
permission.” 

“Oh, I don’t, mind” murmured Justin, 
“don’t send her away; I think it very kind of 
her to say she likes me, I’m sure.“ 

“Oh when papa says ‘Florence’ in that way, 

cousin, he means business, and I must go. 
Kiss me good-by papa won't you? and Pli be 
good next time we meet; this is one of my 
‘perverse’ days as mamma calls them.” 
-She kissed her father heartily, then started 
to go; at the doorway she paused, threw a 
kiss to Justin audsaid “Good-by, good cousin 
—until Sunday.” 

Ferdinand returning announced that the 
carriage was waiting. In a few moments 
Justin was seated in the family carriage by 
the side of his uncle whirling toward the 
centre of the city. Alone with his nephew 
Mr. Fairfield became more confidential in his 
manner, asked him about his westward trip, 
and took charge of his baggage checks, say- 
ing he would have his trunks sent to his 
boarding place at once. Justin feeling more 
at ease related some of the incidents of his 
trip, and spoke of the dead body he had seen 
that morning taken out of the lake. 

“It was quite as well you saw that sight“ 


observed his uncle speaking in earnest tones, 


“and I am glad you spoke of it to me as it 
reminds me to say a few necessary words of 
warning on this your first introduction to 
city life, especially to sucha mammoth city 
as Chicago, which is full of pit falls toa 
young man, as it is also fall of opportunities 
for one who is level-headed aud energetic. 


You must be constantly on your guard 


against temptations of all sorts. Of course 
you do not drink. Do you use tobacco?” 

Justin gave a decided negative. 

“Well then I wouldn’t be induced to try 
either, if I were you. Tou must be careful, 
too, as to what company you keep—especially 
careful as to female society. Think careful - 
ly of every temptation, in every direction, 
that may come to you. I don’t know how 
they will come, bat such things are inevita- 
ble, and when you are in great doubt as to 
any step, promise to come to me and frankly 
explain your difficulty and I will do the best 
I can in advising you. Please remember 
what I now say to you. A city like this 
full of business. enterprise, push, scheming, 
kKnavery and fraud, is sure either to make or 


mar a man for all time, just according as he 


has sense to use his opportunities wisely, 
or the weakness to let temptation to wrong- 
doing over-master his will. Iam giving you 
a little lecture, because I am going to let 
you stand on your own feet, and I shall 
watch, even when you are unaware of it, to 
see what the city will make of you. I know 


how easy your life, so far, has been made for 
vou, and I can see that you have a great deal 


to learn from experience; but I think you 


w 


‘literature he notes 


f 


have the right grit in you 7 will come out 


‘all right; but be ready to meet and to conquer 


difficulties. For the rest Mr. Vane, my head 


clerk, will be your chief in all things; he is 


: a safe and steady man, and you will havea 


comfortable home. You will pay him five 
dollars a week for board out af your $10 per 
week salary. The rest must (suffice you for 
everything. Here we are at the office.“ 


(To be continued. 


J. J. Morse on American Spiritualism.“ 

In a paper read before the London Spirit- 
ualist’s Alliance on the evening of January 
31st last, Mr. Morse gave his impressions of 
Spiritualism in this country. As the opinion 
of an intelligent observing and sympathetic 
visitor the paper is valuable. It might have 
been more so, though less popular, had Mr. 
Morse been more critical and plainer spoken 
in some particulars. a 

The lecture, as previously: announced in 
the JOURNAL, has been. published in pamph- 
let form, and already the second edition is 
underway. The following extract will show 
the style and spirit in which Mr. Morse 


speaks: Š 
THE PERIODICAL LITERATURE OF AMERICAN 
SPIRITUALISM. 


The current literature of Spiritualism com- 
prises quite a powerful periodical press the 
oldest of which is the well known Banner of 
Light, edited by that veteran worker and 
whole-souled Spiritualist; Lather Colby, who 


known and earnest worker, writer and poet. 
For information concerning the current top- 
ics in the movement, the ‘work and the work- 
ers, the Banner of Light is emphatically the 
premier newspaper of the country. Itis the 
oldest journal in the world devoted to our 
cause, and enjoys a universal circulation, be- 
ing found in almost every country under the 
sun. Next in age, but equal in importance, 


comes the RELIGIO PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL, 


published in Chicago, and edited by Col. Jno. 


0. Bundy, who is, without doubt, the most 
intellectually able wielder of the editorial 


‘pen in the ranks of American Spiritualism. 
‘He is uncomprisingly committed to the 
“scientific method,” the stern exposer of 
fraud and wrong doing, and constantly in- 
sists upon the cultivation of the higher ment- 
l, moral, and spiritual attitude in the entire 
personality of the Movement. His paper is 
widely circulated, greatly appreciated, and 
while some consider him hypercritical, at 
times, yet, there can be no question, that his 
course of proceedure has been of infinite 
benefit to the cause. The other papers pub- 
lished east of the Rockies are Alcyone, 
in Springfield, and The Better Way, pub- 
lished in Cincinnati, and rapidly. grow- 
ing in importance and favor, it is 
weil edited and greatly improved, and, 
no doubt, has a very successful and useful fu- 
ture before it. In the Western country the 
two leading papers are published in San 
Francisco. The Carrier Dove, occupying the 


a woman, Mrs. Julia Schlesinger, and ina 
manner that reflects upon her the utmost 
credit. Typographically itis an exceeding- 
ly handsome journal, while its literary merit 
is very high. One of its regular contributors 
is William Emmette Coleman, one of the 
most erudite scholars, and acute thinkers in 
the ranks of the writers upon, Spiritualism, 
in America, to-day. This journal enjoys a 
large measure of popular favor, is quite ex- 
tensively circulated, and is largely quoted by 
the secular press of the State. The other pa- 
per is entitled The Golden Gate, its editor be- 
ing the Hon. J. J. Owen. It is also admirably 
printed, well edited, and contains a wide 
range of interesting articles. Mr.Owen was 


Cal. Mercury, a paper of power and influence 
in the State, and consequently he comes to 
his present task thoroughly well equipped 
for its duties, and his paper ever presents an 
admirable appearance. The only monthly 
journal published in the United States, but 
just discontinued, was edited by Dr, J. R. 
Buchanan, of Boston, in which city it was 
published, ander the title of the Journal of 
Man. The scholarly editor isone of the most 
original thinkers and investigators that 
American Spiritualism has produced. He is 
really the virtual originator of the science 
of psychometry, and has written largely 
thereon, as well as upon the questions of 
moral education, physical and psychical de- 
velopment, and kindred subjects. The mag- 
azine in question was well worthy an extend- 
ed circulation, and it is to be deeply regretted 
that it is no longer published. 

Mr. Stainton-Moses editorially notices Mr. 
Morse’s address at some length in Light, 
from which we briefly extract as follows: 


Mr. Morse opens with a very true remark: 


must understand the American character.” 
That is true of all men. Spiritualism finds a 
man out; it tells what stuff he is made of; it 
soon shows to what use he puts his knowl- 
edge. It may be to him a toy or a puzzle, a 
ground of disputation or a deep and abiding 
satisfaction; a solution of the great problem 
of life and an earnest of that life which is to 
come. ee fs 

Now America is a big place, and the Amer- 
icans are a big people; broad in their view,dis- 
cursive somewhat, and not disposed to pin 
themselves down to details. Edison patents 
a hundred “notions” in a week; Englishmen 
turn them to working account. The type of 
the American intellect differentiates Ameri- 
can Spiritualism. It is, as Mr. Morse puts it, 
“a comprehensive gospel, that embraces eve- 
ry current. interest affecting human life.” 
It is characterized by. what we may call, 
without offence, a certain “spread eagleism”’ 
which gives it a flavor peculiar to itself. We 
do not here consult a medium as to the pur- 
chase of stocks and shares. We have no camp 
meetings; perhaps climate is responsible for 
that.....Journalism isfestimated fairly. We 
always read our exchanges, and Mr. Morse’s 
estimate is substantially just andtrue. In 
hat we remark here. 
Spiritualism has flooded the novel. Plots 
are based on its teachings and phenomena, 
and the first knowledzs of it to a mass of 
people is derived from: rhading a work of fic- 
tion that deals with some phase of it. In the 


mons of to-day are altogether spiritualistic 
in tone and tendency.” Jt is to be noted that, 
side by side with this permeation, popular 
Spiritualism in the States; is, in Mr. Morse’s 
opinion, disintegrating." Fads are rampant, 
and the quality of the ld discourses is not 
maintained. He warmly endorses Mr. Ban- 
dy’s plea for unity. E i j * 

* The Status of Afnerican Spiritualism as seen 
during a four years’ #isit, by J. J. Morse. With an 
appendix: Hints tj’ enquirers into Spiritualism. 
Liverpool Progreseiye Literature Agency. Pamph- 


ce 


is ably assisted by Jno. W. Day, another well- |’ 


‘and recording results is gradually being 


somewhat unique position of being edited by 


‘paper, magazines books, branches for psy- 


for many years the editor of the San Jose, 


license has been secured from the Secretary 


“To understand American Spiritualism we 


pulpit it has also taken its place. The ser- 


let. price, 15 cents. For sale at the JOURNAL office. 
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This is to certify that I have aralyzed Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder. 
I find it composed of pure materials, compounded on correct scientific 
principles. The ingredients are accurately and scientifically pro- 
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_ - better sulted for digestion. i 
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PROSPECTUS. . 
The Religio-Philosophical Publishing 
House. 
Capital $50,000.—$20,000. now Subscribed 
The Spiritualist Movement has reached a 
stage where it imperatively requires an abler 
press, a higher standard of culture in its 
teachings, a more orderly, dignified, effective 


3d business-like propagandism. A system- 


atized method of investigating phenomena 


evolved, and needs to be further developed. 
A well organized and endowed activity for 
the instruction, care and development of 
sepsitives and mediums is almost indispensa- 
ble to the development of psychical science. 
The keener the apprehension and broader the 
comprehension of causes, the better able are 
we to deal with the perplexing sociologic, 


economic, political, and ethical questions 


now vexing the world; and in no other direc- 
tion is there such promise of progress in the 
study of cause as in the psychical field. 


A first-class publishing honse can be made | 


the promoter of all the agencies necessary to 
carry forward such a work. With its news- 


chical experiment, missionary bureau, etc., 


etc., it can satisfactorily and with profit ac-. 
complish what is impossible by such inade- 
quate methods as now prevail, and as have | 


hitherto marked the history of Modern Spir- 
itualism i 

To lay tho foundation of what itis hoped 
will in time grow into a gigantic concern, a 


of State of Illinois to organize the RELIGIO- 
PHILOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING HOUSE in Chica- 
go, with a CAPITAL STOCK of FIFTY THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS, in ONE THOUSAND SHARES of 


FIFTY DOLŁARS each. The Commissioners. 


have opened books for subeeriptions. TWEN- 
TY THOUSAND’ DOLLARS have already been 
subscribed. ` ten obs 
In this connection it may be well to call 
special attention to the desirability of hav- 
ing a stable, well managed and confidence- 
inspiring ns A 
CORPORATION TO ACT AS TRUSTEE 


for those who desire in the interest of Spirit 
ualism to make donations during their life- 
time or to leave bequests. One of the import- 
ant purposes of the Relizio-Philosophical 
Publishing House is: To receive, hold, use 
and convey any and all property estates, real, 
personal or mixed, and all bonds, promissory 
notes, agreements, obligations, and choses 
in action generally that may be bestowed 
upon it by bequest, gift, or in trust, and use 
the same in accordance with the terms of 
the trust when imposed, or discretionary 
when the bequest or gift is unconditional. 
The Commissioners solicit stock subserip 


tions from the JOURNAL’s readers. It is- 


hoped that a considerable number will be 
found ready to take not less than twenty 
shares, or one thousand dollars each; and 
that a goodly number will subscribe for not 
less than ten shares each; while those who 
will be glad to subscribe for a single share, 
fifty dollars, will reach into the hundreds. 
In the State of Illinois there is no liabili 
tyon subscription to stock of a corporation 
the amount of whose capital stock is fixed 
(as is the case in the present instance) until 
the whole amount of stock is subscribed. 
See Temple vs Lemon, 112 III. 51. There- 
fore no one need fear being caught in a. 
scheme which is only partially a success. 
Subscribers to stock will not be called upon 
to pay for it until the whole amount is sub- 


scribed. No one in any event assumes by 


subscribing, any pecuniary responsibility 
beyond the amount of his stock. The entire 
remaining stock, Thirty Thousand Dollars, 
ought to be promptly taken. That the stock 
will pay a fair dividend within two years is 


as near an absolute certainty as any thing 


in the fature. 


Those desiring to subscribe will please 


promptly write to the Chairman of the 
Commissioners, John C. Bundy, Chicago, 


notitying him of the amount they will take. 
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which brings it within the reach of every, body. 
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yearly subscriber and $5.00 will receive a copy of the Loom- 
is Edition of the original WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED, as above 
described by express free of charge, Thus our subscribers 
can secure this valuable book for 32.50. 


Any person sending us $5.00 will receive a copy of the 


JOUENAL one year (price $2.50) and one copy of the Diction. - 


ary, delivered free of charge. 


_Any person sending us the names of THREE NEW YEARLY 
subscribers and $7.50 will receive one c py of the Dictionary 


_| by express, free of charge. 


i 
Any person sending us the names of twenty three-months’, 
trial subscribers at one time and $10.00 will receive a copy 
of the Dictionary, free of charge. 


Subscribers to the JOURNAL may secure copies of the Dic- 
tionary under one or all of the foregoing offers, but each pro- 
posal must be treated as independent and distinct; there can 
be no modification of the terms. Great care should be had 
in writing names and addresses so plainly that no mistake 
will occur. 


The demand for this book will in part be realized when we 
state that three of the largest printing houses in Chicago are 
running night and day on it; one house being under bonds to 
turn out Twelve hundred copies every day for one year; and 
that the publisher of this edition expects to sel? more than 
one million copies before next Christmas. It should however 
be distin understood that this and all other low-priced 


ctly 
editions of Webster's Dictionary are not so complete as'is the — . 
edition which sells for 310.00. The latter contains a supple- . 
ment, engravings, etc., still protected by copyright; but for 


all ordinary. uses—even for the average printing office, the 
Loomis edition is sufficient, and is of course a marvel of 
cheapness and utility. i 

While we will send the book bound in either sheep or half- 
morocco, as desired, we recommend the latter style of bind- 
ing as likely to give the best satisfaction, 

Remit by P. O. Money order, Postal note or Express order. 
Registered letter, or draft on Chicago or New Tork. Do not 


send checks on loca! bank, 
Address, JOHN C. BUNDY, 
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LABOR CAPITALIZATION 


leins belonged to the lord of the soil. Vil- 


B. F. U. A 


The ex-Chancellor of Germany in his re- 
tirement and asa private citizen, had ex- 
pressed his views with freedom and fränk- 
ness in regard to the struggle between 
labor and capital and the — socialistic 
tendencies of the times. 
that a marked improvement has taken 

place in the condition of laboring. class- 
es during the latter half of the present 
century, that in the struggle between labor 
and capital, labor has scored the most vittor- 
ies, and will continue to gain wherever the 
laboring man has thé ballot, and that should 
there ever be a final victory it would be that 
of the men who labor. But he declares that 


He - declares. 


if this struggle between labor and capital 


should ever come to an and, human activity 
Would come. to a standstill, and a condition 
_of slavery in which men would be content 
because of their degeneracy or a condition 
of life, without work or progress, as in those 
regions where men live like the brutes, 
would be the only alternative. The strife and 
struggle which produce progress are by the 
Friction of competition. As for the socialis- 
tic. system of government it “is a species of 
silavery—a sort of penitentiary system for 
the union of the intended victims of such a 
system.” If the political parties that oppose 
Socialism do not unite in opposition to it, 
they must suceũinb to cocialistic domination, 
until such time as Socialism in its turn is 
- overthrown by the excess of misery inherent 
in it, as in slavery. Bismarek sees no way out 
of the conflict between labor and capital. In- 
deed, he says: “This conflict of classes will 
never cease. To solve it is like trying to 
solve the problem of squaring the circle. It 
is the Utopian dream of a thousand years— 
the millennium to be realized. only when 
men become as angels.” e 
The ex- Chancellor of Germany is a man of 
colossal intellect, of large knowledge of men 
and affairs, of wonderful powers of penetrat- 
ing beneath the surface of things, of dis- 
cerning the value of passion, prejudice and 
selfishness, as well as the higher intellectual 
and moral qualities as factors in political 
and social movements, and of making there- 
from large generalizations for use in diplo- 
matic policy and governmental administra- 
tion. His views, especially now when there 
is no padlock on his lips, and when personal 
ambitions can no longer tinge the expres- 
sion of his opinions, are entitled to a careful 
consideration. But on the other hand, his 
imperious nature, his association with 
kings. and princes, his own rank, his 
long experience in controlling not only 
the people but governments by intri- 
gue and threats, and the fact that he 
belongs to an age of fear and force in gov- 
ernment which are happily giving way to 
popular self-government,—all lessen the 
value of bis utterances, when he declares or- 
acularly the limits of future social and in- 
dustral possibilities. sa 
Without questioning that competition will 
continue to play an important part in hu- 
man progress, the whole trend of evolution, 
as well as the dreams of poets and prophets, 
and the aspiration of the human heart, jus- 
tify the hope that the “conflict of classes” 
will not last forever. There are many indi- 
cations that co-operation is to be the leading 
principle of the industrial system of the fu- 
ture. If workmen can secure the advantages 
of combined effort by voluntary association, 
they may be able to obtain. those noble hu- 
manitarian results at which Nationalism 
aims, without sacrifice of individuality, and 
‘without those evils of a paturnalistic system 
of government that Prince Bismarck now. 
-deprecates, but which, more than any other 
man living, he has encouraged. — 
John Stuart Mill was of the opinion that 
capitalists would “gradually find it to their 
advantage, instead of maintaining the strug- 
gle of the old system with work-people of 
the worst description to lend their capital to 
the association—to do this at a diminishing 
rate of interest, and at last, perhaps, even to 
exchange their capital for terminal annui- 
ties. In this or some such mode the existing 


te — — state 15 = 


must be raised or the men strike. 


accumulations of capital might honestly and 
by a kind of spontaneous. procéss become in 
the end the joint property of all who partic- 
ipate in their productive employment; 4 
transformation which thus effected, would 
be the nearest approach to social justice, and 
the most beneficial ordering of industrial 
affairs for the universal good which it is pos- 
sible at present to foresee.” - 

This passage is quoted by -Wordsworth 
Donisthorpe in his recently published work, 
“Individualism, a System of Politics,” a part 
of which is devoted toan examination and 
defence of the system called Labor Capital: 
ization,” an outline of which it is' believed 
will be of interest to readers of the JOURNAL. 
Mr. Donisthorpe treats the subject first his- 
torically, to show the line along which evo- 
‘lution of the relation between capital and 
labor has proceeded in the past. 

In the earliest periods of which history 
gives any account, all who toiled with their 
hands, all who tilled the ground or worked 
as artizans were slaves. To the master’s 
power there was no limit.. The slaves had no 
rights. In later times it was unlawful to 
hurt. a slave without just cause. In Rome 
slaves rose to the position of doctors and lit- 
erary men, and could own property. The in- 
cursions of thé Northern -barbarians destroy- 
ed the relation between master and slaves or 
rather produced a condition of things which 
changed the classes and sub-classes of Ro- 
man slaves to“‘serfs.’’ At first serfs or vil- 


leins “held lands on terms of doing whatso- 
ever was commanded of them, nor Knew in 
the evening: what was to be done in the 
morning.” Afterwards there were “privi- 
leged villeins” who could not- be removed 
from their holdings so long as they perform- 
ed certain services. After awhile these ser- 
vices, one after another; were commuted into 
a fixed rent in kind or in money, and finally 
in moneg only. ‘Town life and trade brought 
changes. A middle class arose and its tri- 
umphant conflicts with the ancient feudal 
aristocracy developed the two classes—the 
employers.and the employed, the capitalists 
and the manual laborers. Now the battle is 
going on between these two classes. Louder 
and louder roar the discontented hosts of 
wage-earners. Inch by inch the baffled capi- 
talists retire before the onward pressure df 
numbers.“ The battle must end. Which 
side cay Aeon . Wage-earners sse that they 
receive fio more than is necessary to keep 
them in repair for the employers. They feel 
that they have a right toa share ofthe profits 
of the work in which they are engaged, that 
they are worth more than the wages they re- 
ceive. Hence the agitation for a sliding seale.. 
The arbitration between employer and em- 
ployed, and the forming of large co-operative 
societies for production and distribution are 
due to this feeling that the workers are en- 
titled to a share of the profits of the business. 
to which they contribute of the wealth they 
help to create. The laborers themselves are 
coming to act upon the principle, which 
they do not theoretically understand, that 
they themselves form capital and the tend- 
eney is toward a system of capitalization of 
labor as a substitute for the present systems 
of wagedom. 
Mr. Donisthorpe believes that now “the em- 
ployer pockets more than half the workman’s 
just share.” He takes the whole of the in- 
terest on laborers. Consider the money val- 
ue of American slaves. “And yet what is the 
worth of a civilized man if he would but 
claim his liberty and work only as a free 
man can? not too long, not too monoton- 


‘ously, but intelligently and ecenomically, 


with an interest in his work, and a love for 
his art or craft? and what then would be a 
workman’s share of production?” The con- 
tention of the labor capitalizationist is that 
the laborer is entitled to all the profits of Eis 
labor and not merely to a share of such pro- 
fits. Now the laborer works for so much per 
day. The employer takes all the risk and 
pockets all the profits, interest included. He 
guarantees the wages of workmen, whether 
the business is profitable or not concerning | 
which the workmen are indifferent. Uni- 
formity of wages is impossible, because the 
profit and loss account varies. The capital- 
ist strives toemploy labor and skill as cheap- 
ly as possible; the laborers aim at the highest 
wages they can get, with the fewest hours 
and least work. Enployers try to inerease 
surplus value by supplanting male labor 
with female and child labor, which results 
in increasing the amount taken by capital 
and lessening that which goes to labor. The 
effect is a conflict between the interest of 
employers and the employed. 
When there is an increase in profits wages 
There is a 
decline in business and profits sink; then the 
capitalist grambles and seeks to reduce 
wages. The workingmen’s expenses have 
increased, their families have grown larger 
perhaps, they have better tenementa and are 
paying higher rent than before their wages 
were, raised, and reduction of wages means 
to them sacrifices which involve degradation. 
Men unite in trade unions which tend to uni- 
formity of wages, labor deteriorated to the 
standard of the inferior workmen, discour- 
agement of superior skill and strength, and a 
levelling down of the industrial classes. 
„Perhaps, if no other argument could be 
urged against wagedom, the mere fact that 
the whole of the gain from labor-saving ma- 
chinery has fallen into hands of: the employ- 
er to whose members it is almost entirely 
due, would suffice to condemn it.” j 

Mr. Donisthorpe’s proposition is that the 
workers instead of letting themselves out for 
hire by the day or hour, enter into the busi- 
ness ventures as capitalists and free men, 
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‘other Capitalists, and neither strike nor lock- 


receiving not a fixed wage, but a pre-arranged 
percentage of the gross produce—a percent- 
age based on a calculation of the amount 
paid in wages over a number of years. Then 
the receipts of the hands would: vary with 
the state of the trade and the success. of the 
businéss like the profits of other capitalists. 
“When trade was good the men would be re- 
ceiving considerably more tian usual, and 
no strike woul be necessary in order to give 
them a fair share 
When trade became depressed their share 
would decrease proportionately with that of 


out would result from a diminution in their 
income. The masters would have no reason 
to demand. an ‘arbitrary reduction in the 
seale of labor remuneration, as they have 
now. Thus the causes of strikes, would be 
eliminated.... Under the new system, when 
trade is bad and profits low, the hands will 
suffer equally with other: masters; those of 
them who know’ other crafts will prefer to 
change their work rather than go on at very 
low pay; and hdving thus ceased to drag at 
the ‘wage fund,’ will leave behind them those 
least qualified to change their-:occopation. 
Those who go will gain-and those who re- 
main will gain.“ ae ‘i $ 

When there is a failing off in profits the 
number of those to receive them will be re- 
duced, and thus the average profits to the re- 
maining recipients will be raised. When 
there is reduced production it will not en- 
force idleness upon the working classes at a 
time they are anxions to work. Workmen 
instead of trying to injure the employer, or 
being indifferent to the success of the busi- 
‘ness, will have a motive to do the best and 
the most work they can. i ; 

With a joint interest in undertakings, the 
workers will feel themselves practical part- 
ners in the concerns, and the idler will not 
be tolerated. The men will be jointiy and 
severally their own overlookers, for they will 
be independent and self-interested workers. 
The men would be the hest judges of their 
own hours of labor ard would apportion 
time to the quality of the effort. That 
is to say, if by working hard seven 
hours a day they find they can accom- 
plish as much as by working at a necessari- 
ly reduced expenditure of force for eight 
hours, they will prefer seven to eight hours.” 
The ratio of gross produce to cost would be 
augmented, profits in proportion to outlay 
would be increased and the outlay would be 
stimulated. The profits. on labor would in- 
crease in greater proportion than the profits 
on other forms of capital, and there would be 
a larger total to divide, and the share of 
the manual. workers. would be greatly in- 
creased. There. is no danger that in bad 
times labor would fall below its present low 
level. The true cost of increasingly skilled 
workers in every craft will regulate the pay 
of labor, and not the mere cost of the labor- 
er’s maintenance during the process. To the 
objection that “the workers must have their 
pay in advance and that is why the capital- 
ist pockets the interest on labor,” Mr. Donis- 
thorpe replies. “It is a convenient fiction; 
and moreover it.is dishonest, for if it were 
troe it would not justify the exaction. The. 
moment a laborer has turned%a handle, or 
stuck a spade in the ground, he has earned 
at least the value of his services for that 
second of time. To talk of giving him an 
advance is common chicanery. Worzmen 
convert timber into a half-finished boat, 
which the capitalist can at any moment sell 
for ten or twelve times the original value 
of his timber, and yet he has the impudence 
to tell them that they have no claim upon 
him till the boat is completed, and that any 
payment they may require during the pro- 
cess is of the nature of an advance, for 
which he must charge as for aloan.” Only 
certain classes of workers are yet advanced 
enough for the reform. It must have its be- 
ginning in the large coal and iron and text- 
ile fabric industries, in the cotton-mills, the 
foundries and colliers. Once set on foot, 
its advantages to both parties would soon in- 
sure its general adoption. But Mr. Donis- 
thorpe is not in favor of attempts to force the 
system upon the country by legislative ac- 
tion. Such a course among a people unpre- 
pared for it by long habits of self-help would 
be positively mischievous. He thinks that 
with the exception of Great Britain and the 


‘United States and the Anglo-Saxon Colonies, 


few nations even yet are ripe for its intro- 
duction. The lead should be taken by the 
working classes in the large industries. Ap- 
proved or disapproved by masters, or by men, or 
both, it must assuredly come into force soon- 
er or later.” X ; 

When it becomes every workman’s:interest 
to encourage methods that shall insure the 
greatest success, the old hands will probably 
elect the new ones. There will be regular 
meetings of the men and the. election of of- 
ficers; “and it will soon appear natural and 
expedient to the employer to pay over the 
whole of the laborer’s share in a lump to 
the workmen’s president, to be distributed 
amongst them in their own way, and as they. 
in council assembled, shall from time to 
time assess and decree.” Even the head 
manager may come to be similarly elected. 
The men will not allow their profits to suffer 
by mismanagement and the capitalist em- 
‘ployer will see the advantage of this meth- 
od. The mistake of existing systems of co- 
operative production is in attempting to di- 
vorce labor from other forms of capital ready 
to hand. They seem to think that capitalista 
have no just claim to profits. Capitalists are 
entitled to the entire fruits of their capital 
and manual workers to the entire fruits of 
their labor. Let the workingmen cease to 
agitate for State regulation of working 


the general prosperity. | 


erty and proclaim their freedom—their eman- 
cipation from wage slavery. “Serfdom, wage- 
dom, freedom—these are the three stages of 
the evolution of industrialism.” To-day we 


are still mostly in the second stage. At one | 


end of the labor ladder we have the agricult- 
ural laborer striving to throw off the last 


vestiges of serfdom, demanding higher fixed N 
“wages in lieu of a low wage, increased by 


gratuities and perquisites. At the other end 
we have workers in the coal and iron trades 


demanding wages varying with employer’s 
‘profits. The first represents the transition 


(now nearly completed in this county [Eng- 


land) from serfdom to wagedom; the sec- 


ond, the transition from. wagedom to free- 


dom. Thus we find that the same progress is 


not made all along the line, for we have ons 


wing ready to advance into the third stage 
of development before the other wing is well 
We must keep our eye on 
the advanced guard if we would learn the di- 
rection the campaign is likely to take.” The 
new system appeals to the inaependont on 
it has 
nothing to offer criminal lazy or dissolute 
classes. - l l a 


out. of the first. 


respecting and indastrious class; 


Social Remedies. 


— 


Prof. Thomas Davidson has been delivering 
a course of lectures in Chicago under the 
auspices of the Women’s Club, and filling 
dates for parlor lectures to more exclusive 
On April 29th he read a thoughtful 
paper before the Club in its esthetic rooms in 
the Art Institute. His theme for this his last 
lecture was “Social Remedies in the Light 
of History”. from which the JOURNAL is per- 


circles. 


mitted to make the following extracts: 


No institution has ever tried to cure social 
ills by means of charity more kindly and per- 
sistently. than the Roman Catholic church. 
At the time of the Norman conquest three- 
tenths of all the lands in England were held 
by the monasteries for the benefit of the poor; 
the proportion cannot have been very differ- 
What was the re- 
Charity fostered the very evil it 

sought to cure, viz., poverty and added to it 
another, viz., laziness, with all the forms of 
degradation that follow therefrom. No doubt 
the Church, which is in so many ways prac- 
tically wise, would have abandoned a great 
portion of its charity had it not been for the 


ent in other countries. 
sult? 


conviction which she held and holds, that 
charity is twice blest, in other words that 
charity-giving and charity-receiving are 
both virtues, beneficial for salvation. When 
the monasteries were broken up and eccle- 
siastical charity almost stopped, the poor of 
England whom the. Church tended and fos- 
tered were left almost entirely uncared for, 
and then the effects of that charity were 
clearly seen. The land swarmed with tramps, 
or as they were then called, vagrants, many 
of them able-bodied . 

If there is anything that philanthropists 
are agreed upon it is, I believe, that charity 
is nos a cure for social ills and that the only 
charity which it is ever right to offer is that 
which makes the recipient feel his own re- 
sponsibility and betake himself to self-help. 
All other charity is twice curst. 

As remedies for social ills prohibition and 
Socialism may be taken together. 
as they are, they agree in this that they fail 
to satisfy both the second and third tests of a 
good remedy. Both diminish responsibility 
and both curtail freedom. 
virtuous for the sake of the vicious. Now while 


the virtuous may, in their generosity, sub- 


mit to punishment for the sake of the vicious, 
it can never be the duty of the State to en- 
force this generosity which, indeed, ceases to 
be generosity the moment it ceases to be vol- 


ultary....In the first place an almost OR: ; 
1 


varying experience has shown that prohib 
tion does not probibit, that the laws ordain- 


ing it are continually and shamelessly brok- 


en and that,in doing so, the people learn 
disrespects and social contempt for all law. 
In the second place it removes one of the very 
best opportunities for practising self-control, 
the very act by which the will is strengthen- 
ed and man rises above the brate. Inthe 


third place it defeats the very first purpose 


of all law; it is a barrier to liberty for those 
who can use liberty. It is far more important 
that there should exist fivehundred persons 
who can use liberty than that there should 
exist five millions who cannot....Better one 
temperate man than a thousand prohibited 
drunkards. In the fourth place the State 
that enacts prohibition is simply demoraliz- 
ing its people in order toshirk an obvious 
duty. If the State would only do its duty by 


carefully punishing all violent and unjust 
acts that are due to intemperance, all 
wife-beating, child-beating, all neglect of 
family, etc., prohibition would not be ne- 
cessary, the sense of responsibility and of 


respect for the laws would be increased and 


liberty would not have its wings clipped. 
Prohibition is such a recent thing that his- 
tory has not much to say about it, but that 
little is all against it. But prohibition, even 
if successfal, would reach but a small num- 


ber of social ills. ; 
In the absence of prohibitory laws, more 


radical measures than those mentioned by 
Mr. Davidson, experience has proved ne- 
cessary, including laws imposing restrictions 
upon the sale of intoxicating drinks, and 
making the seller-to a certain extent respon- 
sible for the drunkenness resulting from the 


use of liquor sold to irresponsible persons. 


hours, and for other restrictions on their lib- 


Different. 


Both panish the 


A CITY AND A SOUL. 
A. Story of Chicago. | 


BY SARA A. UNDERWOOD. 
CHAPTER III. 
FAIRLY LAUNCHED. 


In the office Justin was introduced to Mr. 


‘Vane, a tall, quiet, kindly-faced man of about 
fifty, bald-headed, stoop-shouldered, . and 


4+ weary-eyed. Atnoon he accompanied Justin 


to his home a modest cottage on a quiet 
street on the West side. 

Mrs. Vane, a plump, motherly woman wel- 
comed Justin warmly. As his baggage ar- 
-rived soon after lunch he was told by Mr. 
Vane that he need not begin his duties in the 
offices until the next morning. He busied 
himself during the afternoon in arranging 
his belongings in the small but comfortably 
‘furnished room which was to be his own pri- 
vate domain. In the evening he early sought 
the seciusion of his room. Tired as he was it 
was.yet late before he closed his eves in 
slumber. New ideas, and new emotions born 
of his advent into a great city, stirred with- 


in him. filling him with an intoxicating un- 


rest. The intermittent roil of the street 
ears, the tinkle of the car-bells, the rhythmic 
fall of the horses hoofs. softened by the dis- 
tance of a couple of blocks, were such new 
and insistent sounds to his ear, that they 
seemed to him the refrain which united into 
one grand ode of action ali the disturbing 
elements of the night--sach as the oft-recur- 
ring poff and whistle of steam cars, the res- 
onant tramp of pedestrians on the wooden 
walks, the merry laugh of youth, the humof 
human voices in the streets, the frequent 


‘wagons or heavy-laden teams. Night in 
his farm-home meant darkness and silence: 


here, it seemed to mean noise and mystery. 


On the morrow Justin was inducted into 
the duties of his new life. He had a desk of 
his own and the work given him to do was 
mainly copying of law papers. This inter- 
ested him since it afforded him an opportun- 
ity to exercise his skillin penmanship: His 
‘first copy of a long legal document was a 
miracle of art in that line, and he felt a lit- 
tle indignant when Mr. Vane looking it over, 
smiled, then pointed out two or three import- 


ant omissions, and advised him to “write a 


plainer hand, with fewer flourishes, and stick 
closely to copy.” He was himself surprised 
to find how liable he was to make omis- 
sions, but he worked faithfully at the tasks 
imposed, all day, and had the satisfaction to 
hear Mr. Vane say as he looked over his last 
copied document, “That is better—you’ll do 
good work after a while.” 5 

His uncle came iù several times during the 
day to give Mr. Vane some directions, but he 
gave Justin only a word or two of kindly 
greeting in a pre-oceupied manner, then re- 
turned to his own inner room where during 
the course of the day, a number of men, most 
of them with anxious or eager faces consult- 
ed him on business. . 

This apparent coldness strack with a chill 
upon the heart of the country boy fresh from 


a community where everybody was acquaint- ` 


ed with and interested in tne affairs of ev- 
erybody else; where business was never too 
driving to preclude a little gossip with each 
one met during the day—and where above 
all relatives were always welcomed with ef- 


| fusion; but he had the good sense not to show 
that he felt burt. 8 


Feel tired, Dorman?” asked Mr. Vane as 
they locked the office to go home about 5 p.m 


“Well, I am ashamed to confess that Ido. 


Mr. Vane” he returned. : 
“Why ‘ashamed?’” demanded Vane. 


“Because, you see,” confessed Justin, “I | 


have been used to much harder work, farm- 


-ing—and I bave always looked upon writing 


as such an. easy frittery sort of thing that I 
never thought of it as work—bnt I never took 
a whole day’s stretch at it before--or at least 
80 long a stretch as I have to-day” correcting 
himself, remembering that he would scarce- 
ly have called the number of hours spent in 
the office that day a full day’s work on the 
farm. . 

“Because in writing you bring into play. a 
different set of faculties from those employ- 


ed in farming is no reason why you should 
consider one play, and the other the only 


true labor,” said Mr. Vane; as they walked 
along, “yet I càn understand how you feel. 
You generally when at home did what writ- 
ing was necessary. in your hours of rest from 
manual labor, and the change made it rest— 
‘as when I take a vacation in the country, I 
find a real relaxation and recreation in fell- 
ing trees, helping with the haying, etc., or, 
as when after a hard day’s office work, I 
walk home instead of riding—as I shall do 
to-night if you don’t mind walking. Office 
work isso new to you, Dorman, that I ad- 
vise you to. take a walk every evening until 
you grow used to your new routine.“ 

“Well really, Mr. Vane,” said Justin ad 
miringly, what you say seems real reasona 
ble, but I had never thought of it, before.” 

It was on a Thursday that Justin entered 
upon his office work. It was Satarday after- 
-noon before his unele exchanged more than 
the salutations of the day with him. Then 


as he passed through the outer room, to go 


home he stopped at Justin’s desk. Tar 
“You will take dinner with us to-morrow, 


I suppose, Justin?” he inquired pleasant ly. 


whirr of the wheels of passing carriages, 


-í 
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.adn’t thought about it,’ he replied, 
a feeling of restrained rebellion. “Ii 
zht perhaps after meeting I might go 
0 some of the parks Mr. Vane has been 
Dg me about.” 
Jb, well you will have time enough for 
_t, too, if you choose. I will send the car- 
ze for you about four. Be sure and be 
dy at that time. Giad that you mean to 
snd church. It is a good practice.“ , 
sreakfast was served a little later Sun- 
ys, at the Vane’s, than during week-days. 


t Justin had risen even earlier than his 


nt and had dressed himself in his one best 
t of black broadcloth, witha little more 
than he hed ever before given to his ap- 


arance. He remembered with a pang the. 


irrored contrast between himself and his 
ylish cousin, and as far as his clothes 
ould admit he had adapted his own dress to 
iat of Ferd; so that Mrs. Vane, when he 
ame down to breakfast, looked at him quite 
n-rovingly, and went so far as to suggest to 
la little change in his necktie, bringing 
one of Mr. Vane’s which he had discard- 
as being too youthful for his wear. 

Je was rather surprised that after break- 
kast none spoke of going to church, but 
when be diffidently inquired where he could 
ind a Congregational chureb, Mr. Vane be- 
stirred himself to accompany him toone near 

. Union Park where the family had a pew. 
The handsome edifice in which Justin pres- 
. ently found himself listening to a fine vol- 
untary rendered by the organist, although 
bearing the same denominational name, 
seemed to him to have nothing whatever 
in common with the modest little Congrega- 
‘ional charch in Brownville where his father 
ad for so many years officiated as Deacon, 
ind the spruce looking preacher seemed in 


` no way akin to the white-haired minister 


who Sunday after. Sunday had doled out ser- 


mons rich in irrefutable Bible doctrine to the 


Brownville believers, ever since Justin could 
remember. x 


This preacher’s text, appropriate to the 


beautiful September day was taken from 
Matthew 9th chapter, 37th verse: “The har- 
vest truly is plenteous, but the laborers are 
few.” Justin had often before heard ser- 
- mons from the same text, but the applica- 
tion made by this preacher was altogether 
new to him, and he listened as if a new soul 
had taken possession of his body, while the 
preacher described in glowing words how 


the world’s work lay waiting to be done while 


the average man and woman, though hunger: 
ing for the spiritual bread which this har: 
vest promised, sat in torpid, stupid idleness,- 
foolishly watching for the appearance of the 
harvesters, not realizing that all who thus 
waited had their appointed work to do in this 


field, a work which they must door remain for- 


ever “an hungered.” “There is not a man or 
woman here to-day,” cried the preacher pas- 
sionately, “not. one within the sound of my 
voice, either high or humble, who, has not his 
appropriate work to do in this world, not 
alone for bimself, but for his fellows.. There 
can be no common Father, if the brotherhood 
of man is not recognized, and to this end 
God has ordained that our highest earthly 
joys must come from sympathetic interest 
in the needs ofour fellows. However plen- 
tiful the harvest may be, if the laborers 
are few, famine must come—famine of heart, 
intellect, soul!” 

Then the congregation joined with the. 
choir in singing, What shall the Harvest be“ 
and though Justin's fine voice joined in 
the well-known hymn, he felt strangely 
stirred and disquieted as he left the church, 
silently wondering where in the world’s har- 
vest-field his work lay. A a 

After lunch. as Mr. Vane became buried in 
the mammoth Sunday edition of his. daily 
paper and Mrs. Vane was enjoying a nap 
upon the sofa, Justin being left to his own 
resources, began an investigation of Mr. 
Vane’s small but choice library. He had al- 
ways been fond of reading, bat his range 
had been necessarily limited. Deacon Dor- 
man’s household library consisted of several 
Bibles, large and small, two or three hymn 
books, Brown’s “Concordance,” 


ed, “Pilgrim’s Progress,” “Robinson Crusoe,” 
Combe’s Constitution of Man,“ “Pictorial 
History of the World,“ Abbott's “Life of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,” Tales of Ship-wreck,” 
„Uncle Tom's Cabin,” Beecher’s “Norwood,” 
“The Lamplighter,” “Ida May” and some 
school-books. Besides these, qustin's reading 
had been limited to the Sunday-school libra- 
ry and. one local weekly paper, Bonner’s 
Ledger and the Boston Cultivator, a farming 
journal; so he looked over with interest Mr. 
Vane’s selection of to-day’s literature. He 
had heard something of George Eliot and he 
took down a book bearing that name below 
the title, and became deeply interested in 
the pages of “Felix Holt, the Radical,” antil 
his uncle’s carriage came to convey him to 
the Fairfields. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A DINNER AND A DRIVE. 


On this occasion he noted for the first time 
the architectural beauty of many of the 
buildings along the boulevard. He had seen 
80 little in the way of fine architecture that 
he did not understand the source of the vague 
pleasure he experienced in viewing these 
handsome structures. What delight, he 
thought, it must be to live in houses like 
these. He wondered, as his uncle’s span of 
bays bore him lightly along, driven by a sleek, 
well-fed colored coachman—why so often in 


stories, citiès were represented as being hot- 


beds of poverty apd crime, wien here every 
thing seemed to betoken comfort, ease, hap- 
pifiess and orderly living. i 
Lawyer Fairfield's home though not among 
the most magnificent mansions on the ave- 
nue, had been recently built, and was a solid, 
roomy, and handsome residence, surrounded 
by ample and tastefal grounds. 
As the carriage drove up, Flossie came fly- 
ing down the steps to greet him as if he were 


an old friend; and her father stood smilingly. 


in the doorway. In the parlor he was intro- 
duced to his uncle's wife, a slender lady of 
medium height, sallow complexion, lovely 
dark eyes and a slightly disdainfal air. 

She offered Justin a slim, cool, limp hand 
which he shook cordially yet clumsily. —. 

“I hope you are not homesick?” she said 
in a coldly sweet voice, “and that you are go- 
ing to like Chicago—young men generally 
do, I think!” 

“No’m—I mean, yes ma'am” stammered 
Justin with a renewed sense of awkward- 
ness in the presence of this elegantly dressed. 
lady, whose brilliant eyes seemed capable of 

- reading his innermost thought. 
She motioned him to a seat and aank back 
in a langaid manner on the sofa whence she 
had risen on his entrance, and much to his 
discomfort kept her shining eyes upon him, 
while she questioned him as to his mother, 
the crops that year in Brownville, his journey 
to, and impressions of Chicago. ae 

Her sweetly patronizing tone had astrange- 

ly unnerving effect upon Justin who found 


himself saying “yes ma’am” and “noema’am” 


in a stiff, unnatural way, which he knew 


E Baxter’s. 
„Saint's Rest,“ and “Call to the Unconvert- 


made him ap gar to disadvantage. 


midst of her a 


his one western aunt and his half dozen 
aunts of Dorman blood or marriage who all 
lived within twenty miles of. Brownville. 
These aunts comprised within their number 
models of excellent house-keeping, pisty,char- 
ity, economy, modtherliness, and nurses, and 
one and all were gushingly fond of their 
| Dorman nephews, and invariably deferential 
in manner to all their male relatives. 

So it was an altogether new sensation to 
Justin to find a woman, a fragile elderly 
sweet-voiced woman, who deliberately talked 
down to him, whose softly modulated tones 
were undeniably patroniziug. This aggra- 
vated and bewildered him, and it was with a 
sense of relief that he welcomed the return 
of Flossie who‘had mysteriously disappeared 
soon after her warm welcome. She seated 
herself on an ottoman directly opposite and 
began at once to question him. 

“Now I want you cousin Justin to tell me 
all about papa’s people—and the farm where 
he lived, when he was a boy, and if any of 
your brothers look as papa cid when he wasa 
boy. I know you don't because you're bigger 
every way and have brown eyes—his are grey 
—but I’ve got brown eyes, too, and mamma 
| says Pm areal Fairfield—l’ve just louged to 
know all about my papa when he was. young, 
but every time I’ve asked him he says ‘I’m 
too busy, child—wait till some other time“ 
Well that ‘other time’ never comes, so I’m 
just delighted to get hold of you, and you’ve 
got to tell me everything I waat to know.“ 

Mr. Fairfield laughed. 

J think I shall have to plead ‘guilty’ to 
Flossie's indictment” he said. “My life is 
euch a busy one that 1 have scarcely had time 
to think of old friends in the pressure of new 
duties, and except when your mother’s letters 
come, I forget that I ever was a boy: But I 


ae in hopes of finding time to take a trip 
ast.” . 5 

Justin gratified the soul of Flossie, and won 
her everlasting gratitude by telling her some 
of the stories ‘of her father’s youthful esca- 
pades, which he had heard his mother relate; 
over some of ‘these Mr. Fairfield, who had 
probably forgotten the incidents, laughed as 
merrily as Flossie herself; then he recalled 
‘old friends and asked Justin what had be- 
come of such and such ones. 

Mrs. Fairfield who was listening with a 
bored look to these reminscences, presently 
asked a question which startled Justin, 
110 he endeavored not to show that it 

id. ae 

“Did you éver hear your mother speak of a 
friend of hers—a Miss—Miss—who was that 
girl you once were engaged to Mr. Fairfield?“ 
she appealed to her husband with smiling 
eyes. 8 N 
To his nephew’s surprise he burst into a 
hearty laugh. Justin had expected him to 
look embarrasséd. 

“Why, certainly”’—he exclaimed, “I must 
enquire about Cynthia Wood! Do you know 
anything about her Justin? Who she mar- 
ried, or whether she is living, and where?” 

There's a Cynthia Wood, an old maid, who 
lives along with her brother, Martin Wood, 
whose farm joins ours—is she the one you 
mean?“ replied Justin, trying not to look 
conscious. 

'“Yes—she was Martin Wood's sister. So 
she never married? Well, that’s too bad!“ 
exclaimed Mr. Fairfield in an interested 
tone. “To tell the truth, Pm afraid I’m to 
blame for that. I own that I treated her 
rather shabbily, I was ouly a boy then, and 
didn’t know my own mind, and the country 
people in those days were forever trying to 
make ‘matches’ among the young. folks--I 
suppose from lack of other business to occu- 
py their minds. She was a rather pretty 
girl, too, and somehow before I left Brown- 
ville we became engaged. Fortunately for 
the first few years after I came west I was 
too busy and too hard up to dream of marry- 
ing, but I hadn’t been away a month before 
I understood what nonsense such an engage- 
ment was, and I had the good sense to write 
and tell. her so—but I thought it likely she 
would marry someone else.“ 

“I never knew of Miss Cynthia keeping 
company with any one since I can remember” 
said Justin, “and she has always lived with 
Mr.Wood’s folks next farm to ours ever since I 
was a small boy”. tne Sed 

“There! Mr. Fairfield“ said his wife in a 
bantering tone, “you see, you need not feed 
your vanity with the idea that she kept sin- 
gle on your account, you were probably her 
dérnier resort.’ 

„Well; observed Flossie in a meditative 
tone with her small hands clasped over her 
knees, “suppose papa had married her in- 
stead of you, mamma, what would I be?— 
More of a Fairfield than ever, I suppose. Is 
she a pretty girl now, cousin Justin?—and 
should I be obliged to call her auntie if I 
went to Brownville?” p , 
Justin laughed with the others, for in spite 


| of a certain indignation which all right- 


thinking people in Brownville felt over Cyn- 
thia Wood’s well-known story, Flossie’s ques- 
tion “is she a pretty girl now?” brought to 
his mind a vivid picture of the tall, lank, 
sharp-nosed, grey-haired, but vigorous old 
maid; whom he knew as the greatest scandal 
monger and gossip of the. entire neighbor- 
hood. ‘Bat she was Lissa Wood’s own aunt, 
and that thought sobered him. 

Dinner was announced just then and the 
Teminiscences cut short. In after years Jus- 
tin recalled that dinner as one of his martyr- 
dome, though he got through it very credit- 
ably considering the fact that he was mor- 
bidiy conscious during tha whole meal that 
not one slight mistake, Or awkward blunder 
on his part, escaped the notice of the lady 
who presided. Little as he knew of city ways 
he realized that the table manners of a farm- 
er's household must in some respects differ 
from those of a city mansion, so he followed 
closely as possible, what the others did, con- 
fining his choice of food to the dishes he was 
acguainted with, and avoiding altogether 
unfamiliar articles of diet, with the result 
that be rose from a very choice dinner, pre- 
pared by a first-class cook, with his fine 
healthy appetite unsatisfied. 

Soon after the soup was served Ferdinand 
made his appearance at the table. He had 
evidently just come home, for he murmured 
in excuse for his tardiness that he had been 
detained by “some of the fellows at the club”. 
His father glanced at him with a look of dis- 
pleasure, while his mother grew suddenly 
very cordial towards Justin, engaging his 
and Flossie’s attention by a charming des- 
eription of some curious things she had seen 
at the opening of the Industrial Exposition 
a few days before, and she urged Justin to 
attend some evening before the Exposition 
closed. But inexperienced as he was, the 

‘flushed face and husky voice of Ferdinand 
betrayed to him the cause of Mr. Fairfield’s 


disturbance, and he felt accordingly embar- 


rassed. = 

. Ferdinand said very little during dinner 
and ‘soon afterwards excusing himself on 
the plea of a severe headache, went to 
his room. 55 ae oh 


In the j 


watching the silvery path with great inter- 


would like to see the old place again, and 


Before it grew dark Justin suggested that 

as he had letters to write he must return ear- 
ly to Mr. Vane’s, 
Then Vl order the carriage at once“ said 
his uncle and give you a little idea of what 
Chicago looks like by gas light, before tuking 
you home”. j 


“O, please, papa” cried Flossie. “take me 


along, too? I have'nt had the least bit of a 
ride to-day. That naughty Ferdinand prom- 
ised sure this morning tbat we should drive 
over the South Park boulevards this after- 
noon if cousin Jastin could go with ns, and 
now it is too late for that, but I want to go 
with you”! À 

“AH right, Flossie, tell the nurse to get you 
ready—aud perhaps mamma will go, too?“ 
he suggested turning to his wife, She de- 
clined, szying the lake breeze was too strong 
for her that evening. 

They drove northward on Michigan ave- 
nue as far as Adams street, thence by Ash- 
land avenue to Union Park and Wash- 
ing boulevard crossing to Madison street on 
the return, and so to Mr. Vane’s where Justin 
was left. 

The fall moon was just rising as if from 
the depths of the lake, in the far water-swept 
eastern horizon as they reached Lake Park 
on Michigan avenue. The beauty of the 
scene drew an exclamation from Jastin, and 
Mr. Fairfield ordered the coachman to drive 
slowly past the lake view that they might 
enjoy it the longer. The moon’s rays made a 
long path of silvery light over the expanse 
of water, from the horizon to the shore. All 
else lay in partial shadow. 

“Do look at those mermaids, cousin Justin” 
exclaimed Flossie suddenly. She had been 


est and in remarkable yuiet. Practical Jus- 
tin was startled. l 

“Mermaids!—dear me, where?” he cried. 

A stiff breeze was rippling the lake into 
little billows whose struggling motion could 
be transformed by a vivid imagination into 
the shapes of indistinctly-seun swimmers. 
Flossie pointed to.a group of these. 

„There!“ —she said, with conviction, don't 
you see? — Those forms whirling around so 
wildiy, cousin, are, I ani sure, the souls of 
all the folk who have been drowned in the 
lake, tarned into mermen and mermaids. 
And you see the Lord has ordered his moon 
to make a dividing line, so as to show which 
are the bad souls and which the good. If 
they manage to swim across in that clear 
bright light which will help him to see all 
the dark sin spots in every one—then he will 
take them out of the water up to heaven. 
Those who can’t cross over—you see how 
hard they are struggling!—are those who are 
so awfal wicked that they don’t dare to cross 
where the Lord’s sweet light will strike on 
them—for the sin-spots will look so black. 
They will have to stay mermaids and sing 
low their songs by day or night when storms 
are coming, so as to coax other people to 
come and drown themselves, or push others 
in the lake, for, oh, they are so lonesome, and 
the more company they can get the happier 
they feel; so these wicked ones draw, draw, 
draw others down to:them!” 

Flossie uttered this rhapsody with her 
shining eyes fixed on the billows, and as if 
the picture was terribly real to her. Justin 
half-shuddered at the vision she had con- 
jured up,and her father looked at her in 
surprise. 

“Where in the world, child, did you get 
these notions into your head?” he asked. 

“O, some of it was told me by Miss Nina, 
one evening when just we two walked down 
to the lake front at 31st street, while we 
watched the moon rise like this, and the rest 
I guessed myself,“ she answered compla- 
cently. 

“That comes of having a German nurse- 
maid ’round, to fill your head with senti- 
mental nonsense!” observed her father. . 

No more was Said, and Justin turned to 
look with renewed interest on the waters al- 
most sharing Flossie’s romantic imaginings. 

Far out in the lake here and there a glim- 
mering will-o-the-wisp light, and the faint 
tinkle of a bell indicated that a vessel of 
some sort was coming in or going out. Occas- 
sionally a phantom-like boat with ghostly 
rowers floated in the distance across the 
moon’s wake. At intervals the lantern of 
some solitary fisherman shone like a tiny 
spark on a dimiy outlined pier. Now and 
again the discordant blare of fog-horns told 
of a steamer’s whereabouts. But for the most 
part the lake’s broad expanse lay shrouded 
in shadowy mystery. l i 

As they left the avenue and drove through 
the other streets, Justin was astonished at 
the length of Chicago streets, as revealed by 
the long rows of gas lights whose farthest 
gleams in the distance seemed to converge 
into a single point. l „ 

“IT have always heard Washington spoken 
of as the city of magnificent distances“ said 
Justin as one long street after another was 
noted; “but I can’t conceive anything sur- 
passing in length these Chicago streets.” 

“Well, they'll do—for the present” re- 
marked his uncle smiling, “but our prairies 
are boundless, you know, and we may take a 
faney to run out these streets illimitably; 
Chicago’s a growing village”. 

It was. late when he was set down at Mr. 
Vane’s, and he was very tired, but his weari- 
ness did not prevent him from writing a let- 
ter of considerable length to his mother, be- 
fore retiring, in which he gave her a detailed 
accoant of his various experiences, of his 
visit at his uncle’s, and of Chicago by night; 
and he smiled as he thought how astonished 
his father and she would be when they 
reached that paragraph in his letter which 
told of the theatres he had seen with doors 
wide open, while crowds of respectable look- 
ing people were hurrying into them on San- 
day night. Pas 

“Ma, will want me to come right back home 
when she reads that,” he thought, with a lit- 
tle homesick longing for his home and 
Brownville friends. Then he remembered 
his promise to write to Lissa Wood, and a 
guilty flush suffased his cheeks as he recalled 
his unele’s hearty laugh over his broken 
promise to Cynthia Wood. But at least I 
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ain’t promised to her,” he whispered rebell- | 


iously, “if I did promise to write—and heigho, 

I'm too tired now—I'Il get upin the morning 

and write that letter,” and he went to bed— 

1 the dreamless slecp of youth and 
ealth. l 


CHAPTER V. 


“WHEN HE CAME TO HIMSELF.” 


Justin got up early Monday morning, and 
wrote industriously for a couple of hours be- 
fore breakfast, but the only real result of 
his two hours’ work was a letter of four pages 
addressed to “Miss Melissa A. Wood, Brown- 
ville, Mass., which he deposited in the first 
street letter-hox he came td, on his way to 
the office. Had anyone been permitted to 
look through the balf quire of, paper which 


Justin brought down and earefully watched 


while it was being turned to ashes in the 
kitchen stove, he would have found a dozen 
beginnings of a letter, with varied addresses, 


“My Dear little friend,” Esteemed friend,” | a thirst for knowledge and a-taste for read; 


“Miss Melissa Wood,” and the few words 
which followed were as varied in their tone. 
But the letter which went into the mail, be- 
gan “My Dear Friend“ —and contained only 
a: short account of his journey, his boarding 
place, and his work in the office. 

At the breakfast table Justin gave Mr. and 
Mrs. Vane a description of his drive of the 
evening before aud of Flossie’s talk. 

“She’s a wonderfully bright little girl” 
observed Mrs. Vane, “but she is liable to be- 
come spoiled. I sappose the fact that they 
lost by death the four children between 
Ferdinand and Flossie makes Mrs. Fairfield 
too indulgent to these two“. Ty . 
Justin’s thoughts flew to Ferdinand's ap- 
pearanco at yesterday’s dinner, but he said 
nothing. a 
“I thiok Mr. Fairfield would draw the reins 
more Closely round Mr. Ferdinand if it were 
uot for his wife” remarked Mr. Vane.. “I re- 
member she didn’t like it at all when his 
father insisted upon Ferdinand’s studying 
law, for she has a pretty fortune in her own 
name, and she said her son didn’t need a pro- 
fession, as he would aiways have plenty of 
money—besides she wanted him to accom- 
pany her to Europe that year—I understand 


onage, and wanted Ferd along. That's one 
reason he yielded so readily to his father’s 


wasn’t just ready to make. love, or play the 
gallant to his mother’s choice.“ 
“Is my cousin in company with my uncle?“ 
asked Justin. “I wondered why it was Fair - 
field and Fairfield; I wasn’t sure it meant 
eh aaa I havn’t seen him in the office 
0 p? . { 
“He bas only lately returned from his va- 
cation” replied Mr. Vane, “and since, there 
haa been a yacht race in which he is interest- 
ed. Heisa great club man, is fond of good 
horses, races, and all out-door sports. He is 
a genuinely good fellow, too, but he has no 
incentives to excel in his profession. You’!l 
see him at the office occasionally, now that 
business is more lively”. 
For some twoor three months after his 
arrival in Chicago, Justin's life, to all out- 
ward appearances, went on very quietly. He 
worked steadily during office hours, then in 
the early part of the evening he took long 
walks about the city, partly to increase his 
acquaintance with it, but mainly to give 
himself the needed exercise demanded by his 
vigorous youth, hitherto unaccustomed to 
sedentary life. On his return from these 
walks he read for an hour or two, and occas- 
sionally played chess with Mr. Vane, who was 
teaching him the game. On Sundays he at- 
tended some church in the morning, then 
spent most of the remainder of the day read- 
ing, with an occasional visit to the parks— 
Garfield Park at the western limit of Madi- 
son street most frequently, as it was most ac- 
cessible. Sometimes of an evening he ac- 
companied Mrs. Vane to some cheap enter- 
tainment, or Mr. Vane to some political 
meeting, for it was the year of the President- 
al election, when though no real issue was bo- 
fore the public, party feeling ran high under 
the leadership of the friends of James G. 
Blaine and Grover Cleveland. Several times 
during those months he spent an evening by 
invitation, at his uncle's, where his aunt 
chatted with him in her most condescending 
manner, Ferdinand entertained him with 
glowing descriptions of last season’s races, 
Ste., Flossie amused him with her pert say- 
ings, and his uncle asked about the Brown- 
ville people, and his political opinions. 
On these occasions he found a. certain 
pleasure in the visit, but he did not crave 
too frequent repetitions of the invitation, for 
he did not feel st home in his uncle’s fine 
mansion. ` a 
In appearance he had not changed much 
during these first months. He was, it is trae, 
a little thinner, the dark sunburn, the result 
of his farm life, was worn off and his natur- 
ally fine complexion of red and white gave his 
face a more refined appearance, while his 
walk was less careless and more rapid, and 
he held himself more erect. His clothes had 
ropolitan air. But these changes were 
meut, 
Inwardly Justin was aware of a great 
change in himself, 4 wonderous change 
which as yet he could neither analyze, ex- 
plain, nor describe. The minister whose ser- 
mon so stirred him on his first Sunday in 
Chicago, had lately taken as his text for a 
morning’s disconrse the words “When he 
came to himself,” from the parable of the 
Prodigal Son, and one of the lessons seduced 
was the need of self-knowledge; Justin was 
haunted by these words. uly it seemed to 
him that he was just awaking to a consci- 
ousness of himself as an individual being 
who must think and act according to his own 
reason and conscience. Hitherto he had 


customary for those around him to do, weak- 
ly reflecting by sympathy the general feel ; 
ing, and echoing the opinions of those by 
whom he had been taught, calling this 
“good” and that bad,“ not because he per- 
ceived them to be either one or the other, but 
because he had been told they were so, and 
honoring or despising his fellow beings ac- 
cording to the stamp put upon them by the 
public and not from á consideration by him- 
self of their personal qualities. The simple 
tenor and limited range of his rural life had 
called for no more intellectual activity. 

Bat now the thousand invisible forces of 
many-sided individualities massed together 
by the stringent needs and by the purposes 
and power of a great city were at work upon 
him to arouse the selfhood of the man with- 
in. He was beginning to “come to himself,” 
to recognize that he, Justin Dorman, held 


within his soul potentialities of which he was 


before unconscious, and he felt confused and 
frightened, yet elated by this new sense of 
power and responsibility. 
Not one but many varying causes contrib- 
uted to this awakening. Already some of 
these have been indicated in the relation of 
incidents of his city life before given. In 
his uncle’s office he could not help learniug 
something of life’s cruelest woes in the hints 
dropped by his uncle's clients and in the 
stories that came to him in the way of dis- 
passionate, prosiac law documents which he 
had tocopy. He was young and sympathetic 
and found it hard sometimes to smother his 
feelings of indignation or sympathy, and 
was half angry with his uncle for his judi- 
cially impartial words.and manner to some 
of the clients. oe ote , 
Jastin’s father always voted the straight 
Republican ticket, and Jostin himself, so far 
as he had thought about politics at all was a 
Republican: but the fact that he was now of 
voting age lent an interest to politics he had 
never feit before, and he was surprised on at- 
tending some of the meetings to find how 
very little he knew of either side of politi- 
cal questons. He now read the daily papers 
‘eagerly. His mind was growing broader, his 


curiosity was awakened every day in connec- 


such as “My Dear Lissa,” Dear Miss Wood,“ 


tion with new objects, as his expanding mind 
invested them with added importance. He felt 


she had a pretty young heiress under chaper- 


wishes and settled down to earnest study; he 


excitement. 


added touches of style which gave him a met- | 


not so distinctly marked as to excite com- 


lived as one in a dream, doing whatever was 


ing on many subjects. Since hearing that 
memorable sermon which beat the reveille for 
his slumbering. soul, calling it to action, he 
had steadily grown more and more interest- 
ed in history and science especially. In his 
reading he was aided by Mr. Vane, who had 
good books and was well read in some 
branches, of science. Justin’s interest in 
these subjects was a pleasing surprise tohim 
and he gladly directed the reading of his 
young friend and often engaged him in dis- 
cussions which were really, on Mr. Vane's 
part, little lectures. : 


Justin’s correspondence with Lissa was 


another source of disquietuds and awaken- 
ing. He knew now qaite well that he did 
not love the pretty, impulsive girl, but 


| he understood from her alarmingly frank let- 


ters that she considered herself engaged to 
im, although in desperation he carefally 
efrained from committing himself. Yet even 
his caution made him ashamed, for she now 
wrote such frank love-letters that he felt 


that he was a coward when he replied in care- 


fully considered phrases. ‘She had sent him 
her photograph and had insisted upon his in 
return; and it seemed to him as if hedeserved 


State’s prison for not replying in kind. But. 


his newly awakened conscience would not 
allow him to do so, and his first love affair 
was proving a martyrdom. 


But a recent experience tightened the chain | 


which bound him to the fulfillment of her 
expectations. One night he accompanied 
Mr. Vane to 4 political mass meeting held on 
the South Side. As the meeting closed and 
the crowd dispersed at a rather late hour, a 
German friend of Mr. Vane’s, spied him and 
insisted upon his discussing the speakers 
and speeches over a glass of lager in asaloon 
near by. The German friend was a man of 
importance whom Mr. Vane was glad to meet, 


but he hesitated to accede to the proposition. 


which Justin observing, remarked that he 
would just as soon return home alone and 
could allay any fears of Mrs. Vane's, as to 
ber husband’s delay in returning. When he 
reached Halstedstreet there'was a fire some- 
where in the vicinity, and a crowd thronged 
the street at the corner of Madison. Justin 
stopped a moment to learn the cause of the 
As he thus stood a hand was 
ra laid upon his arm, aud a sweet voice 
said: i 
“Say, Bub, wont you stand treat? Pm just 
dying for a glas3 of beer. Come along anå 
get me some?” and he found himself pulled 
toward the open door of an adjacent saloon. 
Justin looked down in utter amazement 
and his heart gave a great throb of mingled 
fear and surprise, as he saw a face wondrous- 
ly like Liesa’sin its rounded fairness, dim- 


pies dnd childish blue eyes, framed in fluffs 


of golden hair, looking up‘at him. But he 
saw ata second glance a look in the eyes 
such as Lissa’s had never known, such as he 


had never seen in any woman’s eyes in 


Brownville, and the curved lips wore a hard- 
ened, leering smile which was all the more 


loathsome to him because of her strange re- 
‘semblance to farmer Wood’s innocent daugh- 


ter. 

“I guess. you're mistaken, miss. I don’t 
know you,” he said, trying gently to shake 
off her clinging grasr. 

“That don’t matter. I’m mighty easy to 
get acquainted with and you'll like me ever 
so well when you do know me; come,” she 
said with a harsh laugh, without releasing 
her hold. A . 

Several rough-looking . fellows in the 
crowd joined in the laughter. Justin began 
to feel ashamed and alarmed as he tried 
more firmly to get free. The fire was out, 
apparently, for the people were dispersing. 
A policeman sauntered up, and for a wonder 
took in the situation promptly. . 

“See here,” he said, looking severely at the 
girl, “you just quit that or VN run you in. 
Move on young fellow.” 

“All right. boss” she replied, releasing her 
hold on Justin with a spiteful little push. 
“He’s too fresh, anyway; a regular frump— 
too stingy to give a girl a drink,” and she 
turned away humming an air. l 

Justin started homeward with a quicken- 
ed pace. As he walked he unconsciously 
rubbed the coat sleeve where the girl’s hand 
had pressed, with a brushing motion as if to 
cleanse it from some infection. His breath 
came quick and fast as though he had been 
running. A thousand disturbed thoughts 
Tan through his brain. chief among which 
was that a woman once like Lissa in purity of 
life as well as in looks, could get so near the 
gates of bell, before the freshness of youth 
was passed. He recalled stories he bad read 


of girls deserted by their lovers going to the 


bad, and he felt more than ever under obliga- 
tions to carry out on his part all that Lissa 
seemed to expect. That appeared his duty. 

The crisis of the presidential campaign 
had past. November 4th had come and gone. 
Cleveland had been elected and still the Union 
survived, and business went on as before; per- 
haps a little more briskly now that suspense 
was over. 


But the sudden lack of news sufficiently: 


thrilling to induce the average Chicago citi- 
zen to buy three editions per day of his fa- 
vorite daily, made heavy demands on the in- 
genuity and imaginations of the hard-work- 
ed. and berated reporters. 
sensational local news was carefully worked 
up, and rival newspapers, esch anxious to 
give its readers the earliest “full and true 
account” of these were at their wits’ end. 
But for awhile Chicago citizens, resting 
after the excitement of the political cam- 
paign, when every one had “supped their fill 
of horrors” refused to accommodate the re- 
portorial corps by supplying material in the 
form of sensational pablic demonstration or 
thrilling domestic drama, and the only rows 
which occurred were of a tame, or old-fash- 


ioned order. But in a city of nearly a million 


souls, most of them energetic and daring in 
nature, this state of things could not last. 
One day a richly dressed lady deeply veiled, 
apparently young, and undeniably excited, 
came hurredly into the office. Mr. Fairfield 
being in she was ushered by Justin him- 
self into his privateroom. The door was im- 
mediately closed, but sounds of hysterical 
sobbings occasionally reached the outer of- 
fice. The messenger boy was called, and 
soon à lady and gentleman came, and all 
went into private conference. Presently the 
lady went out, still deeply veiled, leaning on 
‘the arm of her lady friend. Mr. Fairfield, who 
helped her into her carriage, seemed deeply 
concerned, but of course made no remarks 
on the affair to his subordinates. This oc- 
curred in the afternoon. The next morning, 
before Mr. Fairfield arrived at the office, a 
reporter came in to inquire about a sensa- 
tional divorce suit, said to have been insti- 
tuted against a leading and wealthy citizen 
by his young and beautiful wife. Mr. Vane, 
Justin, and the office boy were all duly inter- 
viewed. . : 

By the time Mr. Fairfield arrived, several 
other reporters were on hand, besieging him 
for particulars—with little success, for he 
was very curt and reticent? Later on in the 


day another reporter came in with hurried. 
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Growing Old Together. 2, 


— 


Do you know Iam thinking to-morrow i 
We shal: pass, on our journey through life. 

One more of the milestones that bring us 

Still nearer the goal, my good wife? 

The glad anniversary morning 
Uf our wedding day cometh once more: 

And its evening will find us still waiting, 
Who had thought to have gone long before. 


We are old. wife. | know by the furrrws 
Time has plowed on your brow, once so fair; 
I know by the ercwn of bright silver 
He has left for your once raven hair; 
I kc ow by the frost n the flowers 
That brightened our life at its dawn: 
I know by the graves In the churchyard. 
Where we counted cur dead yestermorn. 


Your way has been humble and toil worn, 
Your guest has been trouble. good wife 
Part sunshine, more trials and sorrows, ` 
Have made up your record through lfe; 
But may the thought cheer, my dear one, 
Your patience and sweet dinging love 
Bave made for me here such a heaven 
I have asked, Is there brighter above?” 


In life's winter, sweet wife, we are living, 
But its storms all unheeded will tall; 

What care we, who have love and ench ether, 
Who bave proved, each to each, all in all? 

Hand-in- hand, we await the night’s coming, 
Giving thanks, down the valley we go 

For to love and grow old together 1 
Is the highest bliss mortals can know. : 


Some children are still left to bless us, 
And lighten our hearts day by day: 

If hope Is not always fruition, ` 
We will strive to keep in the tight way. 

We have sowed and reaped, but.tte harvest 
That garners the world we await, 

And happily. at last we may enter 
We the beautiful gate. 


of INTEREST ‘To ‘WOMEN. 


A successful woman's organization is the 
Ladies’ New York Club, which has been 
thriving the last six months under the guid- 
ance of a woman president had at the outset 
a membership of about twenty-five. The idea 
of the club at that time was to afford to wo- 
men of moderate means who were living in 

the suburbs or out of town altogether, a re- 
sort where they could stay a day or two while 
on a Visit to the city without an escort. It 
was to be practically a hotel, without the dis- 
comforts that make a public house-distaste- 
ful to a woman. Women of wealth took a 
sudden liking to the notion of a woman’s 
club of this sort, and in a month over a hun- 
dred of them joined and made it fashionable. 
To-day the club has a membership of about. 
three hundred and fifty, and members are be- 
ing added at the rate of from three to five 
daily. Of this number 200 are New York 
women, and the majority of the 200 are mar- 
ried. They go to the club often in the after- 
noons while their husbands are down-town. 
The club quarters are divided into a restau- 
rant, parlors, reading-rooms and lecture- 
rooms and dormitories. The restaurant is 
on the ground floor, the parlors and lecture- 
rooms on the second floor; and the dormitories 
occupy the rest of the building, It costs $20 
@ year in dues to belong to the club, and for 
the money a member can secure many priv- 


to the club, and he will furnish meals at any 
time at restaurant prices to women who in- 
tend to go out to a matinee and who do not 
like to eat at a restaurant. Theatre lunch- 
eon parties of this sort are, indeed, one of the 
popular features of the elub. Any member 


who wants to go out shopping can get a spe- | 


cial maid at the club to accompany her. Oat- 
of-town members who are visiting the me- 
tropolis alone can secure cab service and 
other accommodations: without the annoy- 
ance and bother of hunting them up for 
themselves. The president of the club re- 
sides at the club house, and keeps it open 
both in the daytime and at night up to a 
reasonable hour for the use of members, For 


members living out of town rooms are pro- 


vided at a cost of $1 per day. Application 
has to be made for them a day ahead. It is 
a custom for members to frequently bring 


their own maids with them, and meals to: 


order are provided for those staying there. 
Non-members when accompanied by a mem- 
ber can obtain luncheon at restaurant prices. 
Any member who may desire to entertain her 


friends at a luncheon party can have a pri- 


vate room for this purpose. Children of 
members may be left at the club house in 


Cara of nurses or guardians whenever mem- 


bers want to go visiting. Messenger service 
is provided; telegrams and letters, if address- 
ed to any member of the club, are received 
and cared for, as well as parcels. Another 
facility of the club is in the securing of ser- 
vants without having them call at the mem- 
bers’ houses by advertising for them from 
the club house. In the reading-room English 
and American magazines and all the import- 


ant newspapers of the city are always on file. 


Card parties are one of the enjoyable features 
A teacher of the fascin- 
ating game is engaged to give whist lessons 
once a week, and there is another day set 
Apart for the practice of the game. On an- 
other day there is a lecture on athletics and 
care of the body and preservation of. health. 
This feature is called “Social Athletics.” The 
club officers and members also make partic- 
ular effort to encourage members in the pur- 
suit of useful recreations, particalarly the 
making of art needlework, crocheting and 
knitting. But recently the regular annual 
prize. competition exhibition of work of this 
description waa begun. Members only were 


* allowed to compete, but many outsiders 
joined in the exhibition. 


Members were 
glad of the chance of studying what exquisite 
skill their fellow-women who earn their 
livelihood by the needle have attained. Some 
of these outside exhibits were eagerly bought 
up. About thirty prizes were competed for 
by members. A handsome silver teapot was 


offered for the best art work, and a pair of. 


gold scissors for the member who performed 
the greatest amount of embroidery, or chro- 
eheting, or tattings within a stated time. 
Ten or twelve years ago there lived in a 
vine-covered cottage on Mount Washington, 
Berkshire County, Mass., two fair young 
girls, Dora and Elaine Goodale, daughters of 
intelligent parents. They soon began to 
write poetry of a lovely and pure order. They 
lived in a beautiful region, and its beauties 
they were soon reflecting in verses on every 
suggestive object and theme in. nature. 


These they published. Now Elaine has just 
been made superintendent ot Indian. schools, 


in Dakota, and is to make a novel journey 
the coming summer. She has been supplied 


by General Morgan, Commissioner of Indian. 
Affairs, with a covered wagon and pair of 
to travel from school to school. 


horses, 
through Dakota. She will be attended on 
her travels by two Indians, man and his 
wife, and her covered wagon will be her sum- 
mer home. 


y 
* 


The Visiting Nurse Association or Chicago 


is a unique philanthropie work which is now 
being carried quietly forward by a number 


ti of leading society ladies. It had its incep- 


on in a work begun by Miss Shum Ww ay 


3 P; Sonet 


Fed slightingly the work of the empirical 


‘tablished?-order in the world of things. He- 


There is an English cook attached 


Style is cans concise and clear. 


‘and Protestant Churches through the seven- 
to the present time. The two systems,as they 


by side are compared. 


A MYSTERY OF THE FAST MAIL. By By- 


‘bership of any white Baptist Church in 


transportation at cost. The price of this lit- 
‘tle magazine is only three cents a copy and 


ance: e to extend among all reading 


RELIGIO- -PHILOS PHICGAL JOURNAL. 


1887 : as a memorial charity to her mother. 


As. long as Miss Shumway remained in Chi- 
cago she carried forward the undertaking 
with her own means, unassisted by even vol- 
untary contributions. When, however, she 
removed a few months ago to Boston a num- 
ber of her friends who were. interested in the 
work decided to form an association and con- 
tinue it. The purpose of the association is 
identical with the aim of Miss Shumway, 
which was to furnish visiting nurses for 
those unable to secure skilled attendance in 
time of illness. The duties of these nurses 
is to teach cleanliness and proper care of the 


sick, and to perform for them those services 


which only an expert is able to render. The 
organization, which was formed last Novem- 
ber, now numbers 360 members. The officers 
are: President, Mrs. E. C. Dudley; vice presi- 
dent, Miss Cornelia B. McAvoy; secretary, 
Mra. Franklin H. Watriss, aud treasurer, Mrs. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


[ all books noticed, under this head, are for sale àt. or 
can be ordered through the office of the RELIGIO PEIL- 
GOSOPHICAL JCURAAL. 


THE WORLD-ENERGY AND ITS SELF- 
CONSCIOUSNESS. By William M. Bryant. 
Chicago: S.C. Griggs & Co. 1890. Pp. 
304. Price, $1.50. 


_ Mr. Bryant aims to show in this work that 
the established order of the world of things is; 
the outer expression of the necessary or logic- 
al order of thought, that Thought and Things 
are the complementary aspects cf the totality 
of existence. He believes that the speculative 
method.on one hand and the scientific meth- 
od on the other are, so far as men really 
think, öne and the same, and that the scien- 
tific movement of to- day is in fact, the com- 
plement of the speculative movement which 
first assumed a scientific character with the 
Greek schools of thought, and which de- 
veloped vigorously again in Germany more 
than a century ago. Hegel presented thespec- 
ulative aspect of the conservation of energy. 
Modern science unfolds the Hegelian dialec- 
tie under the: form of necessary relations or 
laws that “govern” phenomena. Hegel treat- 


sehool, because he lacked appreciation of the 
empirical aspects of inquiry. The thinker 
needs training in both empirical and in spec- 
ulative. thought. Mr. Bryant is not able, he 
says, to! separate the work of Spencer from 
that of Hegel, widely as they differin some 
respects:: “Evolution and fixity of order in 
Evolution—that is the keynote of both sys- 
tems. Theone develops this conception in 
the form of the necessary process of thought 
itself. The other traces the evidences veri- 
fying this conception throughout the realm 
of “nature” considered as the physical uni- 
verse. * * Mr. Spencer traces out an es- 


gel traces out the necessary or. ‘established’ 
order in the world of thought.” Nature, itis 
argued, instead of being something apart 
from niind, is the outer mode of mind. The 
continuity of matter has its truth only 
in the continuity of Mind. “The World-En- 
ergy is God. Its self-conservation is the 
eternal process of creation. The self-unfold- 
ing of God culminates in man. For man is 
the Son of God.” 

Suchis the main thought of this writer 
who isa close and deep philosophie thinker, 
whose mind is constructive and reconcilia- 
tive rather than antagonistic in the treat- 
ment of the various systems of thought. His 


CHURCH HISTORY. By Professor Kurtz. 
Authorized Translation from latest revised 
edition by Rev. John MacPherson, A. M. 
Volume III. Price, per volume, $2.00. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1890. Pp. 544. 
Price,, S2. 0 0. 
This volame carries the Roman Catholic 


teenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 


have existed and exerted an influence side | 
Special attention is 
given to the Lutheran Church, the Reformed 
Church, and the Moravians. Coming to the 
nineteenth century particular consideration 
is given to Nationalism and Pietism, Protes- 
tanism in Germany, etc. The book contains 
a large amount of 3 in regard to 
church e 


ron D. Adsit. (No. 2 of Lovell's Detective 
Series). John W. Lovell Co. Pp. 192. Paper. 
price 25 cents. 


A bright, interesting story. of the robbery 
of part of the contents of a bag of registered 
mail. Several suspected parties are shadow- 

ed by detectives each one having a private 
history of intense: interest and all seeming 
from surrounding circumstances to be guilty 
of the crime for which they were shaduwed, 
while the one who accidentally became the 
apparent robber, was in reality guiltless of 
any intention of wronz-doing. The story 
which is one of unflagging interest, shows 
clearly the possibility of mistakes being 
made by arguing from false premises, even 
by trained detectives. 


THE CALVARY PULPIT. Christ and Him 
Crucified. By Robert S. Mac Arthur, D. D. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1890, pp. 
294. . Cioth, $100. 


Dr. Mac Arthur is and has been for twenty 
years pastor of Calvary Baptist Church, New 
York, which is said to have the largest mem- 


America. The sermons in this volume were 
preached in the earlier years of the author's 
ministry, lacking in print the ringing voice 
and personal magnetism of the preacher, 
these sermons seem rather tame and com- 
mon place. Neither in their thought nor in 
their literary style is there any discernible 
reason for their publication in this form; but 
they will doubtless possess an interest for 
many religious people of orthodox views 
and especially for those who know and ad- 
mire Dr. MacArthur as an eloquent and effec- 
tive preacher. Various doctrinal and moral 
themes are discussed from the orthodox 
prescher’s standpoint, always earnestly and 
in a dignified manner. 


“American Liberty,” a quarterly magazine 
published by W. M. De Camp, at Hampton, 
Virginia, is an infant in size, but it is not 
afraid to tackle any subject however large. 
Its object is to emancipate labor from the 
tyranny of capital, and this is to be accomp- 
lished, it claims, by abolishing land monopo- 
ly, supplying money at cost and furnishing 


ten cents a year. l 
THE BETTER DAY. Is the title of the new 


periodical, the organ for the Better Day 
Reading Circles. It is a Journal of Temper- 


z 


and thinking people the work egun by the 
course of Scientific Temperance Instruction 
in the public schools; not in the interest of 
any religious seet, nor of any political party, 
but to guide all Teaders in the eareful and 
candid study of the history, science and lit- 
erature of the Temperance Reform; to seek 
by an educated public sentiment the speedy 
and final Annihilation of the Saloon—in a 
word, Chautauqua of Temperance. Funk & 
Wagnalls, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
The subscription price is 50 cents per year. ` 


A. L. Burt, New York, announces a most 
important new series to be called Burt's Lib- 
rary of the World's Best Books, which will 
aim to place within the reach of alla com- 
plete, rich, and uniform library of the class- 
ics of the literature of every language. We 
briefly mention the volumes thus far planned: 
“The Discourses of Epictetus,” including the 
“HWneheiridion” and Fragments“ translated 
with notes, a life of Epictetus, and a view of 
his philosophy, by. George Long; Goethe’s 
Faust,“ translated by Anna Swanwick; 
Goldsmith’s “Vicar. of Wakefield;’’ Bacon’s 
“Essays,” With introduction by Henry Mor- 
ley; Ruskin’s “Crown of Wild Olive and Ses- 
ame and Lilies;’? Creasy’s “Fifteen Decisive 
Battles of the World; Proctar's “Other 
World's than Ours,” and Washington Irvings 
“Sketch- Book. aa 


— 


Magazines for May Received. 


The Homiletic Review. (New York.) fan un- 
usual variety of subjects are discussed in this issue 


by prominent writers and authors. 


The Chautauquan. (Meadville, Pa.) The emi- 
nent English historian, Edward A. Freeman, opens 
this issue with an article entitled: The Making of 
Italy; this is followed by much good reading. 


The Season. (New York.) Appropriate designs 
in the latest styles together with art work in new 
palteroe fill the pages of this N monthly for 

ay. 

The Atlantic Monthly. (Boston.) Henrik Ibsen: 
His early literary career as poet and playwright is 
the opening article this month. The second paper 
on Some Popular Objections to Civil Service Reform 
is given to the readers. 
and Over the Teacups is completed. Literary Shib- 
holeths, by Agnes Repptier, is a most interesting art- 
icle. The short stories are Rudolph, and part first of 
Rod’s Salvation. 


The Popular Science Monthly. (New York.) The 
leading articte for the May number, by Prof. John 
Fiske, is a vivid portrayal of the character of Edward 
Livingston Youmans, the founder of this monthly. 
In this number, also, are printed the opening chap- 
ters of one of the uncompleted parts of Mr. Spen- 
cer’s system of philosophy, dealing with morality. 
Sumptuary Laws and their Social Influence are 
treated by Dr. William A. Hammond. 


The Freethinkers' Magazine. (Buffalo, N. T.) 
Prof. J. R. Buchanan contributes Bibliolotry, which 
1 followed by Impressions of Truth. The Gods by 

R. G. Ingersoll is continued. A sketch of Matilda 
Joslyn Gage, accompanied by portrait adds to the 
interesting reading this month. 


The Theosophist. (Madras, India.) A varied ta- 
ble of contents appears for April. 


Current Literature. (New York.) This magazine 
of record and review has a variety of reading that 
will delight the student. 


St. Nicholas. (New York.) Bat, Ball and Dia- 
mond will amuse all the boys whether connected 
with a local “Nine” or not, and many girls will no 
doubt learn much of the popular game of base ball 
by reading this the first installment of a series of 
articles upon the subject. Ameng the Wilde of 
‘Africa i is a thrilling story. 


The Forum. (New York.) Republican, Promise 
and Performance by ex-Speaker Carlisie is a reply 
to Senator Dawes’ review of the present administra- 
tion. In Canada through English Eyes, Prof. Gold- 
win Smith criticises Sir Charles Dilke's work Prob- 
lems of Great Britain. Gen. Roger A. Pryor furn- 
ishes an article upon Sufficiency of the New 
Amendments. Woman's Intuition, by Grant Allen 
is a study of the peculiar qualities of the mind of 
woman as distinguished from the mind of man. 


New Books Received. 


3 


A Voice from the Roman Catholic Laity. The 
Parochial. School Question. An Open Letter to 
Bishop Keane at Washington. By an Irish Catho- 
lic Layman. Boston: Arnold Publishing Associa- 
tion. Price, 10 cents. 

Nora’s Return: A Sequel to The s Doll’s House of 
Henry Ibsep. By Ednab D. Cheney. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. Price, 50 cents. 

Fifty Years on the Mississippi; or Gould’s He- 
tory of Navigation. By E. W. Gould. St. Louis: 
Nixon-Jones Printing Co. Price, $3.00, postage 25 
cente, 


How to Magnetize by Victor Wilson is an able work 
published many years ago and reprnted simply because 


the public demanded it. Price, 25 cents. 


The Pioneers of the Spiritual Reformation, con- 
sisting of the life and work of Dr. Justinus Kerner 
and William Howitt, and an extended account ofthe 
Sesress of Prevorst, while under the care and atten- 
tion of Dr. Kerner. Price, $2.50, postage 10 cents. 


f 
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I took Cold, took Gold, 
I took Sick, 


I TOOK 


800 TTS 
EMULSION 


RESULT: 


I take My Meals, 
I take My Rest, 


} 
| 
; 
AND I AM VIGOROUS ENOUGH TO TAKE 
ANYTHING I CAN LAY MY HANDS ON; 
earme fat too, For Scott's 
ulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites of Limeand 
oda NoT ONLY CURED MY Incip- 
ient Consumption zur Boll 
ME UP, AND 1S NOW PUTTING 
3 
| 
$ 
— 


FLESH ON MY BONES 
AT THE RATE OF A POUND A DAY. I- 
TAKE IT JUST AS EASILY AS I DO MILK.” 
SUCH TESTIMONY IS NOTHING NEW. 
SCOTT’S EMULSION IS DOING WONDERS 
TAKE NO OTHER. 


— a e e. 


DAILY. 


— 
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To cure Bitiousness, Sick Headache, C Consti 
Malaria Tiver ror Complaints, STT tho saf 1 


BILE. SA 


are Mie SMALL SIZE (40 9 beans to the bot- 
Price of either size, 25 cents. per bottle, aime 


t 7 17, 2 2 
KISSI NER i elsó of thnn ioe Tor 4 


Makers of. “Bile Beane gt St. Prais, M Mo. 


The Serials are continued, 


“BOAT, AHOY ! 


the rapids are below you!” cried a man to | 


a pleasure party whom he descried gliding ! 
swiftly down the stream toward the Lain 
ing cataract. And we would cry, Boat, 
Ahoy!“ to the one whose life is being drawn 
into the whirlpool of consumption, for un- 
less you use effectivé measures you will be 
© wrecked in Death's foaming rapids, . 
If your lungs are weak, breath short, have 
spitting of blood, experience occasional cold 
- chills creeping up your spinal column, with 
hacking cough, variable or poor appetite, 
feeble “digestion, with gradual loss of flesh, 
cold. feet. lassitude or general debility, are 
easily fatigued, don’t. disregard these pre- 
monitory symptoms. Thousands annually, 
without experiencing half the above symp- 
toms and not heeding their timely warnings; 
are plunged into the relentless grasp of that 
most fatal scourge— Consumption. 
You cant afford to fool away any 
precious time, if suffering 
considerable number of these unmistaka- 
ble symptoms of approaching danger! It’s 
madness to trifle and experiment with un- 
certain means when thus afflicted. Don't 
forget at such a critical period ‘that the 
only medicine possessed of such positive 
curative properties as to warrant its 
proprietors in guaranteeing it to cure 
Consumption of the Lungs, if taken in 
time. and given a fair trial, is the world- 


from any 


7 fained Dr. 


} 
t 
t 
| 
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; strength and happiness. 
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Pierce’s . Golden Medical Dis. 
covery. : 

Trying conditions these, under which ta 
offer the afflicted relief and cure. Ne ordi- 
nary remedy could sustain itself under such 
a guarantee. It would bankrupt its pro n N 
etors! Not so with Golden Medical 
covery.” Its best advertisement is the thon- 
sands of consumptives, in all parts of the 
world, which it has restored to health, 
y no other 
medicine has so great a sale. Why? Be- 
cause it does just what it is Giaranteed: to 
accomplish, otherwise tts sale on so peculiar 
a plan as. this would ruin its manufact- 
wUrers. 

„Golden Medical Discovery” cures Con-“ 
sumption in all its earlier stages, on common 
sense principles. Being, according to all 
recognized medical authority, a e 
affection of the: lungs, it is reasonable to 
seek à remedy in those agents known to 
prove most efficacious in conquering scrofu- 
lous disease affecting other parts and organs. 
Now for Scrofula in all its myriad forms, 
nothing has ever yet been discovered to 
compare with tho wonderful remedy already 
mentioned. And especially is this true of 
Lung-scrofula, or Consumption. It soothes 
ore cough, improves digestion, sharpens the 

appetite, invigorates the liver, purifies the 
blood, cleanses the system of all scrofulous 
humors, and builds up the flesh and strength. 

WoRLpD’s DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIA- 


TION, 663 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


$50 


Dr. Sage 8 Remedy cures the worst cases. 


Siderial Evolution 


A New 535 j 


Being an Explanation of the principles that pertain to 
Universal Life Force and its Expressions in form, 


By the author of Planetary Evolution. 
Price, cloth, $1.00. 
For sale, wholesale and retail, z the RELIGIO- PHILOSOPEI:. 


CAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago. 


JUDGE WAITE’S HISTORY — 


OF 


THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 


TO A. D. 200. 
Many consider this one of the most Important books of the 


‘present century. The author claims that it is a complete ex- 


pose of the Christian records of the first two centuries, bring- 
Ing to view many things which have heretofore been skillfully . 
covered up for theological purposes. Accounts are given of all 


the gospels, more than forty in number, many of which are 
.destroyed. The Gospel of Marcion has been re-produced, with 


much labor, and many difficult questions are illustrated and 
explained. Paul is shown to have been a Spiritualist, and the 
appearance of Christ to him and others to have been spiritual 
manifestations, Anumber of the leading newspapers of the 
country concur in declaring that it is the most thorough ex- 
hibit of the records and doctrines of the Christians of the first 
two centuries, and calculated to give theologians more trouble 
than any work ever published. 

Price $2.25, bound in cloth. Postage 15 cents. Full sheep 
binding, library style, $3.00. Postage 15 cents. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by the RELIGIO- PHILOSOPHI 
CAL. PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago. : 


MBS. M. M. KING'S 
Inspirational Works. 
PRINCIPLES OF NATURE. 


on of the Laws of Universal Development, Physical and Spir- 
jiual. vol. I. Treats of the Evolution of Matter from Primeval 
Substance, and the formation of Suns and Systems, the Solar 


| System and Jaws and method of its development. The order 


in time of the birth of each planet, the causes of their revolu- 
tions in their orbits and on their axis. Why their matter is of 
such variable specific gravity. Why moons are developed by 


In 8 volumes given inspirationally. This work is an expost- . 


some and not by ee present condition of each and 


whether inhabited, etc. 
EARTH. 
Its history from its first 8 stage through all its condi- 


tions up to its planetary sta 


Vol IL, commencing with th the first planetary stage of earth, 
gives its history through the Geologic Eras. The laws Sua age 
of the Evolution of Life, Species and Man. The Law of Life 
and Force is clearly stated and illustrated by examples; showe 


ing the relations of Spirit and Matter, God and Nature, ete, f 


and a Orit history of Pre-bistoric Man, his Civilization, Gov- 
ernment, ligion, Decline, the Deluge and early historic age. 
IIL treats of the laws of 


MAGNETIC FORCES. 


Material and Spiritual, the laws of Spiritual Manifestations 
through gross matter and Mediumship, and the law by which 
spirits control the Bodies and Minds of Men. The Spiri 
Planes and Spheres; their Origin and Construction; where 
Located and how Arran 3; their connection with physical 
spheres, by magnetic currents which flow from each to the 
other, how Spirits traverse these. 
SPIRITUAL LIFE. . 

How sustained, and how spent. Society in the Spirit-world. 
Change analogous to Death in Spirits passing from Sphere to 
Sphere, etc. . 

Svo. Vol. L, 327 pp.; vol. II., 268 pp.; Vol. III., 261 pp 
Price per vol., $1.50. The 3 vols. to one ad , $4. 00. post 


- age 11 cents per volume. 


REAL LIFE IN THE SPIRIT-LAND, 


Being Life Experiences, Scenes, Incidents, and Conditions 
Ilustrative of Spirit-Life, and the Principles of the Spirit 
ual Philosophy. 

This volume, as its title indicates, is illustrative of the Spir- 
itual Philosophy. It is sent forth on its mission among men 
by the author, with a firm conviction tt at it isa necessity to 
educate the people to a knowledge of the future state by every 
method that can be devised by their teachers in pit line 
Now that the ‘ heavens are opened and the angels of God are 
ascending and descending,” and men can receive communica- 
tions from Epivir Hire, no g can be more appropriate than 
for them to receive instruction as to the methods of life in our 
future state, and the pitacipies which underlie those methods. 

rie 75 cents, postage 8 cents. 


sale, wholesale and Foal, b by the RELIGLO-PAILOSOPST- ! 


CAL b. PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago. 


r 


OFFER ET) for an incurable case of 


the Head by 


Catar 

the proprietors of DR. SAGE'S CATARRN REMEDY. 

SYMPTOMS OF CATARRH.—Hceadache, obstruction of nose, discharges. 
falling into throat, sometimes profuse, watery, and acrid, at others, ‘thick, 
tenacious, mucous, purulent, bloody, putrid and offensive; eyes weak, ring- 
ing in ears, deafness; offensive breath; smell and taste impaired, and gen- 
eral debility. Only a few of these symptoms likely to be present at once, 
Only 50 cents. 


Sold by druggists everywhere, 


FT PRIVATE. HOSPITAL FOR THE CURE “OF 


cs Without the Kaite 
a n Ce Eek Trer L. P. MeMICHAEL, H. Do 
130 WABASH ZVE., CHICAG ILL. 
42. * Our High Grade List and 
= A Bargain Book sent to any ad- 
z EZ dress on receipt of a 2-c stampe  . 
. LORD & THOMAS, 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
45 RANDOLPH STREET, 


CHICAGO. 


BEYOND: 


A Record of Real Life inthe Beautiful Country over the 
River and Beyond. 


Price 50 cents. 
For sale wholesale and retail by the RELIGIO e 
ACL PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago. 


Looking Backward 
2000 1 887. 


EDWARD BELLAMY. 


The object of this volume is to assist persons who, while 
desiring to gain a more definite idea of the social contras 
between the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries are anak 
ed by the formal aspect of the histories whi eat the sub- 
ject. The author has cast this book in the f of aroman 
tic narrative, and the hero who falls asleep in 188 7, awak- 
ens in the midst of the Twentieth Century. The plot is an 
ingenious one and very amusing. A large number of the 
cloth bound have been sold, as the work has created much 
excitement and everybody wants to read Looking Back- 
ward. A paper edition was demanded and is now out. 


Cloth bound, $1. 50, postage 10 cents; paper cover, 50 
cents, postage 5 cents. 
For sale, wholesale and retail, by the RELIGIO -PHILOSOPHI- 
ČAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago. E 


NERVOUS DISEASES 


AND 
MAGNETIC THERAPEUTICS 


By JAMES EDWIN BRIGGS, M. D. 


Cloth. Price, 50 cents: postage, 3 cents. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by the RELIGIO-PEILOSOPHI- 
SAL PUBLISHING HOUSE. Chicago. À 


To Those who “Do Not Care for 
a Religious Paper.“ 

Would it make. any difference to you 
if you knew of one that does not advo- 
cate the doctrines of everlasting punish- 
ment, vicarious atonement, miracles 
and an infallible Bible?— 

One that does stand for common sense 
in religion, “truth for authority”, be- 
Iseves that religion should be friendly to 
icience, and advocates a religious fel- 
lowship that will welcome all of every 

belief who are willing to work for truth, 
righteousness and love in the world?— 
One that does not fill its space with 
learned or ignorant discussions of scrip- 
ture texts, but does give every week 32 
columns of fresh and rational reading, 
including a sermon on some living topic, 
editorials and contributions on current 
events; and news ofthe progress of lib- 
eral religious thought? If you think you 
might care for such a paper, send ten 
cents in stamps for ten weeks. 


. LLOYD Jones: 
: SENIOR EDITOR, 
d ; deik PARKER WOOLEY, 
ASSISTANT EDITOR, 
Seventeen editorial contributors, from five 
different religious organizations. e 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
® 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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| Beligio-Vhilosaphical Fournal. | 


PUBLISHED, WEEKLY AT 92 LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO. 


BY JOHN C. BUNDY. 


. Watared at the postoffice in Chicago, III., as second 
Glass matter. 7 
_ TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION IN ADVANCE. 


Pme Copy, 1 geri 02008 $2.50. 
. . 6 months, 1.25. 


SINGLE COPIES, 5 CENTS. SPECIMEN COPY FREE. 


REMITTANCES should be made by Usted 
@tates Postal Money Order, Express Company 
Money Order, Registered Letter or Draft on eitaer 
New Lork or Chicago. i = 

DO NOT IN ANY CASE SEND CHECES ON LOCAL BANKS. 
aA letters and communications should he ad. 
resse, and all remittances made payable tp 
JOHN C. BUNDY, Chicago, III. 


Advertising Rates, 20 cents per Agate line. 
Reading Notice, 40 cents per line. 
Lord & Thomas, Advertising Agents," 
andolph Street, Chicago. All communications 
relative to advertising should be addressed to them: 
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Entered at the postoffice in Chicago, III., as 
second-class matter. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHIOAL JOURNAL desires it to be 
_ Mistinctly understood that it can accept no responsibil- 
ity as to the opinions expressed by Contributors and 
Correspondents. Free and open discussion within cer- 
. Safn limits is invited, and in these cireamstances writers 
are alone responsible for the articles to which their 
names are attached. 
Exchanges and individuals In quoting from the Rz- 
GIG{0-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL, are requested to dis- 
inguish between editorial articles and the communica- 
. tone of correspondents. l 
Anonymous letters and communications will not be 
noticed The name and. address of the writer are re- 
quired as a guaranty of good faith. Rejected manu- 
scripts cannot be preserved, neither will they be te- 
tar ned, unless sufficient postage 1s sent with the request. 
When newspapers or magazines are sent to‘ the 
JOURNAL, containing matter for special attention, the 
sender will please draw a line around the article to 
which he desires to call notice. 2 i 


FOR FIFTY CENTS this paper will be sent 
toany address in the United States or Canada 
TWELVE WEEKS, ON TRIAL. ce 


CHICAGO, ILL., Saturday; May 10,. 1890. 


Persons receiving copies of the RELIGIO- 
PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL, who have not sub- 
scribed, may know that their address has been 
supplied by a friend and that the paper is 
either paid for by some one or is sent with 
the hope of closer acquaintance. Those re- 
ceiving copies in this way will incur no finan- 
cial responsibility and the paper will ce 
going after the time paid for in the one case 
or after four weeks in the sther. 


The Church of the Spirit. 


If the readers of the JOURNAL could sit-in 
the editor’s chair and read his religious ex- 
changes they would soon realize the fact 
that Liberal Unitarians and other rational- 
işt culte are in a state to be commiserated. 
They would soon see that unless Spiritualists 
act soon their opportunity will have passed 
unimproved. They would see that there is a 
necessity for the “Church of the Spirit“ a 
church all-embracing—a church for the lib- 
eral as well as the orthodox—a church for 
the saint as well as the sinner—a church 
where all are free; where all can labor in 


the spirit of love and wisdom. No wonder 
that some of the Unitarians are suggesting 
a union of Spiritualists and Unitarians and 
other liberals. Unitarians it is too late. You 
have exhausted Channing, Parker and Emer- 
son. They did a great work but you have 
not improved your opportunity. Like the 
Jews of old you live on the faiths of the. 
prophets. You have bottled up their inspir- 
ation and your bottles are broken. Tou can 
come to Spiritualists; they cannot go to you. 
The world advances and each new epoch has 
its scripture and its-apostles. Jewish ritual, 
though bound in liberal and orthodox calf- 
skin, is not adapted to this age of stirring 
forces. 
manity—a church where all the treasures of 
truth can be found, for truth is one wher- 
-ever found. Goodness is one wherever prac- 
ticed. Spiritualism alone gives what the 
world needs and wants. When this religion 
is gathered into the form of the “Church of 
the Spirit,” then there will be no such com- 
plaints as the following from our neighbor, 
Unity: “A young minister sends this pa- 
thetic word in a private letter. We fear the 
condition described. is not confined to Uni- 
tarian churches, or limited by geographical 
lines: ‘I have not preached in New England 
pulpits.for three and one-half years without 
learning the apathetic condition of many of 
our churches, and the self-complacency of 
many Unitarians; the two go together, and 
form an appalling obstacle to a progressive 
and enthusiastic spirit?” Rev. C. H. Mer- 
‘Tillis quoted in The Advance as officially 
stating that one-half the pulpits in the State 
of Vermont are vacant; and those which are 
filled pay their ministers less than in any 
other part of the country. Even the native 
born New England stock, has for the most 
part stopped going to church. Evidently the 
true religion, the indispensible faith has not 
pet been offered to that people.“ The fol- 
lowing passage is also taken from Unity: 
“A young lawyer who had passed through 
the schools and known the deep travail of 
one who has journeyed on thought’s road out 
of the old faith into the new, in a recent plea 
for the Western Conference, claimed to speak 
for a great body of young men, in saying 


fraternity recognizing man as the image of. 
God and that as He is one, humanity is one 
on earth and in the beyond, and that the link 
which binds all in this oneness is spirit— 


. — 


i 


The world wants a religion of hu- } 


that the church we want, is the church: that 


| professes little and does much; that does not 


expend its energies in controversy, but saves 


| its strength for right doing. Of sach a 


church it might be said, ‘before Jehovah 
was, I am,’ for it is founded upon the rock 
ofhuman necessity. A former reformation 
came in the change from a logical Pope to 
an illogical Luther; that needed to-day 18 
a change from a theological dogma to a hu- 
manitarian religion, where ostracism, for 
opinion’s sake, becomes absolutely impossi- 
ble, because the chureh is not based on opin- 
ions, but on love, having a purpose which 
opinions may serve, but must not dominate.” 
We suggest to our contemporary, that this 
young lawyer, can find in the “Church of 
the Spirit“ all that he can hope for or desire. 


Bureau of Justice. 

The Chicago Bureau of Justice is an insti- 
tution which by the good work it has done, 
has proved itself entitled to general sym- 
pathy and support.. The law is supposed to 
discriminate neither in favor of, nor against 
any person or class; yet so imperfect is our 
social organization, that often the guilty es- 
cape punishment because they have the 
money with which to employ first-class legal 
talent, while the accused, when poor, are too 
often given no fair trial because “they lack 
the money to obtain sound legal advice. The 
‘Bureau of Justice in this city is one of those 
philanthropic organizations formed in the 
interests of equity and in harmony with pro- 
gressive civilization. Its report makes one 
ashamed that there are such wrongs and out- 
rages which need to be redressed,-and proud 
that there is such humane systematic effort 
in bebaif of the unfortunate and the poor. 

The second annual report of the Bureau of 
Justice shows that 2,500 cases of misfortune, 
cruelty, meanness and oppression received 


the attention of the Bureau the last year, 


against 1,100 similar cases the year preced- 
ing. The Bureau collected $10,000 cn wage 
claims, and won three hundred of the three 
hundred and twenty-five cases it had in court, 
—a fact which shows the high average merit 
of the cases. . 

As a remedy for the growing evil of men’s 
refusing to support their wives and children, 
Mr. Joseph W. Errant, ageat and attorney for 
the Bureau, suggests the idea of having a 
workhouse for such men “where they shall 
be put to work and their earnings turned 
over to their families.” Attention is called 
to the unprotected condition of persons 
brought into police courts. The Bureau's 
motto is “Let no innocent person suffer.“ Mr. 
Errant refers to the need of some systematic 
arrangement in the office of the city prose- 
cuting attorney to prevent unjust prosecu- 
tions. Such a work requires the undivided 
attention of several persons, who the Bureau 
unfortunately cannot afford to employ un- 
til it is more liberally supported by the pub- 
lie than it is at present. A large amount of 
the work has been done without resort to the 
courts. “Much,” says Mr. Errant, might be 
said of the readiness with which both sides 
are often willing to leave matters to our de- 
cision, trusting to impartial action on our 
part. We are first judges and then advo- 
cates.... Here in this great city, are the 
wily agent who sells on the installment 
plan, the furniture-seJler who perhaps makes 
more on foreclosures than on sales, the busi- 
ness chance man, the book company with its 
tempting advertisements for agents who are 
to leave a deposit; the money loaner. who 
(read the advertisements in the papers) is 
willing to loan money simply for the pleas- 
ure of loaning it, the man who wants labor 
and does not pay, the oppressor in manifold 
forms, the schemer, the shark—all these are 
here and they find their prey among the poor 


and the unprotected. Between these stand 
the Bureau of Justice, battling against the. 


wrong-doer and defending the weak, compel- 
ling equity even where the law does not 
help.“ oa nee 

The object of this Bureau is to obtain for the 
poor their riglits,and to secure for them the 
justice to which they are entitled. It de- 
serves more generous support by the public 


than it has received. T 


Immigration and Labor. 


| It is too bad that when thousands of Amer- 


ean citizens are unable to find employment, 


the supply of labor is continually kept in ex- 
cess of the demand by the importation of 


‘men who are ready to take up the tools as 


soon as the strikers have laid them down. 
Referring to the reasons of the obstinacy of 
employers in refusing arbitration, the Herald 
of this city remarks: “One of them is that 
every ship brings to our centers of industry 
hundreds of artisans seeking new opportuni- 
ties and ready to accept them at a far lower 
wage than prevails in the United States 
where labor is organized. Contracts are not 
publicly made with these imported men. 
There is only an understanding.“ But they 
find work; and the native workman does not.“ 

. While the sentiment of this country is op- 
posed to excluding worthy immigrants who 
come bither to earn an honest living and to 


be law-abiding citizens, che people are wak- 


ing up to the evil of allowing thousands of 
the most ignorant and brutalized -ereatures 
to land every month through agencies which 
deliberately violate the laws in regard to im- 
porting contract laborers. An immigration 
law is being prepared by Congressman Owen 
and others to correct the present evils. Ex- 
isting immigration laws area dead letter. 
If others are enacted will they be better en- 
forced? In regard to the bill now in prepa- 
ration Mr. Owen says: “A radical change in 
contract laws will be recommended. There 
‘will have to be a system of inspection by our 
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ers side of the ater, and the law must be 


district commissioners whose duty it shall be 


the Government should become unable, or 


* 


consuls or by sor cher method on the oth- 
changed so as to compel the return of immi- 
grants coming into the country in violation 
of the law.” The new bill will provide for 


to see that the law is carried out. 

Prof. James Bryce in the American Com- 
monwealth says: From the immigrants, 
neitner national patriotism nor a sense of 


civic duty can as yet be expectéds the pity is 
That they have been allowed civic power. Po- 
litical opinions they can hardly be said to 


possess, for they have not had time to know 
the institations of their new country. Such 
of them as are Roman Catholiés. are ready to” 
stand by whatever party may obtain the 
favor, or be ready to serve the interests 
of their church.” While protecti 
vored by so many as the true, 
system, let this protection extend to labor 
which ig now a commodity, pries of 
which is determined entirely by the iron law 
of demand and supply. à 


et 


A 


American and Mexican Siiver Dollars Con 
trasted. 

A gentleman in Kansas who is interested in 
economic problems and whose heart is always 
running away with his head, wrote an arti- 
cle for the JOURNAL sometime since in de- 
fense of a chimerical colonization scheme. 
The contribution was so fall of error and ar- 
guments bused on false premises that it was 
respectfully declined. Among other’ false 
notions advanced in the paper was oue ex- 
plaining in a confident way the reason why 
the American silver dollar was in the busi- 
ness world. worth more than the Mexican. 
We refrain from giving the fallacious reas- 
oning, as that would probably disclose the 
identity of our correspondent to some, for 
undoubtedly he often uses it to fortify his 
sociologie theories, but we will undertake to 
give the correct rationale of the difference 
in the coin, and venture to say our opinion 
will be approved by authories on finance. 
The reason why the American silver dollar 
is worth more than the Mexican dollar is 
simply this: The United States Government 
receives the American dollar in payment of 
Internal Revenue, the same as if it was a 
gold dollar. As it is thus made as effective 
for a very large use as gold, it passes on an 
equality with gold, and will continue to do 
so, so long as the Government can continue 
to receive silver dollars on debts due. to it 
and pay gold on debts due from it. This sys- 
tem amounts pratically to-a redemption by 
the Government of silver dollars in gold. If 
it would treat Mexican dollars in the same 
way, they would immediately. become of the 
same value as American silver dollars: Or if 


refuse to continue its present fatherly treat- 
ment of our silver dollar, then in that case 
the Mexican and the American silver dollar 
would be substantially alike in value. The 
legal tender quality of the American dollar 
tends to give it also, aslight advantage over 
the Mexican, but this is not very influen- 
tial. E i : 
3 See SEES 
The Electrocution Law. 


The new lease of life granted to the mur- 
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knees and implored her to add the touch of 


f 


city contractors. It seems incredible that 
such men rule New Tork but it is a fact. 


carried on in that city is necessary to awaken 
their interest in public affairs and to 
wake them up to the importance of having 
good men instead of bummers and theives, 
in positions of trust and responsibility. . 


A Greater than Barnum l 


According to a dispatch from Paris to the 
New York Mercury, Barnum congratulated 
Talmage on the successfully sensational 


. manner in which he managed the advertis-. 


ing of his travels through the Holy Land, 
“and above allin the baptism sensation as 
reported by the commercial cable.” Barnum 
is reported to have said that all his own Sea 
Serpent, Joyce Heath, Woolly Horse and 
‘Jambo business had been outdone by Tal- 
mage’s performance as John the Baptist at 
the River Jordon dnd as Paul on Mars Hill. 
The great American showman confessed that 
he saw more money in the Brooklyn sensa- 
tionalist’s life of Christ than he himself had 
made outof Jenny Lind. “To tell the truth,” 
said Barnum, as he shook hands at parting 
with the great preacher: I could not have 


ties, for, owing to early defects of education, 
I have always fought shy of sacred things 
and have kept my hands and the hands and 
pens of my advertising and press agents off 
of the Bible, whereas you have allowed your- 
self, I see, unlimited scope in that line.. But 
the age is advancing,” continued the old 
showman, as he himself advanced toward the 
door, “and you have advanced with it—what 
I would have called blaspheny you call busi- 
ness, and so it is, big business. Well, after 
all, it is all for the best. You have taken one 
pang from me in dying. I had feared that 
when I was called away the world would 
miss its Barnum, but no, it will have its Tal- 
mage. I will leave behind me not only a 
successor, but a superior.” Bowing politely 
to Talmage, the account says, the great show- 
man hurried away to catch the train for 
Calais 9n-route for London, from which he 
had rushed over to Paris to congratulate the 
great American preacher on his magnificent 
success in advertising. It will be remember-. 
ed that the details of the baptism were, as 
some paper said, as unique as realistic, rival- 
ing anything in the Kellar troupe tableaux 
vivants or Salmi Morse’s “Passion Play.” 
Talmage attired himself in “the white robes 
‘of an Arab sheikh, sang a hymn and im- 
mersed his man with great gusto in the Riv- 
er. Jordon,” and had an account of the per- 
formance telegraphed all over the European 
world and cabled to this country. One paper 
says that $250,000 is a low figure for the sales 
of his forthcoming “Life of Christ,” and says 
no wonder the parson says he is “repaid for 
his trip;” but the paper adds, while conced- 
ing the cléverness of this scheme, we feel 
constrained to ask ‘Where does the Christian- 
ity come in..“ ne e 


The Claflin Collapse. 


The Claflin menagarie is once more on 
American soil, accompanied by cooks and 
things. Mrs. Victoria ,Clafiin-Woodhull- 
Blood-Martin attended by Lord High Biddy 


Perhaps the robbery of taxpayers now being 


imitated you even if I had your opportuni- | 


derer Kemmler is the result beyond doubt, of Martin is as successfal as of yore in furnish- 
the labors of the electric lighting companies ing sensational padding for the New York 


now using the alternating current which was 


press. The other day she had, according to 


to have. been used at the execution. They have | the papers, a séance with Inspector Byrnes 


insisted on the harmlessness of their current 
and they are determined to prevent the con- 


for the purpose of making him retract some 
ugly statements concerning the accredited 


Their financial interests played an import- 


ing made to do away with capital punish- 


apostle of free-love. Unfortunately for Mrs. 
Victoria Claflin-Woodhull-Blood-Martin, her 
ant part in the long-fought battla as to the | Story of the interview differs from that of Mr. 
constitutionality of the New York law for | Byrnes. There appeared a statement in the 
the punishment of murderers. The latest | Papers that Victoria, supported on the right 
move is to carry the case to the United States | flank by Count de Martin, and on the left by 
Supreme Court. Meanwhile an effort is be- | Baron Dennis O'Halloran, had swooped down 
upon the audacious police inspector, and that 
ment altogether in the State of New York, | in the presence of theEnglish-Irish-American 
and a bill to that effect has been already | trinity he “had made an abject apology and 
rushed through the New York House of Rep- | Shook hands with the party.“ Being inter- 
resentatives by the influence, it is asserted, | Viewed as to the truth of the-report Mr. Byr- 
of the electric lighting companies. If wealth nes declared it false. “I made no apology,” 
can thus directly influence legislation in the | said Mr. Byrnes, ‘‘and did not shake hands 
interests of money-making, it might be às | With Mrs. Martin.. Mr. O'Halloran came 
well for the millionaires to take politica] | on Saturday, and introduced a man and wo- 
charge of the country at once. The JourNaL man as Mr. and Mrs. Martin. She at qnee 
is opposed to capital punishment under all | Commenced to make a speech about ‘being 
circumstances, and would be glad to see it | persecuted. I interrupted and asked what 
abolished in every State of the Union. This! her business.was with me... She said the 
however should be done not for a day, at the | article referred to had done herself: and sis- 
behest of interested companies, only to be ter much harm. I said I was responsible for 
restored again in the old form, but for all | the article and was prepared to meet them 
time and in the interests of humanity. |in any court. They said it was not true they 
The punishment which Kemmler has en- had threatened to sue me. Mr. Martin want- 
dured in being kept for over a year between ed me to say something in refutation -of the 
hope and despair would certainly be suffi- article, which had done his ‘wife an injury. 


cient to satisfy the law if torture could do it. | 1 stated again they could sue me, but Mr. 
` i f ; Martin said he had no such idea. Then Ar. 


| Martin took a lot of papers from a valise. 
8 N wal f [presumably the buncombe with which the 
To of the twenty-eight principal leaders | American press has been flooded.—ED. JOUR- 
of Tammany want to prosecute Mr. Godwin | NaL.] and wanted me to read them, but I de- 
of the New York Evening Post for statements | clined. ‘He left the papers on my desk and I 
which appeared in that paper in biographi- threw them into the waste basket. Before 
cal sketshes of these leaders, but the grand | going Mr. Martin said he was sorry for hav- 
jury in New York has refused to indict Mr. | ing troubled me. I said I was sorry also, but 
Godwin and the Post continues to sell the | that I was a public officer and responsible 
pamphlet containing the charges and prom- | for this statement... I took care not to see 
ises to make further disclosures. According | these people alone. I had one of my men in 
to the Post “there is scarcely a man in the | the office, who can testify to what was said 
list who can be truthfully said to follow any | and done. I was the author of the artiele 
respectable, regular calling or legitimate | complained of, and am responsible for it. I 
business outside of politics.” The list con- | repeat that I made no apology.” Having se- 
tains one convicted murderer, one tried for | cured the statement of Inspector Byrnes, the 
murder, and acquitted, one who has been in- | enterprising reporter, bent on giving the sen- 
dicted for bribery, one who has been indicted sation the vivid hue so essential to New York 
for felonious assault, four professional gam- | readers since their attack of Chicagophobia, 
blers, five who have kept gambling hells, and their World's Fair collapse, hied himself 
three who were formerly pugilists, four rum- |.in a hired hack to the palace of her highness 


trary being shown by a public exhibition. 


The Tammany’ Leaders, 


——— 


selliers, four “toughs,” six members of the | Lady Victoria, and being ushered into her 


Tweed gang, seventeen officeholders and two presence by Duke Biddymartin, fell on his 
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‘her artistic tongue to his pen picture in ord- 
er that it might meet the demands of his 
morbid constituency. Though badly banged 
and battered the dame. most graciously ac- 
ceded to the request, and here are her finish- 
ing touches: “Inspector Byrnes.did say that 
he was not the author of that article reflect- 


ing on my sister, Lady Cook, and myself: he 


made a manly apology and retracted what 
he had said. He said he was sorry the letter 
had been published.” _ 


However ungallant it may be in the eyes 


of Sir Knight Martin and Count de Kook, the 
American public will credit the statement of 
Inspector Byrnes and will believe Victoria 
was romancing. 
NAL, Mr. Byrnes never grants an interview 
to people of a certain cast of character with- 
out having a witness to the affair. If Mrs. 
Victoria Claflin, etc., etc., etc., and her sister 
Tennessee and their male appendages desire 
to have the press let them alone,—which ap- 
parently they do not—it can easily be brought 
about. All they have to do is abandon notor- 
jety hunting. 


The Publisher to his Constituents. 
The twenty-fifth anniversary of the RE- 
LIGIO-PHLLOSOPHICAL JOURNAL'S existence is 
about to be celebrated. In May, 1865, the first 
number of the JOURNAL was issued, although 
the regular weekly publication did not begin 
until the following August. In the winter 
of 1866 the concern was wrested from the 


| hands of its founder by trickery. The trick- 


sters changed the name of the paper, and in 
less than one year, had run the establish- 
ment into bankruptcy. Then Mr. S. S. Jones, 
assisted by the present proprietor, again took 
hold and restored the old name and character 
tothe paper. The tremendous obstacles it 


has trumphantly over-come need not be l 
named here; neither is it necessary to recount 


its euccesses or dwell upon its work. All this 
is familiar to most who read what the pub- 
lisher has to say. On the 31st. of this month 
the JOURNAL will appear in an entirely new 
dress, and in different form. The paper after 
that date will be reduced in page-size, and 
the number of pages increased to sixteen. It 
will be mach more artistic in appearance 
than at present, and will contain a trifle 
more reading. The character of the reading 
matter will be steadily improyed and it will 
hereafter rank even higher than in the past 
for learning and literary excelfénce. In cer- 
tain fields the JOURNAL has practically com- 
pleted its mission. Hereafter it will devote 
itself in so far as practicable to purely con- 
structive work. A considerable number of 
able men and women who have never written 
for a paper mainly devoted to the exposition 
_of the spiritual philosphy, have been engaged 
to write-for the JOURNAL. Neither pains nor 
expense will be spared in making the paper 
equal in every particular and superior in 
some to all other papers published. 

To accomplish all he has in view and to 
make the very best paper possible the pub- 
lisher must have the warm, enthusiastic, and 
‘persistent co-operation of those who believe 
in the JOURNAL and its mission. He kindly 
asks those in arrears to cancel their obliga- 
tions and to renew their subscriptions. He 
confidently asks renewed activity in the 

| JOURNAL’S interest on the part of all friends 
of pure Spiritualism, whether they are 
avoved Spiritualists or not, of all who ate in- 
terested in psychieal research, and of all. 
who desire to see progress made in the solu- 
tion of the pressing.sociologic and economic 
questions now engaging universal attention. 


Let there be such an out-pouring of the spirit 


of fellowship, good feeling and co-operation 
that the publisher will feel twice armed and 
equipped for the battle. Let every friend of 


the JOURNAL devote one day between now - 


and the last day of the month to the interest 
of the paper; let him or her secure new sub- 
scribers either on trial, 50 cents for twelve 
weeks, or what is better $2.50 for one year. 
Let us have a grand jubilee! 


Last week the motion in the House of 
Commons for the disestablishment and 
4 disendowment of the Church of Scotland was 


defeated, but only by a vote of 256 to 218. 


The prevailing sentiment in Scotland now is 
in favor of separating church and state, the 


Tories there only desiring to. continue a. 


state religion. The Free Church the largest 
body of dissenters numbers 930,000, and the 
United Presbyterians 182,000, while the es- 
tablished Church has only 571,000 members. 
It is pretty evident that the 1,175,000 dissent- 
ers will not submit long to an unjast system 


by which they are taxed to support a churen 
which they do not attend and of not one half 


their own numbers. 


The Christian Leader, Boston’s represent- 
ative of the Universalists, criticizas the Uni- 
tarians in the old sectarian fashion thus: 
“We fear that the great majority of Unitari- 


ans are disbelievers in Christianity as a spe- 


cial revelation. Not all, but most of its period- 


icals have very little regard for the Christian 


records as anything different from the better 
pagan literatures,—the difference which they 
would rectgnize is one of degree rather than 
of quality. In the West its most authorita- 
tive organization refuses to make belief in 
God or in immortality a condition of fellow- 
ship. Provided they are ‘ethical,’ Col. Inger- 


soll and his school would be free to enter its 
ministry. It is needless to say that Univer- 


salism cannot touch such a system in sympa- | 
thy and not be defiled.“ Wait until the New - 
| Universalism is developed. But even then 


‘the “touch” may not be very cordial and 
union may be impossible; for both Unitari- 
anism and Universalism are intensely de- 
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uational, each has its own peculiar his- 


tory, associations, methods, leaders, etc., and a 


fusion, even if there be no difference in mat- 
ters of belief, may be very difficult to effect. 
And perhaps they can do just as good work 


separately as would be 9 were they 


united. 


R. M. Smith, professor of Political Economy 
and Social Science at Columbia College, in 
testifying on the 24th before the Congression- 
‘al committee on Immigration, said that the 
large number of immigrants now pouring 
into the country hinders national progress, 
that much of this immigration is due to so- 
licitation by the agents of steamship com- 
panies. 
of the law of 1882, prohibiting the landing of 
“any convict, lunatic, idiot, pauper, or person 
unable to take care of himself without be- 


coming a public charge,” and that the Uni- 


ted States government enter into diplomatic 


correspondence with the Governments of 
‘Europe and have it clearly understood that 
the shipping of paupers and criminals to 


this country, whether by local authorities or 


by private societies, will be looked. upon as. 


an unfriendly aet. i 


Although the boards of trade and exchang- 
es are fighting the Butterworth bill prohibit- 


ing dealing in futures,“ if. it becomes a law 


it is not likely to have the effect to prevent 
corners or similar artificial shortages in the 


supply of great agricultural staples, for it 


gives the farmer permission to sell the prod- 
ucts of his farm long in advance of harvest, 
and therefore the speculator would be able to 
~ force an advance in price, though it might 


Na Tequire more ready cash to do it. The bill is 


so far in the interests of large capitalists, for 
one of its effects would be probably to force 
small buyers out of business. 


The late Henry B. ‘Shanton’s date of the. 


Gerrit Smith obituary notice is worth repeat- 
ing. It was midnight; the Sun had five col- 


umns of notice in type, of the most desirable. ' gested . the scheme to her. 


kind, written by Stanton, Gerrit Smith’s 
friend and ally for forty years. 
paper had heard of the probability of his 
death. Bat, stricken with apoplexy as he was, 
he might linger; he might even recover. ‘The 
manager took the risk, and published the 
Piece, heading it “Gerrit Smith’s Death-bed.” 
The old hero died the next day, and gave the 
Sun a prodigious triumph. “Mr. Stanton,“ 
exclaimed the managing editor, that was 


one of the grandest newspaper beats that. 


ever happened in New York! And how fort- 


unate for us that Mr. Smith died to-day! The 


glorious old man did not go back on us. It 


would have been very e 1 he 
had recovered.” | 


‘The Arena some months å ago published the 


first of a No Name” series of papers entitled 


The Glory of To-day,” saying that the one 
who first sends in the correct vote on the au- 
saorship of this paper, will. receive the Are 


ena for one year free”. In the May number 
of the Arena, the editor says: “Only nine 
persons have guessed correctly. The first cor- 
rect answer was received from Chicago. It 
was from B. F. Underwood, the well-known 
liberal lecturer,writer and editor.” Hundreds 
of guesses were made and many writers were 
named as the. author of the paper—a fact 
which serves to illustrate how few compara- 

_ tively can know the authorship of an article 

by the style, even when the essay is by a 

” well-known. writer, who has a style of his 
own, and which examined with literary dis- 
‘crimination is seen to be his and not possi- 
bly that of any other writer. 


The United States Supreme Court has de- 
cided against the right of a state to prevent 
the importation from other states of liquor 
in “unbroken packages,” on the ground that 
the legislation of Inter-State commerce is 
expressly granted by the Federal Constitu- 
tion to Congress alone. By this decision the 


liquor question, it is safe to say, is pow rel- 


egated to the field of national politics. Hith- 


erto the prohibitionists have believed that 
the states had the right, each in its own way, 


to prohibit the manufacture and sale of liq- 
uors within their own boundaries. Singe it is 


now known that state and municipal -prohi-. 


bitive enactments against the sale of liquors 
in original packages are unconstitutional, 
questions involving the right or wisdom of 
prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors 


will have to be pratically dealt with by the | 


people of the United States. The prohibition- 
ists will work for national prohibitory laws, 
such as Congress only can enact, and for a 
president who will enforce these laws. Al- 
ready the Voice says: “A new Congress is to 

- bè elected this fall. What will Prohibitionists 
do about it?“ 


The conservative. ed le are very 
stubborn in their adherence to the old phrase- 
ology of their creed, but this is an age of re- 
vision and the Presbyterian Church has de- 
cided, though by but a small majority, to 
alter the,confession of faith so as to bring it 
more in accord with the spirit of the age. A 
significant fact and an encouraging sign. of 
the times. : 


An indictment has been returned against 
the proprietor and managing editor of the 
New York World for an alleged libel of the 
memory of Alexander T. Stewart, who has 
been dead fourteen years. The suit is brought 
by Judge Hilton, whoin the alleged libel is 


charged with a grave and definite offence,. 


While that against Stewart is indefinite. It 
was stated that the great dry-goods merchant 
had committed some offence against virtue 
or morals and that Hilton, by settling mat- 
ters for him, had obtained control over him 
and thereby got. possession of most of his 
vast fortune. What seems queer is the fact 
that. Hilton does not bring a suit.on his own 


account. The World says that “he basely 


He recommended strict enforcement 


gets there.“ 
‘go dailies to remind women that although 


No other. 


. have a discussion on my hands. 


of women. 
which reaches to the waist and a gray skirt 


‘encyclical the Pope said: 
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hides behind the corpse of a dead merchant” 


and declines to commence proceedings for his 


own defence because he does not dare to put 


himself in a position to be cross-examined 


and made to explain how he came to possess 
Stewart’s millions. J 
chfrges and begs Hilton to bring a suit to 


test his honesty and the truth of the charge 


made against him. 


The fourth annual convention of the Con- 
necticut Spiritualist Association was held at 
_ Delegates 
were present from Hartford, Meriden, Staf- 


Norwich, April 26th and 27th. 


ford, Willimantic, New London, and other 
cities and towns in the State. 


Addresses were given by 
Mrs. R. S. Lillie, and Mrs. H. S. Lake. Reso- 


lutions were adopted favoring a purely secu- 
lar school system, and protesting against the 
use of any religious book as a text-book in 
„During the past season 
the Norwich, Conn., Spiritual Union has had 
| fifty-eight lectures by some of the best speak- 
ers. on the spiritual rostrum and its work 


the publie schools. 


just closed has been very satisfactory. 


One of the speakers at the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs in New York said that 


“the American woman of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury had set her face toward the lost garden 
of Eden, and is not going to stop until she 
This prompts one of the Chica- 


the Garden of Eden was a pretty place, so 
far as vegetation was concerned, yet to the 
tyrant man was given dominion over every- 
thing the garden contained. 
of his ribs a woman was 
be the helpmeet to him. The man had 
dominion over her sole and absolute, 
and she never 


Eden would not seem to be a very desirable 
place for the progressive women of the Nine- 


teenth Century... . The traditions of the place 
are all. against the emancipation of women. 
‘The dress reform movement was introduced 
there early, but a woman’s club was never 


heard of in that quarter. 


The Berlin Labor Congress was not. favor- 


‘ably disposed toward the Puritanical Sunday 
It was resolved that a weekly day of 
i rest should be given in all cases where a sus- 
pension of labor was possible, but when Sun- 


law. 


day was proposed as such a day of rest, the 


Dutch representatives in behalf of the He- 


brews and such Christian laborers as observe 
Sunday. as a holiday, objected, and the pro- 


position was modified so as to require only a 


weekly day of rest. 


© Webster’s Unabridged. In our advertis- 
ing columns will be found the statement of 
G. and C. Merriam & Co. concerning the 
cheap editions of Webster's dictionary now 
being so extensively sold. Of course Mer- 
riam & Co. publish the only edition of the 
lastest revised Webster—which sells at $10. 
and upwards, and no honest publisher or 
The reprint of the 
1847 edition is offered to the intelligent trade 
and public strictly on its merits and for just 
We do not hesitate to offer the 
Loomis reprint to the public as richly worth 
all it costs, and we tell people just what it 
Any one after reading our advertisement 
of the dictionary will know what to expect. 
‘| If after receipt of the book and a careful in- 
spection it is not found to be in accordance 


dealer will dispute this. 
what it is. 


18. 


with our advertisement it may be returned 
and the money will be refunded. 


. Mr. Hudson Tuttle writes: “Possibly I may 
Dr. Sprech- 
er, a leading minister of Cleveland, in a ser- 


mon made such a violent attack on Spirit- 


ualism that I thought I would silence him if 
no more.” Mr. Tuttle has published his 
challenge in the Cleveland Leader and pro- 


poses the following resolution; if it is not 


satisfactory to his opponent he is willing to 
cohfer with him to the end that they may 
jointly make one which will be: 
Eesolved, That Spiritualism is what it claims i 
be; cemmunication with our departed friends. 
First—It is fully sustained by the Bible. 
Second —By science. 
Third—By experience. 
It has often been urged against the exer- 
cise of the electiv franchise by women that 
they cannot ficht, the idea being evidently 
that they are not éntitled to a voice in the 
government, since they cannot be called un- 
on to defend the government when it is im- 


| perilled by invasion or when its rights have 


to be defended on the field of battle. This 
argument, if it may be so dignified in any 
case, would have no force in Dahomey where 


the amazonian warriors of the dusky king, 


more than one half of whom are women, have 
pushed hostilities into the French protector- 
ate of Porto Novo on the gulf of Benin with 
great success. The female soldiers are de- 
scribed as muscular, ferocious and cruel. 


Even the King’s body-guard, a troop of be- 


between 3,000 and 4,000, is composed wholly 
For uniform they have a tunic 


hanging to.the knee. Many are armed with 


rifles of which they know how to make good 
use. As fighters they are superior to the 
‘males. Reports state that the French have 
beheaded five of these amazona in retaliation. 
for the killing of soldiers who were prisoners 


of the Dahomians. 


The Roman Catholic Bishops of Wisconsin | 


in opposing the Bennett law are only carry- 
ing out the orders from Rome. In his latest 
“It is aduty as- 
signed to the Church by God to offer opposi- 


The World repeats its 


Mr. William 
P. Myers, of Norwich was elected president 
for the ensuing year. Mr. Burnham who had 
occupied that position four years declining 
to serve longer. 


“From one 
formed to 


thought of enlarging 
her field of usefulness until the devil sug- 
The Garden of 


tion whenever the laws of the State injure 
religion and to endeavor earnestly to infuse 
the spirit of the gospel into the laws and in- 
stitutions of peoples.” The Bishops, therefore, 
put themselves in opposition to the right of 
the State to control the secular education of 
children. Their claim is that it is a matter 
entirely for the parents and guardians to 
look after in accordance with papal instruc- 
tions. The encyclical says: “In politics, 
which is inseparably bound up with the 
laws of morality and religious duties, men 
ought always and in the first place to take 


care to serve the interest of Catholicism. As 


soon as these interests are seen to be in 
danger all differences should cease between 
them, so that, united in the same thoughts 
and the same designs, they may undertake 
the protection and defense of religion, the 
common and great end to which all things 
should be referred.“ The question is whether 
the papal policy, now encouraged and aided 
by the Lutheran clergy and their adherents, 


or the American public school system shall | 


prevail in this Republic. 


M. Paul Blouet, otherwise known as “Max 
O’Rell” in a lecture given in this city a few 
days ago said: “The American is an active 
animal, too active for his own physical good. 
There is an impression in some localities 
here that leisurely living is somehow disrep- 
utable. In England a man who has a pri- 


vate income and lives upon it is a gentle- 
man; in Chicago he is apt to be considered a 
loafer.” He spoke of one instance of a young 


man here who was obliged to start a news- 
paper and lose money on it simply to pre- 
serve his standing by an appearance of in- 
dustry. . 


GENERAL ITEMS. 


Mrs. L. A. Slosson has removed to 434 West 


Randolph street, and will be pleased to see 


her friends in her new home. 


Dr. E. H. Denslow, Magnetic Physician, 
formerly of Sturgis, Mich., has located at 
1035 West Madison street, where he will ne 
pleased to see his friends. N 


Mrs. Ada Foye writes that the College of 
Spiritual Philosophy“ has engaged her ser- 
vices for some months to come, therefore, her 
stay in Denver is indefinitly prolonged. 


James Parton is authority for this: Horace 
Greeley, in his joy at carrying an election 
used sometimes to jump up and down like a 
lunatic, and once cried out Won't somebody 
kick me?” 


The long: roused series of papers on “The 


Women of the French Salons,” by Mrs. Ame- 
lia Gere Mason of Chicago, will begin in the 
May Century, witha profusion of illustra- 
tions. The pictures in the June number (it 
is said) will be still more interesting than 
those in May. 


In Milwaukee an ex-priest was unceremc- | 


niously received into the Episcopal organi- 
zation as a volunteer deserter from the Rom- 
ish fold; but Archbishop Ireland followed 
the fellow up with testimony proving that 
he had been unfrocked for dishonest and im- 
moral conduct. 

Religion of Man and Ethics of Science is 
the title of a book which Mr. Hudson Tuttle 
expects to publish soon. Mrs. Emma Rood 
Tuttle also announces an early publication 
under the title from Soul to Soul, and con- 
sisting of a selection of her poems with the 
addition of eight pages of music to which 
her most popular songs have been set. 

The greatest literary sensation of the win- 
ter in Paris was Camille Flammarion’s as- 
tronomical romance, “Uranie,” of which the 
Cassell Publishing Company are the Ameri- 
can publishers. Up to the present time M. 
Flammarion has been known as the foremost 
astronomer in France, but now he has be- 


come at a bound one of her most popular ro- 
mancers. 


Mrs. Susan C. Vogl. business manager: of 
the Woman's Journal, who died in Boston 
last week, did her first newspaper work on 
the Springfield Republican twenty years ago. 
She began journalism in Kansas when it was 
a territory, and she was one of the founders 
of the town of Sumner, Kansas, where she 
worked on the paper which was started mere 


| the Western Spy. 


Last week a deputation consisting of eight 


judges, including Judges Tuley, Grinnell and 


Waterman, visited the Mayor of Chicago and 
pointed out to him that the presejice of wom- 
en on schoo! boards in England and in this 
country had been productive of 
that Mrs. Ellen Mitchell, the only woman on 
the Chicago School board had proved a most 
valuable member, and suggested that two of 
the five vacancies soon to occur, be filled by 
women. 


In Rhede Island where the “honest ballot” 
has long been suppressed by boodle, the Aus- 


tralian ballot system, according to the Prov- | 


idence Journal has yielded good results al- 
ready. There is a marked “growth of inde- 
pendent voting” and it is believed that it will 
have a wholesome restraining influence or 
the power of the caucus, prevent the election 
of corrupt and disreputable candidates, and 
exercise a check upon the n of 
partisanship. 


Readers of the JOURNAL who want a, copy 
of the original Webster’ Unabridged Diction- 
ary will see by reference to our advertising 
columns on the eighth page how to obtain 
one ms a little money, ora Btls work. 


August Sih, and on those dates only. The Sanitarium, which 


uch good, 


SALT LAKE CITY.| 


| A STELLAR KEY TO "THE SUMMER-LAND. 
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Does it hurt 
„ the Clothes? 


NY We hear that some woman said of 


Pearline—« it’s the greatest thing I ever saw for 
easy washing and cleaning, in 
fact it does so much I’m afraid 
of it.“ She recalis the old say- 
ing. “too good to be true.” 


How absurd to suppose - 
- that the universal popu- 
. larity of Pearline is due 
to anything ‘but won- 
derful merit. 
. How absurd to suppose 
Yi. that millions of women 
. use PEARLINE 
year after year if it hurt 
the hands or clothing. 
How absurd to suppose 
: _ that anysaneman would 
risk a fortune in advertising an 
article which would not stand the 
most severe (and women are critical) tests. 

That's just what PEARLINE will stand—test it for easy 
work quality of work—for saving time and labor—wear and 
tear economy test it any way you will G test tt. . 

. fmd PEARLINE irresistible. 


B r Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are offering imitations 


which they claim to be Pearline, or the same as Pearline.” 
MMER SCHOOL OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE will be | 


ae 55 are not, and besides are dangerous. 
Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. 
Am conducted by Mrs. Ursula N. Gestefeld, at the. Sanita 
rium, Bristol, Pa. Conducted bs Kate S Peirce, Pri- 


{tones Heaven Revised 


Science.” [Adapted to meet the neeas of those who have 
A Narrative of Personal Experiences 


had no previous instruction.] Terms, $25.00. `The Inter- 
mediate Course is a continuation of this teaching, and abows 

After the Change Called Death. 
By MRS. E. B. DUFFEY. 


more ext austively how and why the application of these 
© 


principles brings about a renewed body; the process belog 
traced from the One Mind or God to Body or Flesh, and the 
An exchange in reviewing this work truly says: This 18 
a narrative of personal experiences after death, of a spirit 


continuity from the first to the last logically established. 

Terms, $25.UU. 12 Lessons. Advanced Course, 12 Lessons. 
that returns and gives {t grapbically, through the medium. 
It is Just the thing for a neophyte to read, who desires to 


“The interpretation of Genesis, and of its sequence in the 
know something of the beyond, being one of ‘the m ost Col 


New Testament. Terms, $50.00. Tuition payable in ad. 
vane. Lessons of each C urse will begin July 16th and 

mon sense productions we have seen in Spiritual litera. 
for many 3 day.” : 


Another says: . This is an expésition of Spiritual philoso- 
phy, from the pen of one who is thoroughly imbued with the 
new light of Spiritual science, and there is nothing in the 
work that can offend the most fastidious critic of the ortho- 
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Is in the suburban portion of the town, and has a fine shady 
lawn and porches, will be open for parents on May 15th. 
provided the success of the Summer School is assured by that 
date. Terms for board and treatment, or for board only, 
from $8 to 516 per week, according to location of ronm, or 
num ber of persons oceupsivg a recom. 08 an be ‘ob: 
tained at lower rates in the town. Bristol is sitdayed on the 
Delaware River, on the main line of the Pennsylvania Rail 
road, about 20 miles from Philadelphia, and 70 miles trom 
New York. Population, 7,000, 


by all candid minds. 
Pamphlet, 101 pp. Price, 25 cents. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by the RELIGIO- PHIL s 
CAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago. - OSOPHI: 


THE CHICAGO ADDRESS 


Habitual Costiveness 
causes derangement of the entire system, 
and begets diseases that are hacardouste tite: 
Persons of costive habit are subject to Heads 
ache, Defective Memory, Gloomy Forebod- 

_ings, Nervousness, Fevers, Drowsiness, Irri- 
table Temper and cther symptoms, which 


unfits the sufferer for business or agreeable 
associations, Regular habit of body alone 
can correct these evils, and nothing suc- 
ceeds so well in achieving this condition as 
Tutt's Pills. By their use not only is the 
system renovated, but in consequence of the 
monious changes: thus created, there 
pervades a feeling of satisfaction; the men- 
tal faculties perform their functions with — 
vivacity, and there is an exhilaration of 
mindand body, and perfect heart’s ease that 


From theStandpoint of a Scientist 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED Ar THE FIRST METHODIST 
CHURCH UNDER THE AUSPICES 


bespeaks the full enjoyment of health. _ ‘OF THE 
Tutt’s Liver Pills Western Society for Psychical Research 
2 —BY— 


REGULATE THE BOWELS. | 


TAROID 


SURE CURE for PILES, $ SALT T RHEUM 


Siac e a Se SATE 
0¹⁰ all Dru 8 
Do. e, T3 Randolph Se. Chicago. Price, Soc 


` Prof. ELLIOTT COUES, M. D. 


Society for Paychical Research, ote, ete. 


CONTENTS. 


The Woman Question. The Naros, or Cycle of Six Hun- 
dred Years. The International Congress of Women. The 
Opinions of a Scientist. “Substantially True as Alleged” 


1 MORTGAGE COMPANY. Aberdeen, S. Dak, 
offers guaranteed 7 per cent. Farm Mortgages, Electric Outlook. 


and Gas B. nds, Bank and other dividend par ing stocks. Ad- Ee S 
= GATEWAY TO PSYCHICS 


dress us for particulars, Eastern office, 1328 Chestnut. St, 
And an invaluable stimulant and guide to the NOVICE IN 


Fhiiadelpbla, Pa. 
Agents’ profits per month. win prove. 11 or pay 
952 5 THE STUDY OF THE OCCULT as well as a most 
- EXCELLENT MISSIONARY DOCUMENT. 


forfeit. New pega just out. A 383 50 Sample 
sont free to all 
W. H. Chidester & Son, 28 Bond St. N. Y. 
A jal pa | 
O NLY $ I .50 
For the Peerless Atlas of the World and The 
Chicago Weekly Times One Year. 


As a conelse and intelligent epitome of the world the Pe er 
less Atlas is Equal to any $10.00 Atlas. 


It has handsomely colored’ County Maps of all the States 
and ‘ferritories, with a number of double page maps to reps 
resent the most important States. 

All countries on the face of the earth are shown, and all 
large tities of the world, the important towns and most of. 
the villages of the United States are given; also the latest 
Rallroad Maps. 


Fifty copies, 36; Twenty Five coples $3.25. Special discoun 
on orders for Five Hundrod copies, 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by the BELLO PESO 
CL PUBLISHING Howse, Chicago. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CONFLICT 


* BETWEEN 
_ RELIGION AND SCIENCP. 


. By JONS W. DRAPER, H. D. 


1 vol., 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.75. 


The conflict of which he treats has been a mighty tragedy of 
humanity that has dragged nations into vortex and involved 
the fate of empires. The work is full of instruction regarding 
the rise of the great ideas of science and philosophy; and de- 
scribes in an impressive manner and with dramatic effect, the 
way religious authority has employed the secular power to 
obstruct the progress of knowledge and crush out the spirit of 
„investigation. S 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by the RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHI- 
cal. PUBLISHING HOTSE, Chicago. 

The great mass of Information contained in the Descrip- 
tive and Historical pages of the Peerless Atlas constitutes a 
whole Hbrary in itself. . i 


Size—Open. 14 by 22 inches; closed, 14 by a inches, 


THE MELODIES OF LIFE. 


CA New Collection of Words and Music for the 


CHOIR, CONGREGATION AND SOCIAL CIRGLES 


By S. V. TUCKER. 
The. Author says in preface: We have tried to comply with 
the wishes of others by writing easy and pleasing melodies 
and in selecting such words as will be acceptable to mortals 


WITH SUBSTANTIAL paper binding. 


The Weekly Times 


Contains the best and most complete details of each day's 
history of the world, and is devoted to the interests of De- 


mocracy and of the great Northwest. THE TIMES alone, 
31.00 a sear, postage prepaid. 


Address; THE CHICAGO TIMES CO., 
hicago. I 


singing of them. 
Board cover. Price 50 cents; postage 5 cents extra. 


For sale, wholesale and retall, by the RELIGIO-PHI PHE- 
. CAL PUBLISHING Horse, Chirago, 8 nee 


THE WORKS 

l —0F:— ; ; 
DR. W. F. EVANS. 
The Influence of the Mind on the Body in 
‘Health: or Disease, and the Mental 


Method of Treatment. 


THE PRIMITIVE MIND-CURE The Nature and Power of 
Faith; or, Elementary Lessons in Christian Philosophy 
and Transcendental Medicine. 


This work contains a full course of instruction in the phi- 


in gold 107 one cent. The 
830 0. 0 0 Chamber of Commerce offers 
$200 for: the. nearest guess on the population of Salt Lake 
City, and 3100 for another on Utah’s population, U. S. Census, 
1890 Everybody outside ot Utah invited to guess. Gov. 
Thomas of Utah will award prizes. which are to be published 


PP: Retail price, 21. 50. Postage, 9 cents extra. 


Mall one guess now and we will send latest statistics, with 


printed and illustrated matter to assist on final guess. - Lists ‘Philosophy and Practice of the Mind Cure. a Reliable 


Text Book in all the Schools of Mental Healing. 


close June 15th, Write to-day. Extra cloth, 302 pP. Retail price 81. 50. 


i -~ CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
Salt Lake ‘City, Utah. 


aon Medical Psychology. 


of Magnetism, and its application to the cure of disease. 
Extra cloth, 216 pp. Retail price, 21.25. 


VIEWS OF OUR HEAVENLY HOME. 


SOUL A AND BODY; ar. The Spiritual Selence of Health and 
A, SEQUEL To | 


Pea dlon 147 pp. Retail price, $1. 00. 

All the above works of Dr. Evans are on the relation of 
By ANDREW JACESON DAVIS. 

In cloth pinding, 75 75 cents, postage 6' cents; zin paper cover, 


oy 


‘ence and to thinking people everywhere. 


70 cents, postage 5 For sale, wholesale and-retail, ail, by the RELIGIO-PEILOSOF HI- 
For sale, wholesale ai end retail, by the RELIGTO-PHTLOSOPET- CAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chi 
ALP URLISHING HoUsE, Chicago. i 
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dox school. Altogether it is well worth careful reading ` 


SONS OF THE TIMEX: 


Pamphlet. Price 15 cents. One Hundred copies, $10 


Absopiy and practice of the Mind-Cure. Extra cloth, 225 


THE DIVINE LAW OF CURE. A Standard Work on the 


Member of the National Academy of Sciences; of the London 


i 


and find a response with the angels who may join us in the 


MENTAL MEDICINE: A Theoretical and Practical Treatise 
This book contains a full exposition of “the nature and laws 


Mind and Body, and: commend themselves to men of sa- 


Voices rom the Beople. 
* : AND i 
INFORMATION ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS 


CONSCIENCE AND FUTURE JUDG- 
MET. 
CHARLES W. STUBBS. 
T sat alone with my conscience, 
In a place where time had ceased 
And we taiked of my former ving Na- 
In the land where the years increas 
And I felt L should have to answer 
The question n put to me, 
And to face the answer and question 


Yhrougusut ap eternity. 


The ghosts of fergzotten actions 
Came tloatiny tefore my sight, : 
And things tbat [thought wers dead things 
Were alive with a terrible might; i 
And tha vision of all my past life 
Was an awful thiug to face, — 
Aloue with my conscience etting 
‘Iu that solemnly silent place, 
Ad I thougit of a fa:-A Way warning, 
Of a sorrow without a crime, 
in a land that then wag the future, 
But now is the present time. 
And I thougat of my former thinking 
Of the qudgment Day to be; 
By sitting aléas with my conscience 
Seemed judgment enough for me. 
And I wondered if there was a future 
To this land beyond the grave; 
But no one gave me an. answer, 
And no one came to save. 


Then I knew, the future was present, 
And the present would never go by, . 
For it was out the thought of my past life 

Grown into eternliy. i . 


Then I weke from my timely dreaming, 

And the vision passed away, 

‘And J knew ibe far away gleaming 
Had a waring of yesterday; 

‘And I pray I may not forget it 
In this land before the grave, 

That I way not cry in the future, 
An DO one come to save. 

And so I bade learned a lesson, 
Whict I ought to have known before, 

And which, though B learned it dreaming, 

I bope to forget no more. 


So I sit alone with my conscience. 
In the place where the 5 ears increase, 
And try to remember the tuture 
In the land where time will cease, 
And I know of the future judgment. 
How dreadful soe’er it may be, 
That to sit alone with my conscience 
Will be judgment enough for me. 


Psychical Science and the Church c 
: the Spirit. 
To the kaltorſot the Religio- Philosophical Journal. 

I must tell you that I have been bringing the subject 
of Psychical Research and practical medicine before 
some o the leading medical societies of the South, at 
the yearly meetinge. The Tri-State Medical Asso- 


ciation of Alabama, Georgia and. Tennessee made a 


special section fur Psychical Research and appointed 
me the chairman; this was last October, at Chatta- 
: nooga. Last week at the yearly meeting of the 
Medical Association of the State of Alabama, one of 
the most conservative bodies of medical men in 

America, my address on hypnotism, mesmerism, sug- 

gestions, etc., (under the caption of “Peychieal Re- 
search and Practical Medicine“), was heard with 

‘marked appreciation, and I was paid the compli- 

ment of Leing elected one of the new counsellors in 

. place of being hiseed out of the hall, as would prob- 
ably have be en the case a few years ago. Even in 

the South we may say, the sun do move.“ 

L have read most of the valuable matter that has 
been written on the subject of organization, a much 
more difficult one to settle than appears at firet sight. 

. To me and my wife, who;think and work together 
en all these matters for thé last twenty years, The 
Zrotherhood of Man aud the Fatherhood of God” 
are the only terms sufficiently broad to form the 
foundation of the Church of the Spirit. As my wife 

bas just said, to form a church it is necessary to re- 
tain the latter term of the relation, for though the 
Brotherhood of Man” is the widest ethical general- 
ization which it is possible to conceive, yet that 

‘practical aspect must haveits theoretical correlate in 
the “Fatherhood of God.” Our modern views make 
tthe latter an inference from the former, whereas, ac- 
cording tthe older views the brotherhood of man- 
kind was sa€condary to some d priori notion of the 
nature of G Hitherto, the iconoclast has been 
engaged in demolishing those crude notions, but the 
‘work becomes purely constructive as soon as the 
practical partiof the solidarity of mankind takes the 
. the God idea will then take care of 
itself. 
place of sentimental faith. In the advancement of 
the sciences, including Spiritualism, the priest has 
died a natural death; the teacher takes his place. 

The Church of'the Spirit must be an active invest- 
igating and teaching body, no mere mutual admira- 
tion society, with its members congratulating each 

other that they have discovered the truth and noth- 
ing but the truth. Iu conclusion we would say that 
we consider it dangerous to dogmatize on the na- 
ture and existence of either God or individual spirits, 
since the idea of an, absolutely isolated individual 
spirit, in the flesh, is becoming more and more hazy 
every day, in the steady advance of Spiritualism and 
Peychical Research. If all individual spirits are 


bound together by invisible potential bonds, the un-. 


‘solved problem of the one and the many, any dogmat- 
ism ‘as to the nature of God and selt, is out of place. 
Wider views regarding these terms must comezwith 
the increase of natural knowledge and not through 
guesa-work or revelations in any shape or form. 
Therefore, ecientifically speaking, the acceptance of 

. tho spirit, z. e., the spiritual side of nature including 
man, is the only necessary and sufficient basis for 
the new church. JOHN E. PURDON, 

Culiman, Ala. f 
Practi¢al Spiritualism: Reform. 


To the Editor dt the Religio-Philosophical Journal: 


I consider the social, economic, financial and con- 


nected questions, which-are now eo widely and pow- 
erfally agitating the public mind, as a vital and es- 
sential part of Spiritualism. By this I mean, that it 
- isa deep and abiding conviction of mice, that a Spir- 
itualism which does not concern itself with the pree- 
ent material life of mankind, and the conditions and 
surroundings of this present existence, und which 


does not heattily co-operate with all sincere and in-. 


telligent efforts, measures and movements to better 
the existing material conditions and environments of 
the entire people, doesn’t amount to much. Any 
such inactive, merely contemplative or speculative 
Spiritualism is an abortion, a failure, and powerless 
for actual reform. It is not what it was intended to 
be. As long as aur little spiritual societies de noth- 
ing but discuss their particular ism, indulge in talk 
and still more talk and theory, but do -no self-deny- 
ing work and engage in no active labors of love and 
kindly ininistrations of! mutual and universal good- 
Fill, they are no better than those in the orthodox 
Churches. As long as this is the case, Spiritualists 
` dote upon. the virtue of a mere belief; but some of 
us have discovered that there is no virtue, no saving 
power, in any mere belief, in merely entertaining, 
or subscribing to a certain creed. I was very much 
pleased with the communciation of Walter Howell, 
_in the JOURNAL of March 15th, because the report 
he there gives shows the true genius and spirit in 


which we should all work, addressing ourselves to 


all the people; keeping free from all belittling sect- 
arian feeling, and not resting satisfied with passively 
listening to eloquent lectures, call them “splendid,” 
and then go home and sleep on. ; 
The great question which is pressing upon us for 
solution, and pressing closer every day, is whether 
the moloch of concentrated capital shall dominate 
over usand our children and stifle American liberty, 
or whether the claims of humanity sball be vindi- 
cated, I bave-been grieved many times that so much 
space is given in the paper to the discussion of pure- 
ly metapbysical, theoretical and speculative mattere, 
While the fierce and unequal struggle between the 
poor and the rich was treated with a kind of haughty 
indifference. These questions concerning the pres- 
ent material or physical side of human life and hut 
man unfoldment, I repeat, must not be shut ou- 
from Spiritualism, because they are a vital, immedi- 


the charge was made. 


We will then see active love taking the 
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ate and inseparable element of growth, if we are to 
have apy growth hereafter upon this planet. 

Any Spiritualist, who is more then a phenomenal- 
iet, who bas earnestly and devoutely studied,embraced 
and assimilated to bis inner self the spiritual philos- 
ophy, and drank deeply from its life-giving waters, 
cannot go back into tre old ruts of conservatism and 
lazy cohventionalism, aud trudge along with the. 
crowd. He cannot be impressed by the prevailing 
system, methods and practices otherwise than Julian 
West was imprese ed by them when he awoke from 
his dream about the twentieth century and again 
beheld the griw realities of the present system. This 
system is “every man for himself, and tne devil take 
the hindmost.” There is no fraternal feeling, no 
brotherhood of man, but everybody tries tò get the 


best of everybody else eo that greed, selfishness and 


over-reaching prevails as much under our so-called 
civilization as they diu duriug the barbarism of past 
ages. “A great revolution bas taken place in the 
minds of reading men and women as to the necessity 
and possibility of radical social reiotm,” says Bell- 
amy, aud the extraordinary success of his book and 
the impetus that is manifest iu the national move- 
ment. attest the truth of the assertion. ; 

- Sociatism and individualism are not opposed to or 
exclusive of each other. Mankind act in these two 
ways according to temporary expediency, and the 
degree cf practicable socialiem varies with the moral 
character of the living gereration, and according to 
the extent of industrial progress. It is uonsense to 


preach an antegupism between: socialism and indi- 


vidualism; they are complementary methods of ac- 
Hon for the elevation of the individual standard of 
iving. : 

With these preliminary remarks, rather mere ex- 
tended then I had designed, I will now introduce a 
motion or proposition which I think timely and 
practical. Pending the proposition to effect an or- 
ganization of Spiritualists, various suggestions have 
been made, among others, to join tue Unitarian 
body. To me, such a suggestion bas a musty flavor. 
Unitarianism started into being as a reaction from 
Calvinism and old, hoary Triuitarianiem. It was- 
good in its time; it has done much for freedom of 
thought and mental progress, but it contains no elé- 
menis of furtter progress. With so much liberal 
thought and sentiment in all the other Protestant 
Churches, Unitarianism has almost lost its raison @? 
etre, it has about accomplished its mission and spent 
its force. Now to suggest to Spiritualists to join the 
Unitariane, in order-to have the benefit of organiza- 
tion, seems to me like askiog a body of high- minded 
men and women, who are bent upon certain politi- 
cal reforms, to join “the graud old” (fepublican or 
democratic) party.“ I say, no! but iet us identify 
ourselves with the new National party, whose pro- 
gramme includes industrial reform, Iu the JOURNAL 
of March 8th, your correspondent, Juan de Amigos, 

has ably set forth the attitude which we Spiritual 
ists should show toward this new and promising 
national movement. Here we are offered a pro- 
gramme, or platform, laxge and comprehensive 
enough for all the material us well as the moral and 
spiritual needs of mau, individually and collectively. 


In the nationalization of industry, by thé substitu- 


tion of friendly emulation in place of spiteful com- 
- petition, ana the promotion of the Brotherhood of 
Humanity will be found a bond of union for every 
branch, group and association of refurmers, and all 
people who have faith enough in Gud and man to 
cherish the hope that the present order may be re- 
placed by one distinctly nobler and more humane. 
In the JOURNAL of April 12:h, I find D. M., an- 
other crank steps forward” to point out the special 
fitness and peculiar epititual meaning of national- 
ism, and for one, I wish to thank bim for his con- 
tribution. GEORGE LIEBERKNECHT. 
Geneseo, III. . 0’ 


Courageous and Timely Words. 
„„ 
ro tho Editor of the Rellxlo-Phllosophical Journal 


Since I asked the question “Is Spiritualism on 
Trial?” in the JOURNAL, (for which day by day I 
more Clearly see the necessity that we may arrive at 
a basis on which to build an organization represent- 
ing pure Spiritdalism ), there hus arisen much mis- 
conception of my motives and views on the subject. 
My object was not to condemn or criticise any one. 
I knew that if the “ism” was on trial that it would 
be no disadvantage to have the subject discussed, 
and if it was not that the sooner such erroneous 
teaching was counteracted the better. The philoso- 
phy is as dear to me as to anyone, and I am determ- 
ined to do my duty as I understand it, ào matter if I 
am misunderstood. Our speakers h and else- 
where assure us that there is a great deal of fraud- 
ulent practice under the guise ot mediumship. And 
yet when a specific charge is made the one who. 
makes it generally stands in the minority although 
he may know of scores whò thought as he did until 
People so corrupt as to deal 
falsely in matters of mediumship, or so ignorant as 
to be self-deluded, will never yield to moral suasion 
from the rostrum. To secure the result of eliminat- 
ing fraud and dishonesty some face-to-face battles 
must be fought. As to the motives or conditions 
that lead people on to deception, I have nothing to 
cay, for- L do not know and cannot judge. They may 
have been so sorely tried that even their failures will 
count as successes in reality. Their motives are 
their own, but with the results we must deal. The 
results affect us as individuals and retard the move- 
ment as a whole. There is a great deal of evidence 
to prove that Dr. Reid can answer sealed letters, has 
obtained slatewriting, and has considerable power 
in magnetic healing, although there has been some 
public manifestations given by him that I regretted 
fur his own sake as well as for that of the cause. I 
‘thought long and seriously on this subject before the 
trial,-and since, and have endeavored to do no one an 
injustice. I attended all the trial and in my judg- 
ment it was fair in every respect according to the 
law and evidence in the case. My attitude is un- 
compromising toward misreprecentation in the line 
of mediumistic work, still IJ endeavor to look on both. 
sides of the question carefully, realizing that ex- 
tremes are nearly always wrong. It becomes more 
apparent daily that effort must be put forth as never 
before to organize ana systematize our work in or- 
der to have some basis to work from. Therefore, I 
have been intensely: interested in editorials and 
views of the writers for the JOURNAL on organiza- 
‘ion, and hope ahd believe a line of work may soon 
be inaugurated that will result in the “greatest good 
to the greatest number.“ a 

‘Yours for the truth, 


1 EFFIE F. JOSSELYN, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Tests of Spirit Return. 


* 


To the Editor of the Religio-Philosopbical Journal. 
Speaking of tests of spirit return; at one of Maud 
Lord's circles, I became so much interested in others 
that I forgot all about myself, when a little hand 
was placed in mine and a voice said—and I recognized 
it as readily as I would the voice of one of my own 
children — Clement, we are all here, grandma, 
father, mother, Amelia, Jane, Harriet and Mary and 
your own little sor who had no name,” and one of 
them told me of things that no one on earth had 
knowledge of. Harriet was never taken into con- 
sideration by any of the family, and the children 


heard nothing of her except as they fonnd her name 


on the family recofds; as she, too, died at the time of 
birth. But to make the test more complete one of 
them said:: “Your; aunts Sury, Supena, and Lucy 
are here, but Laura is still in earth life. Aurelia, 
Rachel and Byron are also here and Uncle Byron 
says Hell town? just the same as he used to when 
he used to be so hareh to you sometimes.” 

These were al! of our family and none of them 
were known to any other one present. As I intimated 
in one of my letters, I had an official position and was 
handling much government money. I had to make 
daily remittances and weekly reports, and was often 
away and trusted to others. Abcut five o’clock in 
the afterndéon one day, I returned from the Yellow- 
stone country whefe I had been with an excursion 
and found a telegram signed “Dr. Pope.” That was 
the name of a control who sometimes talked to me 
through Mre. Whitman, and it was dated that day, 
and read “eome at once.” An hour later the mail 
brought me from Washington a letter calling atten- 
tion to a deficiency in my accounts. One day’s busi- 
ness had never been put on to the books by a clerk in 
my absence, and had never been accounted for, and I 
was subject to immediate arrest. I did not have the 
money but knew my bank would stand an over- 
draft for a day or two and I made the remittance by 
the first mail and by the same train responded 
to the call ot! Dr. Fope.” He said, “I saw trouble 
coming to vou that you knew nothing of and I have 
provided for it. You come at 2 P. M. and I will fix 
it.“. At 2 Pi. M. I called and met the medium under 
ntrol, as E had also met her in the morning, and 

ein that condition she handed me a package 

A 


to: 
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containing $1,200, and told me to send the person to | Chicago, commenting on ‘the Pope's recent utter- | of the church. Not a sectarian book? Then, gentle- 


whom the control introduced me, a life insurance ances, said: You never can get at the inside of Ra- 
policy and my note for $1,200 due in ten yeare. II maniem. Its representatives, in voicing one opinion, 


took the money and during the next year, my mind 
being free from worry, and my heart full of hope. 
my worldly goode increased 517, 000 - enough to 
pay off all my debts and put me on my feet in every 
Way, and the very day I was fies again, I received 
anotber telegram, signed “Dr. Pope,” calling me 
again. Tuis time the person who let me have the 
money was in distress and I was directed to pay 
the money. which I did though not due for nine 
years. The control said hat the trouble was fore- 
seen even the ysgar before, and provision made for it 
at the time the loan was. made to me. I have the 
note and checks which can be shown to any one 
doubting this trensaction. To this day the medium 
through whom this was done has never dropped a 
word or sign that she had or has any knowledge of 
it. I camdaccording to-an appointment made while 
she was in trouble, in reepouse to a telegram sent 
when she scarcely knew what she was doing; re- 
ceived the morey acd was dismissed while she was 
in a trance, aud ‘was re-calied in the same way a 
year later. Misfortune followed me fcr years after- 
ward, but I presume it was for discipline. By and 
by, perhaps, under my true name, I may do the 
cause more good than fam now able 10 do. I have 
found that they come to one best, and serve him 
most certainly, when bis heart is. pure, and his mind 
free from anxiety, and then to get the best results 
one should vot seek material advantage but for apir- 
itual aid. I sat for months with our rector and his 
good wife, and so long as we sought for the purely 
spiritual we gat so much that was of interest, and 
at every sitting there was some new unfoldment, 
but he become financially distressed and was all of 
the time hunting for spirits who would help him 
sell hie lots; and it broke up the circle, he lost his in- 
terest in Spiritualism, and may be brought a class 
of influence around me that contributed in no suiall 

degree to my subsequent misfortunes. Seek the 
spiritual for the sake of the spiritual; “seek first the 
kingdom of God and all else shall be given you.” 
By the kingdom Jesus certainly meant' the purely 
spirilual. L. A. CLEMENTS. 


Spiritualism in Philadelphia. 
* s ERTI ` 


To the Editor of the Religio Philosophical’ Journal 


The first society ot Philadelphia has been honored 
bythe presence of Mrs. Carrie Twing, who gave good 
lectures, and close with tests that ‘pleaced and edi- 
fied her audience. We think her an extellent meai- 
um for therostrum. A geutleman gave the follow- 
‘ing as-his experience-with the medium- some ten 
years ago. He was going from New York to Boston 
but stopped over one traifi at, Springfield, the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Twing, for the purpose of interview- 
ing the medium who was‘then, a. stranger to him. 
After å few moments conversation, she. suddenly 
arose, wet to a small writing table in {he céutre of. 
the room, and rapidly wrote a few wards, then fold- 
ed the paper, went to the window and, threw it out. 
Curiosity prompted him at opte to go to the.window 


and see what would come of the descending paper.- 


As he’did so he saw a drunken man staggering; com- 5 
ing down the pavewalk. The paper alighthed in 
front of him and he stooped and picked it up, and 
leaning against a post opened it and read the con- 
tents of the paper; then looked around in a kind of 
bewildered and dazed manner. His remarks had 
gathered othors aròdund him: Then said the narrator, 
I felt like running down to see what was on the pa- 
per. When I asked the man, he asked: “What is 
that your business?” I replied that it was really 
none of my business, yet I would like to know what 
writing was on that paper. Well,“ hèb- replied, 
“there, read it.“ I read, For as sake, George,’ 
stop drinking.” I asked him whether his name was 
George. Yes, said he, my name is George Thomp- 
son. This he considered a fine test of spirit interven- 
tion, but as he had not seen the medium since that 
time, and never heard of the man afterward, he 
could not say what effett it had upon him. Then 
the medium arose and said she knew that the man 
had entirely reformed and was in a prosperous con- 
dition in a western State. After this good feeling 
was produced, the chairman arose and for full half 
an hour barangued the audience with some of the 
most childish nonsense. I think this is a poor way 
of dealing with people who come to the meetings 
with the best motives, and then are compelled to 
listen to such balderdasb, or indecorously leave the 
hall. Let us build up Spiritualism by representing 
it in its whitest and purest garb. 
. Moorestown, N. J. JOHN A. HOOVER. 


0 


A Veteran Spiritualist’s Testimony. | 


¢o the Editor of the Keligiv-Philosaphical Journaz 


From childhood I have often been clairvoyant and 
clairaudient. My pious mother. who was much an- 
noyed by the phenomenon insisted it was all a dream, 
howeter soon it came true. I never doubted im- 
mortality; and was not afraid of going to hell. I 
had great confidence in prayer and an unseen pro- 
tecting power. I was a conscientious member of 
the Baptist Church twenty-five years. Never satis- 
fied with my own attainments, oft in secret prayer I 
found my thoughts wandering to the ends of the 
earth. In 1855, my brother, Capt. A. Walker, pre- 
sented me with the “Healing of the Nations.“ intro- 
duction to which was written by Governor Tal- 
mage. I was surprised that a man of his ability 
should for a moment have given thought to the sub- 
ject of Spiritualism. To me it was lamentable, and 
I wondered whether it was not due to softening of the 
brain. I had promised to read the book and I kept 
my word., I bad not read half the preface and in- 
troduction ere ought a notable miracle had hap- 
pened to me. From day to day I read and prayed to 
be guided by the spirit of truth; the court room of 
mind filled with witnesses daily and hourly, I could 
see clearly and read: other minds; an account of all 
the wonderful things would make quite a vol- 
ume. And I said it is a miracle and my days are 
numbered; I took my writing to the minister, and 
asked his prayer, thinking very soon to pass away; 
he could not understand it; my health or mind must 
be wrong he thought. Now my soul comprehends 
what language fails to express that comes witb this 
light; I am now in my 82nd year and I still feel the 
quickening influence of a mighty power; does the 
mind grow old? No, never; vesper bells are ring- 
ng evening’s sweetest chime, while; o'er our hearts are 
stealing memories of ‘childhood’s time; man at beat 
is in his infancy, in knowledge; the science of life 
-rightly understood would revolutionize the world 
and all would be made happy as in time they surely 
ill. Mrs. SCHUYLER BUNDY. 
Burlington, Wisconsin. 7 
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Memories ot Garrison. 


. Rev. Henry Blanchard in an article on “Memories 
-of Garrison,” mentions that in 1868 he went to Ken- 
nett Square to attend a meeting of the Progressive 
Friends. “I was,” he says, “housed with a good 
Quaker farmer, sedate, wise, mildly cordial. Garri- 
son was quarted with old friends. But we met at 
the meetings, and had a long talk together, walking 
overa pleasant road under the full June moon. 
Vivid as are other memories of him,—as he stood in 
the week-day meetings, as he followed me on Sun- 
day,—this is most impressive of all. All the way 
from the farm-house, where we had taken tea tc- 
gether, to the one where he was to relate his experi- 
ence, he talked to me of ardent faith in Spiritualism. 
Wonderful, indeed, was the recital of what he. had 
seen and heard. - Listening reverently and eagerly, I 
said at last, ‘Mr. Garrision, if I had had your experi- 
ences, I should interpret them as you do.’ Glorious 
was the June night, with ita moonlight streaming 
over the road, the fields, the quiet homes, solemn and 
musical were the tones of bis voice, profoundly im- 
pressive were his words. ‘Iam so happy,’ he said, 
‘in my faith. Life and death are such different 
things to me from what they wereonce. I am ready 
it go at any time. Itis but a step to the higher 

ife.’ l X i 7 


Latest Utterances. 


The Pope recently while in an interview granted 
to a representative of the New York Herald, spoke 
in high praise of this country. “Under the constitu- 
tion,” he said, ie ee has perfect liberty and is a 
growing power. here the Church is free it will 
increase, and I bless, I love Americans for their 
frank, open, unaffected character and for the respect 
they pay to Christianity and Christain morals.” 
These are strange words to come from the Pope, 
and it is difficult to regard them as sincere except as 
an expression of friendliness to the United States in 
which, owing to immigration, Romanism has fiour- 
ished like a green bay tree. Dr. H. W. Thomas, of 


The Pope’s 


may hold another, leaving themselves, if cornered, a 
loop-hole of escape. The Pope arrogates to himself 
the position of the head of Christendom and pretends 
toregard efforts against ecclesiasticism as. efforts 
against Christianity. He is' undouttedly sincere in 
his expression of Jove for Americans and their in- 
stitutions, but only so far as tt ey are of service to the 
Roman Catholic Cnurch. The power of the church 
has waned wenderfully in Italy during the last few 
yeara, and the eyes of the hierarchy are now turned 
` longingly rather tian lovingly upon this country. 
The priests of this land, as well as those in Europe, 
are bound by oath to support‘the Pops and policy of 
Rome. and as the policy becomes aggressive they fol- 
low suit. If tlie Pope loves our. institatiens why 
| dossn’t he show it in a practical way and order 
| priestly bands to be taken from tbe throat of that 
greatest of American institutions, the public school? 
‘The Catholic children attending the public schools 
become Americanized and acquizo a love for our 
Ways. Taken away and put under other instruction 
they are foreignized, and yet thie is just what the 
Pope is endeavoring to do while expressing un- 
bounded love for this country’s institutions. Does 
that.look like sincerity? If the hierarchy can gain 
its ends by 4 Srieugly attitude it will assume it; if an 
aggressive stand fs necessary it will be taken. The 


Roman Catholics have always had the intention to 


interfere with our established institutions, Dut it is 
only lately that they have made the intention mani- 
fest by deeds. I cannot help looking. with:snepicion 
upon this latest utterance of the Pope. l 


A Voice from South Dakota. 


To the Editor of the Religt-Philosophical Journal: i 4 
Sitting here alone as I am in my cozy dome in” 


Dakota favored with the clean pages of thé JoUR- 


NAL for my companion and friend, I notice so many 
pointe in the discuesion now going on among rea- 
soning Spiritualists, that I become impatient to have 
a word to say. with. tbe lest. Another anniversary 
is with us, of this most wonderful. knowiege of “life 
eternal,” which has come to us first by faith in the 
_events of, centuries ago, faith which had become a: 
meie form to a comparatively small portion of the 
buman family. Men bad harped upon the one theme 
of “faith,” but who had tried to convince ug of ada 
ing to our faith a fullness of divine love and to that, 
a knowledge of the truth that would make us frfe. 
In looking backward since the “raps” first ushered 
in the mulennial year, I feel the deepest sympathy 
for the ancient revelator, John, who in the vision 
saw the books opened, and another book, which is 
the Book of Life; and here I would like to sug- 
-gest’& name for the organization which is to be. 
‘What more appropfiate name than “The Book, or 
Cburch of Life?” The bor ks were opened. Is it not 
true, the wonders in the. material world opened for 
the material man, wonders outspeeding the many 
centuries. previous to the coming of the unseen 
- forces; and, ging, these signs. of their presence 
Tse n and in every convincing manuer since 
4848 What. would, a Dakota farmer think now-a- 
days of going into his thousands of aergs of waving 
grajn ripe for the harvest with a‘handsickle—in use 
fty years ago: Just look at gor magnificent prairie 
farme, and think of- tile mind which has wrought 
out such wonderful imnrovements -in this direction 
alone. They ho having eyes that see, need no point- 
ing out to become in a sense dizzy' with the thought 
of this stupendous change, and the other book, call - 
ed “The Book of Life,” where is the limit of wonders 
wrought in the spiritual man? Not so many. years 
Ago, the sound orthodox church guarded the very 
gates of paradise and a man must display his creed 
to be admitted to. that-happy’ land. 
. “Behold thé aged sinner goes. 
Laden with guilt and-heavy woes, 
Down to sire region of the dead. 
With endéess curees on his head,” 


was sung on many a funeral occasion in our New 
England States less than fifty years ago. 7 
To-day the sea gives up its dead, and many in 
their graves come forth and stand in our minds. 
He came unto his own, His own received him not.“ 
They closed the doors and would have none of him; 
it was too low and unpopular. But the press is very 
great and the doors are giving away--slowly it may 
be but they are yielding; creeds are being modified 
and becoming liberalized in a marked degree; an- 
other forty-two years and, where are they? Gone 
with the old song of a half century ago. I learn 
marvellous lessons from the telegraph--Lhear the 
clicking sounds of the keys. I do not see the force 
which causes it—-or the mind that dictates the move- 
ment of every key, each doing its own along the 
line. I hear the sound, but it is physical as all sound 
is; ignorance’ is always expecting a big chiverie 
at the coming of the Lord, forgetful that all sound 
is physical. Forty-two years to-night was the dawn 
of the millennial day,a thousand years in God’s 
time are as one day, and every age shall see him 
in that day. s HARBIET PARKER. 
Groton, South Dakota. 


Get Ready tor June 2. 


Each census enumerator is to be supplied with the 
following schelude of questions: 

1. Givé Christain name in full, and initial of mid- 
dle name, surname. i on i 

2. Whether soldier, sailor, or marine during the 

civil war (United States or Confederate), or widow 
of such person. 

3. Relationship to head of family. 

4, Whether white or black, mulatto, quadroon, 
e Chinese, Japanese, or Indian. 

. Sex. : 

6. Age at nearest birthday. If under one year 
give age in months. : 
7. Whether single, 
vorced. i . 

8. Whether married during the census year (June 
1, 1889, to May 31, 1890). ; 
9. Mother of how many children, and number of 
these children living. N 4 
10. Place of birth. — 
11. Place of birth of father. 
12. Place of birth of mother. zin 
13. Number of years in the United States. 
14. Whether naturalized. í 
15. Whether 
en out, % . . 
5 Profession, trade, or occupation. 
1. 1889, to May 31. 1890). 5 
18. Attendance at school (in monta) during the 
census year (June 1, 1889, to May 31, 1890). 
19. Able to read. f 
20. Able to write. pa 1 i 
21. Able to speak English. If not, the language 
or dialect spoken. . . * 
22. Whether suffering from acute or chronic dis- 
bm Meia name of disease and length of time af- 
cted. ; deh? 
23. Whether defective in mind, sight, hearing, or 
speech, or whether crippled, maimed, or deformed, 
name of defect. a ed 
24. Whether a prisoner, convict, homeless child. 
pauper. “>`. i eal . 
25 and 26. Is the home you live in hired, or is it 
owned by the head or by a member of the family? 
27. If owned by head or member of family, is the 
house free from mortgage incumbrance? : . 4 
28. If the head of the family is a farmer, is the 
farm which he cultivates hired, or is it owned by 
bim or by a member of his family? : — — 
29. If own by head or member of family, is the 
farm free from mortgage. inrumbrance? ; 
30. If the home or farm is owned by head or 
member of family and mortgaged, give the post- 
office address of owner. J as 


married, : widowed, or di- 


© 


In regard to the Methodist Conference and the 
Bible in the public schools, the New York Herald 
says: i =e 

The Methodists in conference in this city are earn- 
est in their desire to have the Bible read in the pub- 
lic schools. They have based their demand on the 
statement that the Bible is an unsectarian book.” 
This may be true. At any rate we are not inclined to 
cross swords with such sharp theologians. But 

whether the Bible is unsectarian or not it has been 
used as a fortress by every cect in Christendom. The 
Methodist himself thinks he can find therein a pret- 
ty strong argument against Catholicism, and with a 
vigor of rhetoric which shakes the pulpit every Sun- 


day in the year he thunders his anathema at that 


church. N ri 

The Baptist thinks it so sectarian on the subject of 
immersion that be refuses the Lord’s Supper to 
members of all other denominations on the strength 
of certain chosen texts. The Catholic believes it to 
be so emphatically sectarian that he denies ecclesias- 
tical fellowship to those who do not accept his views 


7 « 


_by the census of 1880 was 6 580.793. 


tween Osage a oy 
it for yearga—making tiree-tripe a week—summer ers 


naturalization papers have been tak-. 


Months unemployed during the census (June 


men, why do we find all the sects warring with each 

other, their guns loaded to the muzzle with quota- - 

tions from every chapter in the Old and New ‘Lesta- 

ments? Either the Bible is a sectarian book or else > 
sectarianism as represented by the great body of be- A 
lievers is rank and unmitigated heresy. Which is 
it? We ourselves are rather inclined to the. latter 
theory. But we don’t profess to be posted in these 
mattere. . i 


Notes and Extracts on Miscellaneous 
Subjects. 


„ 


The total colored population of the United States 


It has been estimated that there are 7,855,294. 
Catholic communicants in the United States. * : B 
- Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton has gone to Europe, ° 
and will live hen¢efurth in London, near her daugh- : , 


ter and son, Thebddore Stanton. 


Spokane Falls, Wash., is growing so fast that the 
brickyards are unable to supply the material for new ; 
buildings as fast as it is needed. l 7 ae 


The true way to rid ourselves of beggars would 


be to rid ourselves of the policies that make beggars 
of a part of the people and nabobs of another part. 


Tennyson has quite recovered from his recent ill- 
ness, and is enjoying the primroses and violets of 
1 domain on England's pleasantest is-.. 
and. . ee . : f 


In a library im Parie, said to be the largest in the 


world, is a Chinese chart of the heavens, in which 


1.460 stars are, found to be correctly placed accord- 


was made If 600 ees : 
A woman, Miss Jessie Carson, drives the stage be- é € 
Fark Rapids, Minir. She has done 


insta aie igo Bc ‘fhe present day. The char: 


and winter,,And-ofter. with 
to 40 degrees belq ro. 8 . 

The Japanese go föt flourish in California, being 
too commonly confound’d with the Chinese, and 
most of them Oing young men who would not do 
well even in the own county. Even those who arə- 
fairly successful lead a hard life. 


From many different points comes the news that 
machines for making ice have been set up, and that 
these artificial ice companies are taking orders to ae 
supply ice in aby quantity. Thus necessity once more í * 
proves itself to be the mother of invention. . : 


The deepest well in the world is.goon to be dug in 
the environs of London. willbe nearly 1,300 
feet deep, and will be fuynished with stairs and be 


illuminated. The object’of the well is to enable the 
students to observe the various geological strata. f 


Two Georgia ministers preached from the text in : 
the sixth chapter of Galatians and first veree. There , 
had been no consultation on the subject between 
these ministers, and of course they were surprised 
to learn they were both on the same line of thought. 


Several letters written by Napoleon Bonaparte are 
likely before long to come on the market. As a rule 
Napoeon dictated all bis letters, but in some rare 
cases he wrote communications with his own hand, 
and several of these are about to be brought under 
the hammer. i 


- The important work of draining the Roman 

marshes, on which the Italian government has been (ye 
engaged since 1884, is now well advanced toward 
completion. The work can only be carried on at 7 : 
certain seasons of the year, owing to the unhealth- i 

iness of the district. 3 


A Detroit preacher found this note from a young 
lady in his pulpit one reccat Sunday evening: “Dear 
Mr. S.:—Won’t you please deliver your sermon a 
little slower to-night? I am studying shorthand oe 
and can't keep up with you. I hope you won't re- O ° 
fuse so small a favor.“ l 5 

Just fifty years. ago, or in 1840, William F. An- i 8 
drews, a master mason of Providence. R. L, stamped 
his initials on a copper cent and put it in circulation. 

Last Monday, in taking some change, he, found his 
coin. After fifty years of wandering it had returned, 
and he would not take hundreds of dollars for it. 


‘Eighteen persons out of every thousand die egch . l 
year in this country. In England the average is ui 
20.5, in Germany 26.1. These figures lead naturally~ - 
to the reflection that while Americans may live 
faster in this world than some of their contempor- 
ini they show admirable jadgment in dying 
slower. 


According to the lawsof Italy, fathers are respon- 

sible for their sons’ return when they leave the 

country, and, should they not return to do military 

duty required of them, are put in prison. A young 

Italian, who.had been living in Waldoboro, Me., re- 

turned to his native land last week to save his father | 
from a term of imprisonment. e 


Sir J. Crichton Brown bas been lecturing at Birm- 
ingham on Brain growth,” and giving figures as to 
the average weight of brain enjoyed by different 
races Thus we have the following figures: The 
Scotch, fifty ounces; the English, forty-nine ounces; 
the Germans, forty-eight and three-tenths ounces; 
the French, forty-seven and nine-tenths ounces. 


The small comet discovered on March 19 by 
Brooks, of New York, is the first seen this year. It 
is a small one, and was 240.000, 000 miles from the 
sun when first seen. It will reach its nearest point 
to both sun and earth about the first of June, and 
will be then about 160,000,000 miles from each. It 
will scarcely be. visible to the naked eye, though : 
aoe are erratic in development as well as in mo- 
10D. K ` 


The library of Cornell University possesses an 
oriental manuscript written on palm leaves, consist- 
ing of 195 strips or leaves, each seven by one and a 
quarter inches, fastened together by a chord passing 
through a hole in the center of each leaf. The 
-writing is done on each side of the leaves by etching 
the characters with a sharp instrument on the palm 
leaves, which have been afterward rubbed-over with 
a black pigment. 

A retired plumber thus gives a point in the Sani- 
tary Engineer for the relief of householders: “Just 

before retiring at night pour into the clogged pipe 
enough liquid soda lye to fill the ‘trap’ or bent part 


the thermometer down 


— 
- 


p of the pipe. Be sure that no water runs into it until 


the next morning. During the night the lye will 
convert all the offal into soft soap, and the first cur- 
rent of water in the morning will wash it away and 
clear the pipe clean as new. 

In a letter to the Independence Belge Stanley de- 
scribes the dwarf tribe of the forest. He says they 
are the oldest aristocracy in the world, with institu- 


tions dating back fifty centuries. They are ruled 


by a queen, a beautiful, charming little woman, who eS 
was exceptionally kind to Stanley and his comrades. - 
The dwarfs are of olive compiexion, remarkably in- 

telligent, ingenious artificers in iron and ivory, and 

probably the only monogamous race in Africa. 


` Photography properly. dates from 1640, although 
several discoveries were made in the art before this 
time. The photographic art was practiced by 
Egyptians 4000 B. C. The great pyramind must have aA 
been a photographic laboratory. It contains a dark 
room, and the dictionary defines a dark room as a 
piace in which photographic plates are developed. 
ence.the Egyptians must have been photographers. 
Cheops, the builder of this pyramid, was probably 
the first amateur photographer. 


A curious work on Robespierre has lately been 
published in Paris. . It gives an interesting anecdote 


| of his youth, representing him at the College Louis 


le Grand,.as a boy of eleven: or twelve, reciting the 
‘address of welcome on the occasion of the.visit of 
Louis XVI. Young Robespierre was so modest and 
timid that his voice trembled, and he chucked the. 
boy under the chin to give him courage. Had he 
known what that boy was to do for bim in future 
perhaps he would have chucked a little harder. 


The prediction made by certain revivalists as to 
the destruction of Oakland and San Francisco by a 
tidal wave on April 14 caused a number of credulous 
people to flee to the mountains, after selling their 
property for nominal prices. The ‘worst feature, 
however, of these revival meetings is that a number 
of people who attend them have become insane. 
The fetichism of the African savage and the voodoo- . 
ism of the Southern negro have their counterpart 
sometimes in places where it might be supposed 
that reason and common sense held sway. 

One often reads pathetic stories of pet birds that 
die simultaneously with, or shortly after, their child 
owners. It sounds pretty, but the simple prose of 
the matter often is that the owners infected the 
birds. Canaries and other songsters will catch scar- - 


let fever, measles, diphtheria or almost any human oa 


disease, and if left in the sick-room they are almost - 
sure to be infected. Pet cats and small doge, too, 

are often sacrificed in the.came way, and in their 

cases there is also the risk that they will go out and 
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become the unwitting instruments of disseminating 
disease. 

The severely plain watch-case that women have 
carried for the past few years has had its day, and in 
its. place has come the heavily ornamented case that 
used to delight our eyes and arouse our envy when 


— — 


we were children and cculd just peep over the edge 


of the dresrer to see it lying in our mother’s jewel 
box. Some of the handsomest ones new displayed 
have every pin-head of. their surface covered with an 
elaborate design in colored enamel; others have the 
design in enamel supplemented with brilliants and 
sapphires. Still others have a portrait in enamel set 
into the case and circled by a row of brilliants. 


FAEH AND FACT. 


There is no gleam of glory gone, 
For those who read in Nature’s Book; 
No Jack of triomph ir their look 
Who stand in her Eternal Dawn. 


Friends of a failing Faitb! while your 
Lighthouses of eternal life 
Hold tremulous lamps across the strife, 
That die and darken hour by hour; 


And higher climb the waves that drench, 
And on the rocks the breakers roar; 
While Light for you opes no new door; 

And higher climb the waves that quench,— 


While Heaven-ecalers in the dust 
Sit, with tbeir hopes dead or discrowned; . 
wWheir eplendid dreams all shivered round, 
And broken every reed of trust,. 


While timid souls that sail the sea 
Of Time are fearful lest yon band 
Of Cloud should not be solid Land, 

To step-on for Eternity,— - 


And faint hearts flutter 'twixt a nest 
I bat is not sealed to wind and wet, 
And one that is not ready yet, 

With wandering wings, and find no rest.— 


There is no gleam of glory gone 
For those who read in Nature's Book; 
. No lack of triumpb in their look, 
Who live in ber Eternal Dawn! 


Gerald Massey, in My Lyrical Life. 


K Thomas writes: I have often wondered 


why about one-half af your correspondents do not 
consider or make Spiritualiem a religion. 
not believe in its teachings of love and universal 
‘brotherhood? Considering belief in the continuity 
. of life, and that man must atone for his sine, it 
behooves ali and each to live a pure and true 
life. I hope all true Spiritualists. will think 
enough of Spiritualism to make its teachings 
their religion. I have long wondered why the 
Spiritualists did not organize and form a society 
(a church if you please), and I rejoiced to see 
your editorial last fall, and the name you proposed 
to give. The Church of the Spirit, at least sounds 
wel!—and it will not act as a repellent, but be the 
means of inducing investigation by many that would 
hold themselves aloft were the word church Jeft 
out. I am pleased with the progress you are mak- 
ing it will not only belp the cause but give you a 
little rest from your arduous labors. 


Says Light: We bave not heard much lately of the 
Rev. Joseph Cook, Boston’s pulpit yrotechnist. He 
burnt his fingers badly in letting off a firework 
against Spiritualism, and be bas been nursing them 
ever since. Lately be bas occupied Henry Ward 
Beecher's place, and seems to have been inspired 
by the surroundings. At any rate, he offered the 
following incidente, among others, as demonstration 

‘of a future life: i 

Louisa May Alcott, watchirg with ber mother by 

the deathbed of a dying and dearly loved sister, says, 


when the end came, she distinctly saw a delicate mist 


rising from the dead body. Her mother, too, saw 
this strange thivg. When they asked the pbysican 
about it be said, “You saw life departing visibly 
from the physical form.” This was at Concord, re- 
member, where there js no superstition. Professor 
Hitchcock says he was present at the bedside of a 
dying friend. The eyes closed; the last breath 
. Ceased; he was dead. Suddenly the eyes opened, 

light came back to them, then a losk of surprise, ad- 
_ miration, Inexpressible bliss; then suddenly passed 

away. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, in the preface 

to a book on vieions, says, witb all a scientist’s con- 


servatiem, that once, watching by a deathbed, the 


impression was conveyed to him that something— 
that is the word he used passed from the body into 
space. . 


: Catarrh Cured. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome die ease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every 
known remedy, at last found a prescri' tion which 
completely cured and saved him from death. Any 
sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 
88 Warren street, New York, will receive the re- 
cipe free of charge. j i 


Fort Worth ‘and Return, 826.93 

On account of the Texas Spring Palace, the Wa- 
_ basb Line will sell tickets to Fort Worth, Texas, and 

return at one fare— $26.95--for the round trip on the 
following dates: Mey Stb, 12th, 15tb, 19th, 22d, 26th 


and 29. Tickete are good three days in transit in 


both directions and will be honored for return pas- 
sage up to June 3d, inclusive, For full particulars, 
berths, tickets, etc., call at Wabash Ticket Office, 201 
Clark street. 


Beeeham’s Pills cure bilious and nervous ills. 


The History of Christianity is out In a new edltlon, 
Price, 81.50. The works of Henry Gibbon are classed 
with standard works and should be inthe ibrary of all 
thoughtful readers. We are prepared t) fill any and all 
orders. ` : ` : 


The Fastest Vestibule Train between 
Chicago and Denver. 


Commencing Sunday, March 2, the Chicago & 
Alton R. R. will establich a new through line via 


Kansas City and Union R’y, and place ip service five 


magnificent Pullman Vestibule trains between Chi- 
cago and Denver. These new trains will be com- 
posed of Smoking Cars, Day Care, Ladies’ Palace 


Reclining Chair Cars, free of charge, Pullman 


Sleeping Cars and Dining Cars, This will positively 
be the fastest train run between Chicago and Den- 
ver, and the only line using the celebrated Hitch- 
cock Reclining Chairs. For further information 
call at city ticket office, Chicago & Alton R. R., 195 
Clark stre t, O licago. ' . 


Heaven Revised is a narrative cf personal experi- 
ences after the change called death, by Mrs. E. B. 
Duffey. The story is told in a most interesting and 
delightful manner and will please all who peruse it. 
Now ie the time to order. Price 25 cents. 


Prof. Alfred R. Wallace’s pamphlets. If a man die 
shall he live again? a lecture delivered in San Fran: 
cisco, June 1887, price 5 cents, and A Defense of Mod- 
ern Spiritualism, price 25 cents, are in great demand. 
Prof. Wallace believes that a superior intelligence is 
necessary to account for man, and any thing from his 
pen on this subject is always interesting. 


Consumption Surely Cured.. 
TO THE EDITOR: : 

Please iu foi m your readers that I have a positive 
remedy for abcve named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been permanently 
cured, I shall be glad to send two bottles of my 
remedy FREE to ary of your readers who have con- 
sumption, if they will send me their Express and P. 
O. addrers. Reepectfully, i 

` T.A. SLOCUM, M. C., 181 Pearl St., New York 


The Light of Egypt is creating much interest 
and is a work well worth a careful perusal. It is 
sure to create a sensation and be productive of last- 
ing resulte. For nearly twenty years the writer has 
been deeply engaged in investigating the hidden 
realms cf occult force. It will interest Spiritualists. 
and all students of tbe occult. Finely illustrated 
with eight full page engravings. Price, $8.00. 


“Mrs, Winslow’. Soothing Syrup for 
Children Teething,” softens the gums, reduces in- 
eae tony, allays pain, cures wind colic. 25c.a 

a À 


RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL Tracts, em- 
- bracing the following important subjects: The 
‘Summerland; The True Spiritualist; The Responsi- 
bility of Mediums;Denton and Darwinism; What is 
Magnetism and Electricity? Etc. A vast amount of 


reading for only ten cents. Three copies sent to ene 


address for 25 cents. 


Do they 


‘Look | 


WAKE UP!! 


wim Garett os 


Out For 


sudden changes 

of temperature! 

They produce 

serious derangements 
of the vital organs. 
Now is the time 

to strengthen 

the system with 


AvER's 
Sarsaparilla. 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & ös; l 


Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


PAIN 


LESS 


ATE 
Ele elde 


For 


l 


Warm Weather 


coming early, 

finds the system 
unable to resist | 
prevailing epidemics. 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 
is the most reliable 
blood-purifier 


and tonic. 


Take it now. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 
Price SI. Worth S5 a Bottle. 


. 


ious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick „ 


Fulness, and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss o 
Appetite. Shortness of Breath, Costivenes, Scurvy, 


Ore 
TWENTY MINUTES. This is no fiction. 


ms, and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. 
3 Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these 


Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful 


THE FIRST DOSE WILL GIVE RELIEF IN 


Pills, and they will beacknowledged to be a Wonderful Medicine.—“Worth aguinea a box. 
“BEECHAM’S PILLS, taken as directed, will quickly restore fematestocompletehealth. Fora 


WEAK STOMACH; IMPAIRED DIGESTION; DISORDERED LIVER; 


they ACT LIKE MAGIC :—2 few doses will work wonders upon 


the Vital Organs; Strengthening 


the muscular System ; restoring long-lost Complexion; bringing back the keen edge of appetite, 


and arousing with the ROSEB 


These are 


OF HEALTH the whole physical energy of 
ts’? admitted by thousands, in all class 


the human frame. 


iety, and one of the best guaran- 


es of society, gu 
the Nervous and Debilitated is that BEECHAM’S PILLS HAVE THE LARGEST SALE OF ANY 


tees to 
PATENT MEDICINE IN THE WORLD. Full directions with each Box. 


, Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
B. F. ALLEN & CO., 365 and 367 Canal St., New York, Sole 


Sold by Druggists. generally. 


Agents for the United States, who, (if your druggist 


& 


not keep them,) 


WILL MAIL BEECHAM’S PILLS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 


WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDCED 


| 
| ANCIENT EDITION. | 


| A so-called Webster 's Unabridged 


—— —p 


Dictionary” is being offered to the public 
at a very low price. The body of the book, . 
from A to 2, is a cheap reprint, page for 
page, of the edition of 1847, which wasin 
its. day, a valuable book, but in the pro- 
gress of language for over FORTY YEARS, 
has been compline superseded. It is 
now reproduced, broken type, errors and 
all, by photo-lithograph process, is printed 
on cheap paper anà flimsily bound. A 
brief comparison, page by page, bétween 
the reprint and the latest and enlarged 
edition, will show the great superiority 
of the latter. These reprints are as out 
of date as a last year’s almanac. No hon- 
orable dealer will allow the buyer of such 
to suppose that he is getting the Webster 
_ which to-day is accepted as the Standard 
and THE BEST,—every copy of which 
bears our imprint as given below. i 
f persons who have been induced to 
purchase the ‘‘ Arcient Edition” by any 
mnisrepresextations will advise us of the 
facts, we will undertake to see that the 
seller is punished as he deserves. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


One person in cach locality can 
earn a good-sized bag of gold at work 
Virus during the mext fer. months. 
Some earn REO a da) Bind up- 
ward, and all get grand wares No 
one can fail who follows our di- 
rections. All is new, piain and 
easy. Experience not necessary 
Capital not required; we r 
ou 


JONES, HE PAYS THE FREIGHT. 


5-TON WACON SCALES, 260. 
a . i BEAM BOX e 
BRASS TARE BEAY. 
Freight Paid. 
Warranted for5 Years 
Send for Terns. - 


Agents Wanted. 
FARMERS’ 
Barn and Warchonse Scales. 


JONES OF BINGHAMTON, Binghamton, N. Y. 


; WANTE SALARY 885 to 850 
AND EXPENSES. 
(LADIES #1.50 SPECIALTY FREE. 


For our business in each locality. Intelligence and hon- 
esty, but no experience, necessary. Also good MAN for 
SECTION; Salary 8100, GAY BROS, & CO. (rated 
Capital @800,000—credit High), $4 Rende St., N. X. 


PERFECT COFFEE MAKER. 


. any Coffee or Tea Pot, If you 
like a fine cup of coffee this ar- 
ticle is just what you need.: 

Sent by mail upon receipt of 25 cts. 


Agents wanted. 1 
PRAIRIE, GITY, NOVELTY co. 


CHICAGO. - 


When Isay cure I do not mean nierely to stop them 
or a time and then have them return again. Emcans 
radical cure, I have made the disease of FITS, EPI 

EES or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. E 
Warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases. Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiving & 
cure. Send at once for a treat ise and a Free Bottle 
of G R001 remedy, Give Express and Post Office. 
H. G. RO OT, N. C., 183 Pearl st. New Yorke 


Commence right now to raise Poultry. There is MORE 
MONEY to be MADE at it than at anything else. “12 ARTI- 
CLES-ON POULTRY RAISING” by FANNIE FIRLD will give you 
all the pointers you need to MAKE A SUCCESS of the busi- 
ness. In these Articles she gives you a thorouzh insight into 
he SUCCESSFUL WAY to raise POULTRY for MARKET and 
POULTRY for PROFIT. l ; 

DON’T DELAY! SEND AT ONCE! 
Sent on receipt of price, ONLI 25 cents. 


DANIEL AMBROSE, 
45 Randolph St., Chicago, III. 


TO DAYI 


TA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
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cago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 
Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 
River. The Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 
ROCK ISLAND, DAVENPORT, DES MOINES, 

COUNCIL BLUFFS, WATER 
FALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, ST. JOS- 
EPH, ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTE KANSAS 
CITY, TOPEKA, DENVER, COLORADO SPNGS 
and PUEBLO. Free Reclining Chair Cars to and 
from CHICAGO, CALDWELL, HUTCHINSON 
and DODGE CITY, and Palace Sleeping Cars be- 
tween CHICAGO, WICHITA and HUTCHINSON. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Through Coaches, Sleepers, Free Reclining 

Chair Cars and (East of Mo. River) Dining Cars 

daily between CHICAGO, DES MOINES, COUN: 
d OMAHA, wi 


sas City and Topeka. Splendid Dining Hotels 
west of St. Joseph and Kansas City. Excursions 
daily, with Choice of Routes to and from Salt 
Lake, Portland, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
The Direct Line to and from Pike’s Peak, Mani» 
tou, Garden of the Gods, the Sanitariums, and 
Scenic Grandeurs of Colorado, 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 

Solid Express Trains daily between Chicago and 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, with THROUGH Re- 
clining Chair Cars (FREE) to and from those 
points and Kansas City. Through Chair Car and 
Sleeper between Peoria, Spirit Lake and Sioux 
Falls via Rock Island. The Favorite Line to 
Watertown, Sioux Falls, the Summer Resorts and 
Hunting and Fishing Grounds of the Northwest. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Yankakee offers 
facilities to travel to end from Indianapolis, Cine 
cinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Foiders, or desired informas 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 


E. ST. JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


Gen’l Manager. Gen’l Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Angel Whisperings 


$ for the 


Searchers After Truth. 


BY HATTIE J. RAY. 


This volume is presented to the public in hopes that many 
may draw inspiration from its pages. The poems are well 
called “Angel Whisperinæs.“ 

Price, ornamental cover, $1.50; gilt edges, $2.00; postage, 
17 Cents. i 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by the RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago. : 


RULES and ADVICE 


For Those Desiring to Form 


CIRCLES. 


Where through developed media, they may commune 
with spirit friends, Also Declaration of Principles and Be. 
lief, and Hymns and Songs for Circle and Social Singing. 
Compiled by James H. Young. Price, 20 cents. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by the RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago. 


AN ORICINAL AND STARTLING BOCK! 
By a New Author. 


THE DISCOVERED COUNTRY 


ERNST VON HIMMEL, 


Price, $1.00. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by the RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago. 


THE PIONEERS 


OF THE 


SPIRITUAL REFORMATION. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF DR. JUSTINUS KERNER 
AND WILLIAM HOWITT. 


The two Pioneers of new Science, whose lives an: I labors In 
the direction of Psychology form the subject-matter of this 
volume, will be found to bear a strong similarity to each other 
in other directions than the one which now links their names, 
lives and labors. - i 

Clotn bound, pp. 325. Price $2.50, postage 15 cents extra. 


For sale, wholesale and by the RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago, . 
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ANT LANTERN 
, SLIDES 


COLORED SLIDES. 
THIS LIST FOR. 


2 a] 
36 pic tures eesesorses vee 


AND CHOICE OF ANY ONE TEPA 


Bible Views, 
Scenery, 


TOC 
The. 


Noted Places, te . OG. 
Comic, Soc s 50e, 
Miscellaneous, .‘ ee Sete . Qe, 
Biackviile Fun, OGY oo Seika; teem eis 50. 


_ Send one cent for complete list of slides, This outfit 
is well suited for a parlor entertainment. The pictures 
are of a class never before offered in anything but high 
priced outtits, Send us 82.50 and we will forward the 
outtit as stated. i 


PRAIRIE CITY NOVELTY C0., 


46 RANDOLPH ST.. CHICAGO. iLL. 


` 
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WE HAVE BEEN INSTRUCTED TO ADVANCE THE 
PRICE OF ALL LOTS IN MANHATTAN PARK ON 
JUNE ist 1890, TO 350 A LOT OR 22.000 A BLOCK. 


The present prices are $40 a lot or 21,500 a block, 


The reason for this advance is because arrangements 
have been made to build thirty fine residences, all of 
pressed brick, on the additions adjoining. This contract 
includes the extension of the city water mains to the 
edge of Manhattan Park and brings It atonce into active 
building demand. 


All the street car lines of Pueblo are now being 
changed to the most approved form of RAPID TRANSIT, . 
(the overhead electrice system) and the owners of the 
new electric lines being principat owners in Manhattan f 
Park, it will get rapid transit as. soon as the line can be 


constructed. 


We desire every one who wants a profitable investment 
to get some of this property before the advance. The 
terms of sale are one-third cash, and the balance in one 
and two year. equal payments. at seven per cent. Inter- 
est per annum; but in order to give every one an oppor- 
tunity to purchase scmé of this property before the ad- 
vance, we will make special terms of payments until 
June Ist, upon ‘application. in person or by mail Write 
early, as the best selections are going fast. This prop- 


erty will double in value in less than two years. 


Write for circulars and full particulars, stating if you 


3% 


want easier terms, 441 


HARD & McCLEES, 


t 


2 : g i j * 2 
Real Estate and Investment Agents, 


Pueblo, Colo. 


4 — 


We have placed 51. 000. 000 of capital in Pueblo real · 


estate, and every investment has been profitable. i 


BOOKS ” 
Spiritualism, . - 
Psychical Phenomena’ 
Free Thought, and Science. 


The crowded condition of the JOURNAL'S advertising 
columns precludes extended advertisements oftbooks. but in- 
stigators and buyers will be supplied with a ef 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIS1 


aon ait: ess, . > 
JNO. C. BUNDY, Chicago iil 
: Egert 290 


ELEZAN PEB WILD EE. 


Pamphlet form. price 15 cents. er 3 
For sale, wholesale and retail, by the RELIGIO-PHILOSOPH: 
AL PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago. 


THE GREAT 


SPIRITUAL REMEDIES. 


MTS. SPENCE’S i 


POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE POWDERS. 


“Our family think there jis nothing like the positive an: 
Negative Powders”—so says J. H. Wiggins, of. Beaver, Lan, 
Wis., and so says everybody. , e ae 

Buy the Positives for Fevers, Coughs, Colds, Sronchitt 
Asthinu, Pyspepsia, Dysentery, Diarrhoea,. Liver Compiu: 
Heart Disease. Kidney Complaints, Neuralgia, Headuéne 
Female Diseases, Rheumatism, Nervousness.. Sleeplcssnes: 
and all active and acute diseases. 2 í 


Buy the Negatives for Paralysis, Deafness, Amaurost- — 


Typhoid and Typhus Fevers. Bus 2 bez of Positive in: 
Negative (half and half) for Chills and Fever. 

Mailed, postpaid, for $1.00 a box. or siz boxes for $5.64 
Send money at our risk by Registered Letter, or by Mone 
Order. z 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by the RELIGIO-PRILOFOPE: 
CAT. PURLISHING HOUSE, Chicaga ar 


RELIGION, 
AS REVEALED . a 
BY THE MATERIAL AND SPIRITUAL UNIVERSE 


By E. D. BABBITT, D. M. 


This work presents not only the sublime scheme of the uni- 


verse as wielded by Deific power in connection with angelic ` 


and human effort, but comes down to every day . realities and 
shows by multitudinous facts how beautiful life and death 
may become by aid of the Spiritual syste'n as compared with 
the same under the old religions. It also reveals man’s won- 
derful destiny in the future life, unfolds a broad world’s re- 
ligion and places it side by side with the gloomy orthodox 
opinions of the day. It is a triumphant vindication of the 
Spiritual Philosophy, and, being given in a kindly manner is 
specially adapted to opening the eyes of the people. . 


OPINIONS. 


“Certainly a most beautiful and glorious gospel...... If ali 
should believe its doctrine the world would become infinitely 
better than it is under the present creeds and dogmas.— DR 
O. O. STODDARD. 


Ihe work above named bespeaks its issuance from a minv 
broad in range of thought and sweep of comprehension, gen 
erous and reverential, well stored in secular knowledge. sci 
entific, logical, apt at illustration, fluent and perspicuous in 
style of communication.”—ALLEN PUTNAM. i 7 5 

365 pp., 12mo. Cloth stamped in black and gold with over 
50 elegant illustration. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 
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It is claimed that this book is not a mere compiig- 


tion, but thoroughly original. 


It is believed to contain information upon the most vital: 
points of Occultism and Theosophy that cannot be obtainec 
elsewhere. a r, t 

It claims to fully reveal the most recondite mysteries of 


marn upon every plane of his axistence, both here and here- 


after, in such plain, simple language tbat a child can almost 
understand it. es 
` The secrets and Occult mysteries of Astrology are revealed 


and explained for the first time, it is affirmed, since the days 


of Egyptian Hieroglyphics. ; 

An effort is made to show that the Science of the Soul and 
the Science of the Stars are the twin mysteries which com- 
prise THE ONE GRAND SCIENCE OF LIFE. 

The following are among the claims made for the work by 
its friends: f : ) 

To the spiritual investigator this book is indispensible. 

To the medium it reveals knowledge beyond all earthly 
price and will prove a real truth, “a guide, philosopher and 
friend.” : ‘ l i 

To the Occultist it will supply the mystic key for which he 
has been so long earnestly seeking. : 

To the Astrologer it: will become a “ divine revelation of 

cience.” sess = l e 

To all these persons “The Light of Egypt” is the moet nn- 
portant work of the presént century. 


1 


OPINIONS OF PRESS AND PEOPLE. 


“A noble, philosophical and instructive wörk. Ars. 
Emma Hardinge Britten. ' 2, 4 

A work of remarkable ability and interest.“ Dr J. F. 
Buchanan. 


“A careful reading of THE LIGHT OF EGYPT discovers the 
beginning of a nbw sect in Occultism, which will oppose the 
‘grafting on Western Occultists the subtle delusive dogmas 
of Karma and Reincarnation.”—New York Times. 


“It is a volume likely to attract wide attention from that.” 


class of scholars interested in mystical sclence and 
occult forces. But it is written in such plain and simple 

style as to be within the easy comprehension.....:..of any: 
cultivated scholarly: reader.“ - Te Chicago Daily Inter. 

Ocean. 


However recondite his book the author certainly presenta 
a. theory of first causes which ts well fitted to challenge the 
thoughtful reader's attention and to excite much reflection.“ 
Hartſord Datly Times. - 

* This book is respectfully commended to the American 
Theosophical society.“ St. Louis Republic. 


“Considered as an exposition of Occultism, or the philos- 
ophy of the Orient from a Western standpoint, this is a re- 
markable production........ Th’~philosophy of the book is, 
perhaps, as profound as 2ny yet attempted, and so far reach- 
ing in its scope as to take in about all that r. lates to the 
divine ego-man in its manifold relations to time and eter- 
Dity—the past. present and future.“ - Te Daily Tribune, 


‘(Salt Lake City). 


“This work, the result of years of research and study, 
ound sensation throughout the - 
philosophic world .”—Zhe Detroit Commercial Advertiser, 


tion.”—The Kansaa City Journal. 3 


*The book is highly interesting and very ably written, and 
itcomes at an opportune time to eliminate from the “Wis- 
dom Religion” reincarnation and other unphilosophlea:! 
superstitions of the otherwise beautiful structure of Theose- 
phy.”— Kansas Herald. 

the work makes a very good counterfeH to Thaosophi¢ 
publications.“ Ze Theosophist, (India). 
4“ What will particularly commend the book to many ia 
this conntry la that it ia the first successful attempt to make 
the truths of Thensophy plain and clear to any one not a 
-Special student. and that it lays bare the frauds of the Bla- 
vatsky school.“ — San Francisco Chronicle, ` 


l. A “NOBLE, PHILOSOPHICAL AND INSTRUCTIVE 


i WORK.” i : 
Mrs, Emma Hardinge Britten in the 77 Worlds makes 
brief editorial reference to The Light of Egypt.“ Here is 


what she says: 

We desply regret that other matters of pressing moment 
have, of sate, occupiee our Colum: s to tue exclusion of those 
notices of boons, pamphlets. and tracts, which we bave re- 
celve d iii great numbers, and which we bope set to call at- 
tention to Tuls apology relates especially to the noble, phi- 
Iosophic. and instructive work, published by George Reaway, 
of London, entitled “fhe Light of Eg; pt. We had boped to 
have found space to give abandant quvtations from this ad- 
mirable treatise. one which supyires Lot only fine suggestive 
viewsof planetary cosmogony, bet also furuishes a ge od Core 
rective,foundeé@ on tue basis of scierce,tact and reason.to the 
groundless assertions of theosopby, some of which appear in 
quotation in tats number's Leader. Ere we close this merely 
preliminary notice that we have been favored with a cory of 
“Poe Light ot Egypt,” we could call its author's attention to 
the fact that a certain American editor of a Theosophical 
Magazins, entitled Zhe Path, after venting on this fine work 
all the abuse, scorn and disptay of ignorante and in olence 
that his malice could cictae, ends by adding that this book 
ie- by Mrs. Emma Hardinse Britten.“ We trust it needs no 
op-n disclaimer on our part to assure tbe gifted author of 
“Tne Light of Egypt” that this rude and uncailed tor piece 
of mendazity could onlg have bein designed by the writer to 
aid injury to insult, and compel the editor of this journal to 
express her regrets tnat. she has not the smallest claim to 
stand In a position implying ability far besond her capac- 
ity to attain to. : — 

It is hoped that this public disclaimer will be sufficlent to 
atone for the intended injury to the esteemed author of «The 
Light of Egypt,” and explain to him the animus with which 
his comments on the fantastic theories of the day are receiv- 
ed by à prominent theosophical journaiis:. l 


“LIGHT ON THE WAY” ON “THE LIGHT OF EGYPT.” | 


In the August issue of his bright little paper, Light on the 
Way, Dr. Geo. A. Fuller, medium and lecturer, refers to 
“Tho Light of Egypt” in the following terms: 


We feel as though we must give this remarkable book 2 
brief notice in this number of Light on the Way, and in fu- 
ture numbers 2 more extended notice will appear. We shall 
not attempt a criticism of the learned author. for.1p so doing 
we would simply show our ignoraice. The work is absorb- 
ingly interesting ad throws mucu needed ligut upon sub- 
jects of vital imp rtance.' It is not written like many theo- 
sophicai werks fer the purpose cf exciting curiosity In the 
ignorant, but instead appeils to the highest in man end car- 
‘tainly ts uplifung and exalting threughont. Instead of a re 
view we i-teuc to allow the book to speak for itself and ill 
Quw present a few selections........ In cur next we will fol 
low ‘ The Light ef Egypt” stit further. In the meantime we 
would advise ail our readers to get this work at once, as it 
Would prove a source of constant delight aud instruction.” 


Beautifully printed and illustrated on paper manufactured 
for this special purpose, with illuminated and extra heavy 
cloth binding. Price, 83 00. No extra charge for postage. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by the R PHILOSO: 
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(continued from Secona Page.) 
A City and A Soul. 


steps, and a worried air. Mr. Fairfield was 
not in, and he ‘applied to Mr. Vane for. in- 
formation, but was promptly dismissed with 
a “too busy to talk” by that gentleman. Dis- 
couraged, he started to leave. Just outside the 
door he met Justin who had been out to mail 
some letters. They looked at each other in 
-an interested but puzzled: way. The report- 
er walked on a few rteps—then turned, and 
going up to Justin said, “I’ve seen you be- 
fore, but where [can’t say.“ 
80 then itis you,” exclaimed Justin, with 
a pleased look. Aye 
“If [be not I as I think I be” quoted the 
reporter, “I’m sure I’ve no idea who else I 
a the question is—who the devil are 
you 99 z 


“Your name is Ernest Floyd,” Justin went 


on, “you never knew mine—bnt you were the 
first man I had any talk with here in Chica- 
go. Don’t you remember that drowning acci- 
dent you reported in September? A girl, a 
little of whose story you told me when sit- 
ting on a bench in Lake Park.” .. 
“Oh, you're the chap. are you? I knew I 
had seen you somewhere. Glad to meet:you 
‘again; what are you doing!” 2 
“I am clerk in Mr. Fairfield's office,“ said 
Justin, modestly, , tines 
“Then Pm in luck!“ cried Floyd, exulting- 
ly. “You’re just the man I want!”—he 


whipped out pencil and note-book with great 


eagerness, “you can tell me all abqut the 
Lammerton case. I’ve just been in thé office 
and couldn't find out a thing. Now goon 
and tell me the particulara!“ 
But I don't believe in letting private af- 
fairs like this get into the papers“ remarked 
: Justin, “I think it very wrong.? 
„ Floyd threw his head back and laughed. 
Well, —- you are a precious innocent!” he 
ı said. “Don’t you know its bound to get in 
the papers anyway? Hasn't there been a lot 


of reporters to the office already?—and all 


_ I ask is to hear what they heard, so as to be 
able to give it to my paper.” 
“T didn’t give them any information, at all 
events”—persisted Justin, ‘For, really I 
know very little about the affair“ 
“Oh, welJ—you heard all that was said in 
the office, and can tell me that.” 
“Why don’t you go to headquarters—to the 
Lammerton’s themselves?” asked Justin. 
“Oh, I've been there—and had the door 
' slammed in my face! You see I’ve had awful 
hard luck to-day. I was sent this morning 
away out to the Stock Yards to interview 
Mr. the big shipper, in regard to a ru- 
mor about a cat in prices. I was,sent from 
“pillar to pos’? when I got there, and after 
hours of waiting, when I did get hold of 
him, he didn’t pan out worth a cent! Then 
coming in I got wind of this thing and hur- 
ried over to the Lammerton’s—coald’nt find 


` out anything there except that Fairfield was 


one of the lawyers on the case. I started 
over here—on my way was told that a crowd 
of reporters had been over here earlier and 
skimmed the cream of this story--and now 
meet you quite providentially and you re- 
fuse to help me-—-what to do next I don’t 
know!” ; 
Justin could not help becoming interested 
in the bright young fellow. He began to see 
that it could do no one harm if he told him 


the little he knew and he concluded to do 80. 


Floyd was profuse in thanks. He was an 
. impetuous young fellow, possessed of strong 
sympathies as well as antipathies, and he 
had “taken” to Justin from the first. Now 
he remembered that he had told him when 
they first met, that he was from Massachu- 
setts, and as a Boston boy he felt drawn to 
one from his own state. This feeling prompt- 
ed him to say as he turned to go:- . 
“When I met you before, vou told me you 
were from Massachusetts. What part of the 
State are you from?“ as 
Brawnville — a farming town, twenty 
miles from Springfield,” replied Jastin. 
“Browaville!” echoed Floyd delightedly— 
“Why I’ve got relations there! I visited 
them once when I was a little fellow. I won- 
der if you know the Perry's?“ With a sud- 
den brightening of the dark alert looking 
eyes. 8 l ER 
‘The Perry s!—Ishould say Tdid P' exclaimed 
Justin. Why Anna Perry is going to be my 
: sister-in-law!” x 
“Then you're a Dorman,” cried Floyd. “I 
remémber your brother Thad—I was ten, he 
\ was eight—but a bigger fellow than I—I 
don't remember you—what is your name?“ 
“Jastin—come to think of it I have heard 
the Perry’s speak of their Boston relations, 
the Floyd's. You don’t look twenty-six,” he 
continued irrelevantly, and yet you. must 
be, for Thad is twenty-four, and I am three 
years younger.“ st ee Ene 
This was the beginning of a friendship 
which was of mutual benefit. ; Floyd’s 
lodging was on Madison street, not far from 
the Vane’s, and they soon grew quité: inti- 
-Mate—spending as much time as possible 
with each other. ne pe Te S 
(To be continued.) 


Church of The Spirit. 1 3 15 


To the Editor or the Religio-Philosopbical Journal: 


“God is the universal father; man is the: 
universal brother; and the spirit of Jove and: 
wisdom is the life of both. This life brings 


immortality to light and through spirit min- 


' istration and intercourse man is assured of 


the continuity of personal existence beyond 
the grave.“ e 
Suach is the faith of the Church of the 
Spirit“ —“ the Church of Almighty God. It 
stretches its heaven far and wide over the 
Whole pale of humanity. Its ghostly and 
often ghastly likeness is born’ and 
matured amidst the strife of human 
passion and selfish policy that 
solemly over the sacrifice of the in- 
terests of your fellows to pollute the fairest 
heritage of vod—the Soul. This world is a 
church; man is its ordinance, God the ‘minis- 
tering spirit ever ready to instill within the 
dark recesses of your nature the flight and 
love of heaven—opening. to it the realms of 
limitless glory. Speak of its confines] They 
bound beyond the grave; there it realizes 
anew the source from whence it came”. - 

J make this quotation in connection with 
the “Creed,” to show that as early as 1854, 
was announced, from the spirit-world, the 
same creed—although in different language. 
Hence when we point to the Creed“ of Spir- 
itualists we call attention to nomew thing. 

It has been our faith from the beginning. It 
is a singular fact that the sentiments quoted 
purported to come from Dr. William Ellery 
Channing. And yet Spiritualists are asked 

to join Unitarians! On this broad founda- 
tion we can build a superstructure that min- 
isters to the spiritual necessities of all God's 
children. No truth is discarded, but as all 


truth is one—the form of the Infinite Good- 


ness—none are excluded :from partaking of 
this bread of life. This church feeds all; for 
its spirit of “Love and Wisdom” is. the word 


of the one God—dwelling in all, awaiting 


_ that birth which will reveal to man- his dig- 


ee 


While we do not adhere to the past in struc- 


‘body emitting heat by which our earth was 


knowledge of nature’s economic methods it 


around her, in all directions also, as I un- 


that the sun can have returned to him from 


self same tims? Such is about a practical 


stated yet equally fanciful and unreal 


theory. 


again and discover that, at the equator, her 


in trade-wind regions to multiply this veloc- 


‘Newcomb of the Naval Observatory, Wash- 


nity and destiny. To the sensuous this good- 2 


ness and truth, or what is the same this love 
and wisdom is revealed as the divine man- 
woman; the infinite father-mother to the 


natural man as the ultimate truth- goodness; 


to the man whose spiritual nature is unfold- 


ed this love and wisdom is the divine- human; 


to the child of God united in all the degrees 
of areciprocal innocence this love and wisdom 
is the impersonal All-at-one with the crea- 
ture—the recipient of all: at once and forever 
God-man. So our faith and realization rise 
as we ascend,step by step—to our union with. 

With such a hope why should not Spiritual- 
ists unite and make their hope a reality? 


tured outcome, we reject nothing in the past 
that is worth preserving. We posit the 
now with its relation to eternal fact, past, 
present, and to come; for it is all ours. 
Spiritualism is a broad word. It covers 
man’s relations and experiencejin all time— 
in all worlds. Nothing can be outside of its 
broad pale. What is wanted is its classifica- 
tion from accreted materialized coarseness. 
This can be done by discriminating the true 
from the false--the good from the evil, 80 
that the false and the evil may die, and man 
assume his true place as the recipient of all 
goodness and truth. — 

It will be seen by the above brief presenta- 
tion how the creed, when it comes to special- 
ties of thought, can evolve into an infinite 
expression the central unity—thorein ex- 
pressed. There is no end to its expansion or 
evolation when the mind is left free to real- 
ize the God-idea; from one he meets all our 
concepts in one infinite diversity of mani- 
festation and revelation. M. C. S. 


‘or the Religio-Phliosophical Journal. 
Mr. Talmage’s Views Criticized. 


In the JOURNAL of April 19th, an article 
appears over the name of J. R. Talmage, 
headed Justice as related to Right Thinking.” 
The words of the title seem. but obscurely to 
define the meaning and drift of the context. 
The laws of action and re-action, so long 
observed in both the physical and moral 
worlds— whereby the seeming wrongs or 
extremes in both are more or less corrected 
or compensated, are well worthy of careful 
appreciation, in our efforts to understand the 
true philosophy of existence. But when a 
writer in the JOURNAL attempts by scientific 
misetatements to bolster up cerade theories of 
his own, what are we to do? My plan is to 
knock out the false-work, (in engineering 
parlance) and let the structure bear its own 
weight, as the quickest and best test of its 
own soundness. > 

In his second main paragraph Mr. Talmage, 
it would appear, makes assertions of this 
very kind, when he says: “The sun of our 
planetary system was considered to bea 


warmed, etc.; *** * bat through a better 


is now considered to be as much dependent 
upon the planetary world’s revolving around 
it, as they are dependent upon the sun.” 

Mr. Talmage shouid not make such broad 
assertions as this without proof. It is safe 
to aver that the sun is still looked upon by 
solid scientists as an immense globe and cen- 
ter of force from which radiates heat and 
light in every direction; and that he is by 
no means as much dependent on surround- 
ing planetary worlds as they are upon him. 
In an a priori sende this is shown to be man- 
ifestly impossible; since the sun is not only 
now exhibiting a far more intense cosmic ac- 
tivity than the planets, but has also a mass, 
or. weight, about seven hundred times as 
great as the aggregate mass of them all, as 
is well-known to the skilled physicist. I 
therefore insist it is unscientific to assert. 
that the revolution of the planets, annual 
and diurnal, produces waves in the electric- 
ether to beat upon the sun and re-act in the 
sunshine sufficient to restore the waste of 
the sun’s great central out-flow; this being 
the gist of his false assumption. 

The absardity of the idea can be made still 
more plain by critical calculation. It is 
probable that the sun’s radiation is approxi- 
mately equal in all directions surrounding 
him. What an extremely small fraction 
then of the whole solar out-put must the 
face of the earth receive. I make it only one 
two thousand millionth part of the. whole. 
Let Mr. Talmage figure it out and see. But 
mother earth must radiate her strength 


derstand his notions, and if so,can beat 
against the sun only one-one hundred and 
seventy-six thousandth part of what she re- 
ceivesfrom him. If Mr. Talmage will figure 
out what this double centrifugal radiation 
will amount to, as received and re-acted by 
all the planets: upon the sun, he will find. 


them all, only one thirty-five billionth part 
(English notation) of his mighty out-flow of 
strength. How does that tally with his theo- 
ry that the sun receives back from the plan- 
ets as much as he gives out?) How long 
would the Atlantic ocean hold out, should it 
pour out each hour thirty-five billion tons of 
water and have but one ton restored in the 


illustration of Mr. Talmage’s very positively 


The earth does move in her annual orbit 
at the rate of about nineteen miles per sec- 
ond as he writes; but he is mistaken about 
the diurnal velocity of her surface, and names 
it about eight times too great. Let him try 


surface flies east-ward rather more than a 
quarter of a mile per second (not two miles 
as he avers) and that Chicago and Wisconsin 
scoot along about twenty-two hundredths of 
a mile in the swing of astandard pendulam. 
It would not be wholesome for the navigators. 


ity eight times and proportionately speed up 
those pleasant and useful. winds into blast- 
ing and destructive gales. But these errors 
in figures seem of small consequence com- 
pared with the egregious mistake contained 
in his statement, uttered seemingly without 
the least twinge of scientific conscience, that 
“the sun is as inhabitable a world as our 
own”. None-but competent and well equip- 
ped observers can fully appreciate the ab- 
surdity of such declaration. Listen to what 
our skillful and venerable astronomer, Prof. 


ington, D. C., writes in his standard work, 
when treating of the sun’s physical constitu- 


tion. i 
“Is it possible to present in language an ade- 
quate idea of the scale on which natural op- 
erations are here carried on? If we call the 
cromosphere an ocean of fire, we must re- 
member that it is an ocean hotter than the 
fiercest furnace and as deep as the Atlantic 
is broad. we 
“If we call its movements hurricanes we 
must remember that our hurricanes on earth 
blow only about 100 miles an hour, while 
those of the cromosphere biow that far in a 
single second. “They are such hurricanes 
as, if coming down upon us from the north, 


October the 15th, 1853.“ 


medium's hand:— 


would, in thirty seconds after they had cross- 
ed the St. Lawrence reach the Gulf of Mexico, 
carrying with them the whole surface of this 
continent in a mass—not simply of ruin, but 
of glowing vapor, in which the cities of Bos- 
ton, New York and Chicago would be mixed 
in a single indistinguishable cloud. When 
we speak of eruptions, we call to mind vesu- 
vius, burying the surrounding cities in lava; 
but the solar eruptions thrown fifty thousand 
miles high, would engulph the whole earth, 
and dissolve every organized being upon its 


surface in a moment.” 


Well was it said poetically of our sun and 
all other suns: ; 
“Great oceans of fire in vast. vortices whirled! 
With electrical storms, and their cyclones of 


flame. 
They n all foree that yields life to the 
world.“ 

Your present correspondent has many 
times observed, with the telescope, and esti- 
mated the size of these vast vortices” or ey- 
clones, in the sun’s photosphere, sufficiently 
large for our earth to be dropped through 
them without touching the sides of the awful 
chasms. The main body of our solar globe 
inside of the photosphere, being about 860,000 
miles in diameter is construed by our best 
scientists to be of an intensely heated gaseous 
character; the known small specific gravity 
(average weight) of the sun permitting,theor- 
etically, nothing heavier to be counted upon. 

This presentation of a few of the facts ob- 
served and known concerning the sun’s 
physica! constitution, is here made that your 
readers may themselves see the error of any 
idea pointing toward the habitability of our 
central orb. The warring elements upon 
his awful sphere of force, the battles of the 
giants—eravity, heat, electricity and what 
not else — gravity twenty-seven times as 
great as at the earth’a surface, making an 
average man weigh two tons; heat and ex- 
pansive explosions so intense as to pro- 
ject burning clouds of vapor into the face of 
this awful pressure to the height of fifty 
thousand miles as seen and measured; elec- 
tric force—a more spiritual giant of whom 
we have mach yet to learn—whose flashing 
eyes make the very wires of earth to tremble 
in unison across the intervening gulf of 
millions of miles—aye! heat and pressure so 
great as to hold in chain at times the very 
laws of chemical action—all these things 
join in showing the fabled hell of mythology 
would be a better dwelling place for man 
than the battle ground of our glorious Sun. 

“The thought-house,” Mr. Talmage says in 
his second colamn, “is the substantial house, 
the shadowy one is the one constructed out 
of material substance.” The former he holds 
to be the real house to last when the one of 
granite shall pass away. Then we must 
change our dictionary, for in it the granite 
building is called “the real” the architects 
thought the “ideal.” Which will accomplish 
the purpose of a house and give you shelter 
from storms and benefit in the time of real 
present uses in various ways? We need but 
ask to perceive the true answer. Surely Mr. 
Talmage would not claim, were he to imagine 
a habitable central sun, and paint his fancies 
ou Canvas ever so pérfectly, that his chosen 
ideal could replace the real sun that has so 
long held in his arms our sister family of 
planetary worlds. J. G. JACKSON. 


ä —— 

Verification of a Spirit Message. 

From Neue Spiritualistische Blatter. 
TRANSLATED BY V.“ 


Srr,—A proof of the continued existence of 
man’s spirit after the death of the mortal 
body, which was of great interest to us, oc- 
curred at one of our regular Friday sittings. 
I give you an account of it, which you are 
perfectly at liberty to publish, if you think 
proper, in the Spiritualistische Blatter. I 
append my name which Will vouch for the 
truth of the facts I relate. 

Since last Christmas a change has take 
place in the person of our spirit control. The 
spirit who presented himself to us as our new 
guide begged to be allowed to conceal his 
name from us, and said that after we had 
formed our judgement of him from the com- 
munications he gave us from the other world, 
if it was a favorable one, he would then re- 
veal his personality to us; since which time 
his noble and moral teachings have given us 
many enjoyable hours. At our last sitting 
but one, he informed-us that he was the spir- 
it of “Friedrich Stain,” a chemist’s assistant, 
that he was born on January 19th, 1827, and 
died October 15th; 1853, at tne age of twenty- 
six; he farther said that his mortal body was 
buried in the old graveyard of St. George's 
Church (Greifswaldersstrasse). Ne could not 
give us any precise description of his grave 
or the number of it, but said I should follow 
the principal path and count twenty-three 
rows of graves on the right-hand; his was the 
second grave and was marked by a cross. _ 

The next day I betook myself to the place 
in order to confirm the spirit's statement by 
the witness of my own eyes, but could not 
find the grave at the spot indicated; on ex- 
amining, hovever, the register of deaths for 
the year 1853, which the official allowed me 
to do; I found under the date, October 18th, 
87855 the name Carl Gotthilf Ferdinand 

tein.” - 1 

I was unable to spare the time to search 
farther for the grave then, so I departed, re- 
solving to question the spirit at our next sit- 
ting respecting the apparently falsely given 
name. He anticipated me, however, for .at 


the sitting he said to me: 


“Dear Friend,—I know what. you wish to 
ask; do me the favor to-morrow to go again 
to the churchyard, accompanied by your me- 
dium, and take some paper and a pencil 
with you, when I shall be able, through the 
hand of your medium, to describe and point 
out the way to my grave and all will be made 
clear to you.“ : . f 

To-day we complied with the spirit's re- 
quest. : i 


On entering the ċhurchyard we went a 


little aside from the main path, and I gave 
the medium the paper and pencil, when im- 
mediately was written, Go back to the prin- 
cipal alley and walk straight on till I give 
you a signal to stop.” 

We followed this direction, and walked 
along the alley nearly to the end, when I felt 
impressed to look to the right, and there, 


shining in the winter sun, I saw, in letters 


of gold, the name Friedrich Stein” upon a 
cross; and before the name of Friedrich 
were the three other names, “Carl Gotthilf 
Ferdinand.“ Now all was clear to me. In the 
register of deaths only the three first names 
were given, while the very name he went by 
was forgotten. | >a 

Under the name as the spirit had said, 
stood: “Born 19th of Jandary, 1827; died 
The twenty-third 
row of graves was likewise correct. The 
spirit should have said: Follow the princi- 
pal alley till you come to a cross-path, and 
then count twenty-three rows of graves on 


the right hand. 2 ; 
Then it was further written through the 


“Dear Friends,—I thank you heartily for 


the trouble you have taken in coming this | 
long way on my account; accept my thanks 


for that as well as for the lovely wreath you 
have brought me. Does my grave please you? 
It is too cold here to continue to write to 
you, so go home and sit again on Friday, but 
will you not first offer up a prayer?” 

This we did from, our hearts, thanking 
God for the proof we had received of the 
continued spiritual existence of the, to us, 
entirely unknown person of Friedrich Stein. 
Mar Rahn, Bureau-Assistant, in Light, 
London. Aa 

Berlin, Schwedersstrasse, 224, Feb. Ist, 1890. 


BLAVATSKY vs. OLCOTT. — 


— ae 


Petrovna Denounces Healers—of whom | 


Colonel Olcott is One—as Black Magi- 
cians. Prayer to the Divine and Healing 
of the Sick Equally anti-Blavatskyan. 


The Annual Convocation of the American 
Section of the Theosophical Society was held 
in this city recently. It was, of course, a 
representative gathering with the usual pro- 
gramme of Dr. Back as President and E. B. 
Page for Secretary with brother Judge as oc- 
cult master of ceremonies. | 

The grand feature of the occasion Was the 
annual message of the Mahatmas, delivered 
by ‘these trans-Himalayan masters through 
the instramentality of their only recognized 
medium. Madame Blavatsky, and by her care- 
fully translated from the divine, occult San- 
skrit into the imperfeet exoteric English. 
Such a precious communication from such 
superior source, and through such unique 
mediumship could not, of course, be trusted 
to the mails; but was carefully written out, 
attested by an elegant. official seal, and dis- 
patched by a special messenger who brought 
it from London, and who read it tothe Kmer- 
ican Theosophists. The public are especial- 
ly interested in only one paragraph of this 
pronunciamento of Koot Hoomi and his as- 
sociates which is as follows:. . On the 
American continent the latent psychicand oc- 
cult powers in man are beginning to germi- 
nate and grow. Hence the rapid spread of 
such movements as Christian science, mind 
eure, metaphysical healing, spiritual heal- 
ing, etc. All these movements represent 
nothing but different phases of the exercise 
of those growing powers, as yet misunder- 
stood and, therefore, but too often ignorant- 
ly misused. Understand once for all, that 
there is nothing ‘spiritual’ or ‘divine’ in any 
of these manifestations. The cures effected 
by them are due simply to the unconscious 
exercise of occult power on the lower planes 
of nature, usually of prana—or life currents. 
„-The Claim that these cures are effected 
by a healing process to the mind means sim- 
ply conscious or unconscious interference 
with the free mental action of the person 
treated, and this is simply black magic.“ 

This is an important matter to Theoso- 
phists in America; for a very large number 
of them—some of the leading lights of the 
Society, in fact, are believers in and practi- 
tioners of mind cure, Christian science or 
spirit cure in some of the various forms. 
More than half the members of the society in 
Chicago are avowed operators in or subjects 
of such treatment. What will they do, repu- 
diate their theories and practice in healing 
the sick; or will they continue to be self-con-. 
fessed and Biavatsky-condemned black ma- 
gicians? 

The document does not refer to the cures 
by Colonel Olcott in India; but as they were 
“occnlt operations on the lower planes of na- 
ture“ they must of course come under the 
same rule as similar cures in Americs. Quite 
a number of the faithful in Chicago accept 
the “Black Magic” announcement in a Pick- 
wickian sense; and they will remain in com- 


pang with the president-founder serving the |. 
| “Dagpas” and at the same time serving the 


race. s F. T. S. 


A Study in Light. 
— — 
To the Editor of the Religlo- Philosophical Journal. 

Light has seven elementary colors; these 
though inherent are not separately percepti- 
ble to the human eye. By the aid of a me- 
dium” called a prism they are perceived sep- 
arately. The use of a medium“ is self-evi- 
dent, the necessity for it unquestioned. ; 

Colors exist in light independént of man’s 
perception of them and always did before a 
“medium” was found suited to the separa- 
tion and to the plane of human perception. 
As separate colors exist, so in each color exs, 
ists a separate sound or tone. Thescience: 
of the “music of light” is about to be devel- 
oped, the seven elementary colors forming 
the notes of the gamut, the deepening and 
fading indicating the semi-tones and octaves 
of the scale. Black and white representing 
interchangeably the musical “rest.” These 
scales are written in light independent of 
man's perception of them. A “medium” was 
necessary and the experiment quoted from: 


Art Journal in the RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL $ 


JOURNAL of April 5th isthe first step towards 

its physical construction. . J. N. 

One-Hali Fare Excursion to Somerset, 
Kentucky. 


For the Great Land Sale at Somerset. on May 20th. 
and 21st, the Queen and Crescent Route will sell ex- 
cureion tickets frum all stations to Somerset and re- 
turn at one fare for. the round trip, on May 19th, 20th, 
and 21st, good for return until May 81st, 1890. Round 
trip rates from Cincinnati $4.72. ; S 

Proportionately low rates from the North and 

ast. 

Somerset, the Queen City of the mountains, is the 
Gate City of the Great Kentucky Oil Fields; the coun- 


.ty seat of Pulaski; the great fruit county of Ken- 


tacky; a prosperous city of 3,500, a magazine of 
wealth underlies the coynty for many miles, consist- 
ing of coal, iron, lead,Aithographie stone, building 
stone, lime stone plate glass sand, gas and oil. Don’t 
miss the opportunity to invest. 


Salt Lake City. 

Especial attention is called to the adyertisement of 
tbe Chamber of Commerce, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Salt Lake City is growing wonderfully and must be- 
come one of the great cities of the western country. 


‘Good schools and churches of all leading denomina- 
tions abound, and social conditions are said to be as 


charming as the business field is inviting. 


PHOTOGRAPHY MADE EASY, 


The Most 5 roop . 
n nvalids. 
5 ForInfants but a specially 
prepared Food, adapted to the 
. weakeststomach: 4 sizes.cans. 
-. Pamphletfree. 1 
(on every lade. Palmer, Hass, 


Its superior excellence proven in millions or nomes for 
more than a quarterof a century. It Is used by the United 
States Government. Endorsed by the heads of the Great 
Universities as the Strongest Purest, and most Healthful. 
Dr, Price’s cream Baking Powder does not contain 
Amonia, Lime, or Alum. Soldonly in Oans. 

PRICE BAKING POWDER 00 
ST. LOUIs. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO 


THE ORIGINAL 
Webster's < 
Unabridged- 


is now offered as a Pre- 
mium in connection with 
te 
Religio- Philosophical 
Journal. 


The most valuable book 
eve offered 


“Bound in either full Sheep or half Morocco—Fall Stand- 


. ard size, 11 inches Long, 8 inches Wide, 5 inches Thick. |; 


“Containing about 100,000 words, óver 440 cubic inches — 
5 paper and nearly 300,000 square inches of printed sur- 
ace. . ; P 


The history ef this book is as follows: Under thecopyright . 


law of the Unitea States an author obtains a copyright for 


twenty-eight years and a renewal for a further perlod of 
fourteen years. This edition was copyrighted in 1847 and the 
copyright therefore expired in 1889. . ; a 

The astounding improvements In bookmaking, cheapening 
the manufacture and increasing the power of production 
makes it possible to reproduce this book now at a price 

hich brings it within the réach of every body. Boe 

ebster’s Dictionary has heretofore never been sold for 

less than $10, but the original edition can now be had- Tor 
half that sum, and in some instances tor less., — se vagi 
. `. -. — s fl 5 . baa 

Any subscriber to the JOUBNAL Who will send us ONE‘ new. 
yearly subscriber and 55.00 will receive a copy of the Loom- ` 
Is Edition of the original WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED, as above 
described by express free of charge. Thus our subscribers 


can secure this valuable book for $2.50. 


3 Any. ‘person sending us $5.00 will receive a copy of the 
‘JOUHNAL one year (price $2.50) and one copy of the Diction- 
ary, delivered free of charge. 


Any person sending us the names of TEREE NEW YBARLY 
subscribers and 87.50 win receive one cy of the Dictionary 


by express, free ot charge. 
Any pérson sending us the names of twenty three-months’, 
trial subscribers at one time and $10.00 will receive a copy 


ot the Dictionary, free ot charge. 


Subscribers to the JOURNAL may secure coples of the Dic- 
tionary under one or all of the foregoing offers, but each pro- 
posa! must be treated as independeht and distinct; there can 
be no modification of the terms. Great care should be had 
in writing names and addresses 80 plainly that no mistake 
will occur. X 2 i ii ` 


The demand for this book will in part be realized when we 
state that three of the largest. printing houses in Chicago are 
running night and day on it; one house belng under bonds to 
turn out Twelve hundred copies every day for one year; and 
that the publisher of this ealtion expécts to sell more t 
one million copies b«foré next Christmas. It should however 
be distinctly unverstood that this and all other low-priced 
editions of. Web:ter’s Dictionary are pot so. complete as is the 
edition which sells for $10.00. The latter contains a supple- 
ment, engravings, etc., stiil protected by copyright; but for 
all ordinary uses— even for the Average printing office, the 
Loomis edition is sufficient, aud is ofcourse a marvel of. 
cheapness and utility. 7 ee ee 

While we will send the bqok bound in either sheep or half- 
morocco, as d: sired, we recommend the latter style of bind- 
ing as likely to give the best satisfaction. . g g 

Remit by P. O. Money order, Pestal note or Express order. 
Registered letter, or draft on Chicago or New York. Do not 
send checks on local bank, me . 5 

Address, JOHN C. BUNDY, - . 
i Chicago, DI; -~ 


SALESMEN WANTED = nisem 
meen tosell dur 
by sample Yo the 
wholesale and retail trade. We are the largest manufacturers in our 
line. Liberal salary paid, Permanent position. Money advanced for 
wages, advertising, etc. For terms ad. Centennial Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


t 


„ . Æ VALUABLE BOOK. 
A PHYSICIAN’S SERMON TO YOUNG MEN. 
By. Dr. W. Pratt. a 
This is considered a valuable wrk. Price, pamphlet form 
25 cents. -> 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by the RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHT- 
CAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago. 


THE HOLLOW GLOBE; 
as ba, AUNE on. l ; 
THE WeRLD'S AGITATOR AND RECONCILER. 
A Treatise on the Phystcal Conformation of the Earth, Pre. 
sented through the organism of M. L. Sherman. M. D., and 


Lyon. 
FCC PHILOSOPH- 
or O. W e an < 
QAZ. PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago. i 8 e 
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Truth wears no mask, bws at no human shrine, seeks teither place nor applause: she only asks a hearing, — = cn ee ao ee 
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CHICAGO, MAY 17, 1890. „ 
A CITY AND A SOUL. ; 
A Story of Chicago. a 


VOL. LXVII. 


Beaders of the JOURNAL are especially requested tc | The main difficulty in answering satis- | ways has lived and always will live because 
x32 n Items of news. Don’t say “I can’t write for the | factorily this universal question is the mis- of its nature; therefore it can not live after 
ass. Send the facts, make plain what you want to. conception of man; the general idea that the | dying for it can not die. If it is true that 
3 aud “cut it short.“ All such communications wi | visible form is man or that it with an indef- | man does die, then he is mortal not immor- 


manifest what a human being is, by the de- 
velopment little by little, or by degrees, of 
the nature, the potentialities of that being; 
and this development will appear to be 


4 221 A N 8 2 2 2 SA 
“> properly arranged for publication by the Editors | nite something somewhere in it, which is | tal, and does not and can not live again un- change to the sense which can not penetrate ee TO l 

__ -attces of Meetings, information concerning the organ- | called the soul or spirit, is man. For those | less there is some power which can originate | to its cause and meaning; which can not see BY SARA A. UNDERWOOD. : 
cation of new Societies. or the condition of old ones: | who consider the visible, man; who do not | life after death; and if this were so, man it as the natural and legitimate result of the pen ea ; : 


nature of the being. Change on the surface 
—like that from childhood to manhood 
through all the intervening stages—develop-. 
ment or evolution in the interior, and back 


CHAPTER. VI. N - l Ea „ 
LESSONS IN GERMAN. l o 
Justin's ambition was awakening. He felt 
a sense of unrest’ and impatience ‘hitherto 
| foreign to his mind. The intellectual atmos- 
phere of Brownville had been narcotizing in . 
its influence upon him. Chicago was acting ; 
like a strong stimulant. But he searcely un- g 
derstood himself ənough to know exactly 
what he needed or wanted. .Mr. Vane and . =f - 
Mr. Floyd were now his chief helpers. Mr. , 
Vane altbough unenergetic, was a very . 
studious and well read man. His small li- 
‘brary contained works like Speneer’s “Social 
Statics” and “Data of Ethics,” Darwin’s Or- 
igin of Species“ and Descent of. Man,” Hux- 
ley’s “Lay Sermons,“ Tyndall’s Fragments 
of Science,“ Proctor's Light Science for 
Leisure hours,” Mille’. Liberty,“ Henry , 
George's Progress and Poverty,“ Buckle’s 
“History of Civilization,” Kingsley's Alton 
Locke, George Elict’s “Félix Holt,” Mrs. - 
stowe’s “Uncie Tom's Cabin,“ and others i 
which had been, for a longer or shorter time, 
subjects of criticism and controversy. * 
Justin spent most of his spare ti me in eag- 
erly devouring the contents of these books, 
and the conversations he held with Mr. Vane’ 
in discussing their teachings were very de- 
lightfol to his awakening soul, and they i, 8 
were no less so to Mr. Vane, who lived in per- Kui 
sonal isolation, yet through his books in the. 
companionship of the wise and good. > ; i 
One evening Floyd having an hour tọ Spare ‘ 
before going to report the proceedings of a . 3 = 
minister’s conference, called upon the Vanes AS u j 
for a little chat with his friend, and inci-.. 8 ‘ 
dentally spoke of his chagrin, when having $ l i 
dropped into some meeting the night befére, `- . be. Wa 
he found the chief speaker was a German: . l 
who spoke in his native language. i oe 
A I had time,” he said ruefully, “I would z 
‘Jet nothing prevent my learning German. I 
feel the need of it every day in this city 


ve ments of lecturers and mediums, interesting inci- find any evidence that he is anything more would still be mortal, living only to die 
“ects ot spirit communion, and well authenticated ac. | than a physical organism which includes a again for that which has beginning has end- 
counts of spirit phenomena are always in place and wil! | brain that is ruler of that organism and of | ing. E : 2 
„ vubitshed as soon as possible. es the world, there is little ground for argu-| Christian Science claims that man is im- rii 
; ment tending to show opposite conclusione. | mortal, not a part of him so only. It does of both, the unchangeable spiritual entity 
i ‘| To such an one the gray matter of the | not violently disrupt the entity man and man, is the order of creation which is not 
CONTENTS. brain is all the God there is; yet when it be-] giving the thinking power and therefore the vet finished; which ends only with the com- 
, comes diseased they will doctor. it; attempt | capacity for self-consciousness to the mortal | pletion of this development or manifestation. 
FIRS!" PAGE.—Death and the Hereafter. A City and A | to repair and cure it, and do not seem to have | part, declare that the other part lives on. It} Immortality in the abstract, belongs to 
Igul =A Story a a perċeption that this very impulse and act | recognizes that an entity can not be so dis- | man; to this eternal effect of first canse, un- 
SECOND PAGE. — A City and. A Soul (Continued). Cow- | are evidence of a higher power than they ac- | rupted and divided; that every part or degree | changeable as such. Conscious immortality 
ardice and Hypocrisy. The Prophetic Sense. Spiritual- | knowledge; because if it is not, it is simply | in it, is necessary to every other part or de- | belongs only to that’ individual identity 
ism itelated to Knowledge, Aspasia. one brain da torne another brain; the gray gros ; ang tial it is 95 uona vomer waich bas oes ud evolved . 
255 ; matter of one ing to cure the gray mat- | with the wholeness of their capacities which | of it; and immortality is not synonymous 
F3F Rin ee ae 1 85 ter of another; 10 the physician ho is | constitutes the entity man and his capacity. | with “life after death.“ Here is the key 
e F ‘treating the brain of his patient is only It claims that this entity man, is spiritual, of the whole matter; for this living, thinking, 
' — ; brain bimself; and the materialist who oc- | not material, is invisible, not visible, that | conscious, spiritual entity man, the infinite 
FOURTH PAGE.—Church Quarrels and the Need of the | cupies this. position must accept this se-] both man and the body of man or that ob- | idea of the one infinite mind, has to develope 
Hour, The Homan Catholic Church, Truth Stranger | quence. jective reality which is inseparable from its | his own nature; has to make the abstract, 
than Fiction, Hypnotism. An IilAdvised Measure.“ With him, thinking is the function of the | subjective, are eternal or immortal; and it | concrete; has to make the invisible real, the 
e ae brain whieh lessens when the brain becomes | cluims also that what we see with our mor- vi-ible actual; has to attain complete per- 
FIFTH Paek.- General Items. Miscellaneous Advertise- | diseased und ceases when the brain is dead; tal sense and cali “man,” is not man; that | fected selfconsciousness; and this process be- 
ments. os and thè death of the body with its brain is its disappearance from that sense, a disap- | tween man as he is by nature, and the develop 
the end of man. With what heartfelt sinceri- | pearance which we Call death, does not touch | ment of that nature through which he knows 
ty can we all exclaim, May my last end” not | man, the truly living, for one instant; and. what he is, is represented by what we see as 
“be like his?” °° right here is the fundamental difference be- the world and as the man in and of the world, 
The next class of people who accept this | tween the 'sachings of Christian Science and | together with the processes in which both 
same position in regard to the brain and its | other sy-i-«ms both religious and secular. | are concerned. What we see and call man, 
function and yet insist that there isa spirit | They assume either that the body with its | is but a form acted upon; for it is incapable’ 
or soul in the physical body which lives af- brain is man, or that this body and brain to- | of action on its own account; and back of 
ter the body dies, are confronted with a se- | gether with an indwelling something which | that form is a degree of man’s self-conscious- 
quence of this position which seems irration- | they call soul or spirit, is man; and Chris-] ness, or a state of consciousness which has 
al if not absurd. If thought is a function of | tian Science declares that neither is man and | its own self or soul; which says “I” and 
the brain, hence dependent upon the brain | that man alone, is immortal, that neither | speaks of its self as its possession. l 
and its healthy condition; is impossible to | this body nor what is cailed the soul is so; That state of consciousness is mortal, not 
the dead brain; and if the brain is the all- yet it sees and admits that this so-called | immortal; or has its own limitations, for a 
essential part that constitutes the intelligent | soul survives what is called the death of the | degree of self-consciousness is not full and 
man, then when the body with its brain. is] body; but that that survival is not the con- complete self-consciousness such as man is 
dead, the function of thought ceases, and | sequence of its immortal nature for it has | capable of; for as a being of infinite capaci- 
this inner soul or spirit is incapable of think- | none such; that it is as mortal in its nature | ties, his self-consciousness must be unlimit- 
ing or of expressing any intelligence; and an | as that body which is a‘terwards disposed of; | ed, not limited. 8 
unthinking, non- intelligent soul or spirit and that this continuicy of living or lifeaf-| A state of consciousness with its self or soul, 
would seem to be a poor candidate for im- ter death, is not conscious immortality, but | both mortal because of their limitations how- 
mortality. This undue stress which is laid | a living which must and will come to its own | ever extended they may be according to a 
upon the body, or physical organism with its | legitimate end or a second death; that proof | sense of time, may be illustrated by a dream 
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, Yor the Relizio-Philosophical Journal. l 
Death and the Hereafter. 


of man's immortality must be gained from the | which, of necessity, has its dreamer, and that 


BY MRS. URSULA N. GESTEFELD. . 


Af a pan dio shall he live again?” is the 
question id as time and one which time 
ulone can answer for those whose eyes are 
holden that they can not see; for those who 
have to die in order to know; yet it does not 
follow that the question can not be answered 
before passing through that change which 
gives reply. 

The most difficult thing to produce to-day 
is evidence of man’s immortality: evidence 
which shall be conclusive as such, admitting 
of no contrary view. Whatever evidence may 
have been forthcoming of the continuity of 

_ living, however satisfactory such evidence 
may have been to those receiving it, it is and 
can be no proof of immortality. Extension 
of living beyond the point where to our nat- 
ural sense it seams to cease isa step only in 
that process which must furnish proof of 
immortality; and a step is far from being the 
end of all steps. ste 

The continuity of living and immortallty 
are viewed as one and the same by the ma- 
jority of those who demand evidence; and this 
must be objective to be conclusive. If it is 
not forthcoming, the question is settled for 

them beyond all doubt, that man is not im- 

mortal or that there is no life after death. It 
should be an acknowledged fact that such. 


-| must of necessity lack the power to perceive 


brain, necessarily robs the soul or spirit of 
that which would make it outlast the body 
on the principle of the survival of the fittest. 
If the thinking power belongs to the phys- 
ical body, or any part of it, that body or part 
should survive whatever constitutes the rest 
of man; for it is the power which rules and 
is being continually demonstrated as such. 
If it does belong to the brain and body, this 
body with its brain and- brain power are 
surely greater than the non-intelligent soul or 
spirit; and mortality must be the legitimate 
state or condition for the thinker and im- 
Mortality the state or condition for the non- 
thinker, for the soul or spirit so incapable of 
knowing anything of it; and the state of self- 
ish beatitude which constitates the orthodox 
heaven would seem to be a logical impossibil- 
ity; for how can there be any enjoyment with 
nothing tobe conscious of it; and how can a 
brainless and consequently non-intelligent 
soul or spirit be happy in heaven when it 


understanding of the natureof man and only 
can be so gained; that any or all proof of 
continued existence beyond the grave, as it 
is called, is but proof of extended mortality, 
not immortality; that this body by its mor- 
tal natare is perishable and its soul equally 
80, yet surviving the body as the fittest of the 
two to survive; and that the death of the 
body and survival of the son! till its death 
are all but steps in that process through 
which man’s immortality or his nature, his 
from before the foundation of the world—is 
brought to light or brought to consciousness. 

The argument of which. this is the conclu- 
sion begins at First Cause and works down to 
that which is visible to us by logical deduc- 
tion; following there the opposite of the 
course taken by those who base their claim to 
perception of the nature of man, on the as- 
sumption that the visible is man, and who 
endeavor to work back to cause from that 
premise. Beginning with the axiom “there 
is but one First Cause” and following: it 
with the equally self-evident truth, “the one 
First Cause is the One Creator of all that in” 
or the One Rod; we find that that One God 
or Cause st be expressed; for Cause must 
have its effect. A Creator necessitates a cre- 
ative power and a creation; one can not be 
without ſthe other two; and this trinity is a 


and feel its condition. and environment? 
When it must be incapable of self-conscious-. 
ness? 

Those who hold that the physical body is 
man but that he has a soul or spirit which 
survives the death of the body must admit 
that it is not man that is immortal, but this 
soul or spirit in him or something which is 


dreamer, while the dream lasts, is a part of. 


the dream. 


He is in it, doing thus and so, going here 
and there, and his presence and his acts, to- 
gether with the rest of the dream, are the 
positive reality to the dreamer of it; yet what 
is this dream and the actor in it but a state. 
of consciousness with its man who disap- 
pears when the state has reached its natural 
limits; for the man awake is not the dream. 
er. The man in the dream is as limited as 
the dream; but the man awake has far great- 


er powers. 


What is this man in the dream and where 
does he come from? Why he is a part of the 
dream. And where then does it come from? 
It is only the natural result of the capacity 
belonging to the maí awake, to dream. The 
dreamer and the dream are the accompani- 
ments of the capacity to dream; and: the man. 
possessing the capacity is neither theone nor 
the other. This capacity is the connecting 
link between the man of the dream, one with 
it, and the man who is no dreamer,who being 
broadiy awake has no dream. So each state 
of consciousness which lies between man as 
he eternally and unchangeable is, and his 
equally eternal and unchangable conscious- 
ness of what he is, or his perfected self-con- 
sciousness, is as a dream which has its dream- 


where the language is so much spoken. Why 
don’t you learn it, Justin, since you have your 
evenings to yourself? Tou, really should, for 


west.“ : 

That's what my uncle tells me,” said Jus- 
‘tin, “but how can [? And won’t it be too ex- 
pensive for my small earnings? I wish I 
could though; then I'd teach you, Ernest, at 
such odd moments as you have to spare; 
you’d pick it up three times as quick as I” ' 

Nothing more was said at this time, but a 
day or two later, Ernest, meeting Justin, 
asked: f , ' E 

“Were you serious in speaking of your wish 
to learn German the other night?“ 

Why, certainly,” was the prompt answer. 

“I used, two years’ ago,” said Ernest, to 
meet a German fellow on the Staats Zeitung. 
I had not seen him for some time, before 
to-day. I met him at thé Pablic Library. He 
tells me that he married lately a German lady 


They have opened a private day school and 
‘have just started evening classes in German 
and French for those who are busy during 
the day. There's his card. I asked his terms 
—they’re quite reasonable. I spoke about you . 
and he said he could make a special reduc- 
tion to meet your case. There's a new class 
of. beginners just forming to-night, so you 


German is so important to getting on in the 


who was a teacher in a North Side school. 


er, is a state which has its self; and as the 
dream and dreamer disappear or come to an 
end together, so do these states with their 


logical /necessity requiring differentiation 
between the three to preserve the harmony 
which holds them in unity. Hence if there 
is a First Cause of all that is—and there can | several selves end likewise; and back of them 
be no dispute on this point—there is an in- is the individual identity which is eternal or 
clusive effect or effect as a whole, from | immortal, and which, through these, is find- 
this Cause; and there is also a link between | ing its self which is equally immortal. 
the two which is neither the one nor the This state of consciousness which we call 
other, though inseparable from both. lite in this world, together with its T' which 
We understand the “image of God” or man is but a part of it. and who is dual, or sub- 
as that inclusive effect of First Cause which | jective and objective, is but a rung in that 
is ever beld in unison with God through. that | ladder of Jacob's, whose end is set upon earth 
link between them which 18 neither the one and whose top reaches heaven; or which ex- 
nor the other and yet is inseparable from | tends between man as he is abstractly and his 
both; and we see that man as the image or | perfected consciousness of his nature. Its par- 
expression of God, the effect of Cause, de- allel sides are experience and revelation, and 
fining God as Spirit, the one and only, is | ita rungs are but the mortal,the limited which 
spiritual in nature and must be so; eternally | afford foothold for climbing only, which are 
spiritual only, unchangeably so as the ex- | left behind one by one as this process in 
pression of Spirit Itself; is like unto God |. which we are all engaged nears completion. 
but not God; like unto Spirit but not Spirit, | They are for time and time isonly with them, 
only: spiritual; and must be the eternally | that which is found at the top is for eternity. 
living, spiritual being which his nature This subjective and objective “I” or soul and 
makes him if his Cause with which he is in- | body, the man of this state of consciousness 
separably connected as its effect, be eternal. | or rung in the ladder, has his day or time. 
The position which is the consequence of | This unchangeability of man’s as the liv- | “There is a time appointed every man to die” 
the Christian Science teachings seems more ing, thinking, conscious entity incapable of | the Scripture says; or every self of every state 
. | tenable, and its fruits more satisfactory by | division in the sense of separation, consti- | of consciousness is lost in the finding of the 
While giving the brief explanation of the | far; for they are consistent and harmonious | tates his immortality as a whole; not in one | real and true one. But, you may say, I d i 
_ teachings of Christian Science on this point, | with each other all the way through. One of | part of him; and this immortal being none | do not know yet what death is or what it is greeting; those in the rear were compelled 
which our paper must necessarily make gen- its declarations is, “whatever is immortal in | of us have yet seen any more than we have | that dies or what the hereafter is.” The here- | to sweep back a little till the blockaders had 
‘eral instead of minute, the fact is especially | its nature, does not and can not die;“ and | seen his Cause, God: and to see the one is to | after or next world, for every one of us is the passed on. Justin essaying to do this, his j 
emphasized that a different view must be | surely this is a self-evident truth. If man dies | see the other, for they are in unity. But the | subjective plane of the state of consciousness. feet became entan led in a trailing wrap l 
taken: of what it includes and teaches, and | he is mortal and that is the end of him; if he | misapprehension of this unchangeability is at | which we call this world, and what we call | held over the arm of a lady near him. Both 
what its understanding demonstrates. is immortal he can not die; and only the the root of the absurd and irrational state- | living now or this objective plane, and the turned to apologize at the same moment; 
When a child has just learned the alphabet | Perception of the meaning of the word im- | ments many Christian Scientists make about | next world or the subjective plane, are one | their eyes met, their mouths opened—Justin’s 
and has begun to put letters together to form | mortal is needed to show this. It means un- | what we see as, and call, man, no less than | state which is mortal or limited, and which remaining so until a smile broke over the la- 
words, the first simple ones which he pro- dying; lasting forever. Then how can that | with those who contend for life after death— has to be outgrown as a whole, such growth die's piquant face, and instead of apologiz- 
duces are but proofs of what the alphabet in- | Which in its nature is undying, die? How | for living after dying, and calling that, im- being partial before it is complete. We out- ing ehe remarked in a low tone: 
eludes which are adapted to his extremely | can that which is, of itself, imperishable, ever- | mortality. As an illustration look at a little grow the objective only to outgrow the sub- T hope you found your uncle on Michigan 
i lasting, cease to live and come to an end? | thild; he is what we call a human being, | jective afterward, and through this growth, | avenue in good health when you arrived 


not man; and from this basis they should an- 
swer the question, “If a mandie, shall he 
live again?” in the negative; for if the body 
is man and the body dies, man dies and does 
not live again; but that indwelling soul or 
spirit does, it is said. And here is a question 
to decide; if that ‘soul or spirit lives after the 
death of the body, does it then begin to live 
or did it live before that death? Does it live 
while the body is alive or not till the body 
ceases to live? 

If it does not live till the body dies, it is 
not immortal, for its life has a beginning at 
that point; if it has lived all the while the 
body was living, there is something in man 
which is not he and which lives independ- 
ently of him; for if it survives his death or 
the death of the body it is not dependent upon 
him for itslife; and this position brings an 
endless series of sequences with it which 
leave us as much in the dark asever. It ne- 
cessitates two kinds of life or living: the life 
of-man andof something not man; and the 
nature of the two lives, together with their 
interrelation is a mystery upon mystery. 


had better go up and see him as soon as you ö 
leave the office this afternoon.” 
This advice Justin followed, No.— on La 
Salle avenue, was one of.arow ina brick 
block. Julius Meyer he found a tall good 
looking blonde of about thirty with a rather 
melancholy look in the dark blue eyes 
which shone out through his gold rimmed eye- 
glasses. He greeted Justin with great affa- 
bility and the terms were soon satisfactorily . 
arranged. Soon after eight.o’clock that even- 
ing, Justin with a little extra beating of the : 
heart at finding himself seated in a row of i 
strangers in the role of student, began the 
stady of German under the kindly tutelage © 
of Mrs. Meyer, a pretty, pleasant, pale young 
woman with large dark eyes. Her husband 
was busy with a more advanced class at the 
other side of the parlor, in which the classes 
met. Justin was too interested as well as 
too shy to take note during that evening of 
any of his fellow students; therefore he failed sees a 
to observe the look of recognition with which i x 
a young lady in the advanced class occasion- 
ally regarded him during the evening. At 
the close of the session there was a momen- 
tary blockade at the door, caused by several 
friends stopping for a moment’s gossip and 


evidence must be individually gained; that so 
only can it be gained, because it must be 
sought within instead of without; subjective- 
ly instead of objectively. It must be sought 
and gained through understanding the na- 
ture of man; must be found to be the natu- 
ral, the no-other possible consequence of that 
nature; and when so seep and understood 
as a logical necessity, objective phenomena 
will not be desired as the only incontroverti - 
bla. evidence. oe 
Christian Science answers the question on 
this basis, because that which is ineluded 
under this head as a title is an exact state 
ment of the nature of man and his relation 
to his cause; exact, or in accordance with its 
premise. One admitted, the other must be; 
one rejected, the other naturally will be. 
: But the claim made that Christian Science 
l answers this question will be ridiculed by 
_ those who view it only asa foolish and do- 
nothing method of treating the sick; who 
have pever given it enough attention to find 
‘anything else in it, and who thus carelessly 
turn their backs upon that which would give 
them such a revelation of themselves,of their 
own natures and powers as they have never 
dreamed possible. 


{ 


limited comprehension; he must go on from V t 0 ; sores - i 4 

this point, step by step to its higher possibil- For those who believein and maintain im- and the tree is not. The child is unchange- | pass to a higher state, and this. ig the second] there. | V 

ities. Sd it is with the first demonstrations mortality. the expression “life after death” is | ably a human being: it can not change into | death. Ta I. Justin offered his hand with delight in 
Ë The primal necessity for entrance into a | his eyes.. 


a misnomer. It implies a leaving off and | a tree or an animal or anything else, because 
beginning over again; and this is impossible of its nature; because of what it is, it must | higher state of consciousness and so progress 
with that which, in its nature, is immortal; | remain what it is, a human being;.but also toward consciousness of immortality or pos- 
for that means continuous living without a | because of what it is because of its nature as | session of it, is the outgrowing of the sub- 
break; an instant's cessation would make an unchangeable human being, it will de- jective plane of this state of consciousness, 
mortality, the opposite of immortality. | velop the nature of such a being; will bring | or growing out of and so going beyond what 


Hence whatever it is that is immortal, it al- | forth the invisible to the visible; will make (Continued on Eighth Page.) 
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Well now this is a real pleasant surpris 
Miss,“ he said. “I didn’t suppose I shoul 

ever meet you again, and I really wanted t 

for I don’t think I ever thanked. you vor 
kindness to me that day. I understand no E 
just how kind it was in you. You must thir - 


of what Christian Science is; the results in 
the way of healing are but the firstshort words 
which instead of satisfying the student,should 
lead him on higher; for there are heights to 
be scaled in this glorious Science of the 
Christ to whieh this is but one of the step- 
ping stones. ` l 
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riosity.“ 


when you don’t even know my name.” 


fice Lam now a clerk.” 


ing himself to this lady. 


her intuitions confirmed by the facts. 


. sons for awhile,” Justin found courage to go 


- sho gave him. There is my card. Iam Miss 


allowing you to speak to me occasionally we 
to go north Justin with a blush which the 


` cealed, said tremulously: 


- tell her so when I reach home—that is, our 


and she sped away, a tall, graceful, self-reli- 
ant figure. 


; - tapped at the half-open door, scarcely wait- 
ing for the ready “come in,” which followed, 
‘to enter. Ths room and walls were bright 


tion. 


in its gold streaming down her back. She 


the sweet amber brown eyes, as well as on 


- ed itself as to my picture, an 


morning so I could go at it.” 


you must promise me to go straight to bed. 


rocker. 
_ inquired Constance, as Laura sat down. 


Mr. Meyer's sake, but I fear Pauline is under- 


Tam a perfect blunderer when the first thing 
I do on meeting you again is to tramp over 
your wrap. I hope I may have the opportun- 
ity of showing yon that I am not always so 
awkward—and to prove that I am not un- 
grateful.” i 
00 your eyes. thanked me sufficiently that 
day; and as for my wrap, I was just going to 
beg your pardou for my carelessness in trail- 
ing it after me. Do you know I have won- 
dered what kind of a reception you had in 
this great city—and so I am glad that I have 
met you, for I am a regular Yankee as to cu- 


- “How good it is in you, Miss, to say that 
you have wondered about what ’came of me 
“Well as we are to be fellow students ap- 
parently, suppose youtell me your name 
now.. i 
PDorman— Justin Dorman is my name. My 
unele is Mr. Thaddeus Fairfield, in whose of- 


To do Jastin justice, he did not often speak 
of his relationship to lawyer Fairfield, lest 
doing so might savor of vanity, but to-night 
he felt that it was right to give the name as 
an endorsement of his character in introduc- 


Laura Delmarthe did feel rather relieved 
by this statement. She had felt a moral cer- 
tainty of doing theright thing in taking up 
Justin as she had, yet it was pleasant to find 


“And since we are to meet here at our les- 


on, “I hope you will allow me to speak to you 
occasionally, as I have so few acquaintances, 
and if you’il permit this privilege, it will be 
more convenient if I can know your pame.” 
Laura felt like crying “bravo!” but she only 
said quietly, as she took out a card, which 
Delmarthe, prineipal of school here on 
the North Side. You can inquire of Mrs. 
Meyer an old friend, in regard to me. As to 


will see—for the present good night.” f 

They were on the street now; as she turned 
darkness of the November night and the dis- 
tance from any street lamp partially con- 


„O, and the friend who was with you the 
day we travelled together, is she still in the 
city? I understood from your remarks that 
she belonged here.” ‘ 

Laura smiled in the darkness. 

“So you have not forgotten her? I will 


boarding place. She had a headache to-night; 
Thursday night you will probably see her 
here. Weare both improving our German 
under Mr. Meyer's tuition. Good nightagain,” 


When Laura Delmarthe reached her board- 
ing place, only a block or two from Mr. Mey- 
er’s; she went direct to her friend’s room and 


with endless bits of feminine bric-a-brac 
disposed with artistic taste in every direc. 
Apatent sofa-bedstead had just been 
arranged for the night. An artist’s easel 
placed near a lighted gas jet held’a half fin- 
ished picture; before it stood a girlish figure 
in a pretty, loose gown of blue with a massof 
uncoiled golden hair with a touch of bronze 


had been standing before the easel contem- 
pane the picture, but turned her head as 
aura entered, with a smile of welcome in 


her curved lips. 

Laura slipped her arm round the slim hair- 
draped figure, whose height she over-topped 
by several inches, as she asked: “How about 
that headache? Better, I guess.” 

“Q, I had a nap after you left and woke up 
feeling quite relieved. Then an idea suggest- 
have been 
studying its possibilities and wishing it were 


- “And thereby provoking a second attack of 
headache! That’s not sensible, Constance. 
I forbid your thinking about painting any 
more this night. Here, sit you down in the 
cozy deptis of this arm chair and I will talk 
you into sleepiness again. And when I leave, 


or else l'Il have you on my hands, sick again: 
to-morrow.” 5p 

While speaking she had swiftly and quiet- 
ly moved forward the deep arm chair, 
changed the position of the easel, turned 
dowa the lights and seated herself in a low 


“Was the new class organized. to-night?” 


“0, yes, a large class, too. I was glad for 
taking too mach with this class in addition 
to herday work.” l 

“Love lightens labor it is said, Laura, and 
I know she is ready todo anything for Julius. 
I wish for her sake he was notso much of a 
dreamer, and more practical.” 

‘So do I,” said Laura; then in a more ani- 
mated tone went on irrelevantly, “score one 


more victory for me, Constance! My New 


England protegé’s uncle is neither a coach- 
man, valet, pork-packer nor gambler, as you 


` {psisted that he probably was, but one of 


Chicago’s most eminent citizens.” |. 

“What are you talking about now, Laura? 
I don’t see how I could insist about the un- 
cle of a protegé of yours when I don’t even 


- know the proteg¢,” exclaimed Constance with 


a mild look of surprise. 
“Don’t you remember the tall dusty Lan- 


‘kee boy who came on the same train with us 
from the East last September and who picked 


up your precious parcel of pigments from the 
car floor; and how shocked you were at my 
giving him some good: advice, and oar dis- 
cussion as to the soit of man his uncle might 
prove to be?” 
A soft light of recollection dawned. in the 
eyes of Constance. l l 
“Why, yes, I do remember now; but how 


- came you to find ont about his uncle?” 


“Let me te'l gon about my boy, first,” said 
Laura. “Wher I looked over the members of the 
new class to nicht, I observed one tall broad- 
shouldered, fine looking young fellow whose 
face had a strangely familiar look, but dear 
me! he has I believe actually grown taller 
and bigger every way, and his complexion is 
so changed, and he has adapted himself to 
city ways so completely that it was quite a 
while before I puzzled out where I had seen 
that face before. Then I felt as if I must 
find out whether you or I were right about 
that uncle he was going to see, but 1 didn’t 
see my way clear to speak to him. Fortun- 
ately he tripped over my shaw! which trailed 


from my arm, and as he turned to apol- 
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ogize, he remembered me at once. And do 


you know he was very glad to see me and 
very nice, asked me if he might consider 
xelf acquainted, introduced himself as 
tin Dorman and told me of his own ac- 

{ who his uncle was.” 
Well who is the uncle? that’s the ques- 
Do we know him?” Constance inter- 
ed. - WS 3 


of the calamity whicb had overtaken his be- 


. | But he inadvertently addressed the envelope 
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- “O, be, patient,” laughed Laura tantaliz- 
ingly, “Í am coming to the uncle presently. 
What is of more importance is the fact that 
he particularly asked after you and I believe 
sent his best regards. 


“Laura dear, I am afraid you are hard hit” 
returned Constance with mock seriousness. 
„I never knew you to take such an interest 
in a young man before. I hope he is worthy 
of you, but you may be sure Vil not lot him 
have you until I bave found out all about 
him; if he is not worthy of you I warn you I 
shall forbid the banns, even if you are at the 
steps of the altar—therefore once more I ask 
you—who is the unele?” A i 

Her friend laughed outright. “The idea,” 
she said, “when I am debating whether he is 
too old for me to take out papers of adoption! 
I confess I do like and have a very maternal 
feéling toward him, and if I do adopt him I 
mean to educate him with an eye to your fu- 
ture, for, as I have never seen any man yet 
good enough for you, my only course is to 
educate one for the express parpose of be- 
coming your husband. For myself, having 
waited until Iam twenty-four, l don’t intend 
to marry a boy, when I do marry.” . 

. “One would think you were fifty from the 
airs of seniority you give yourself; you are 
only three years older than J am anyway and 
what does that amount to, pray?” 

Laura arose with a yawn. “It’s time yoo 
were to bed, Connie—I’m.sleepy and I hope 
you are. I think I’ve got your mind sufii- 
cienty diverted from your worry over your 
picture.?“ 

„But I shall lie awake wondering about 
your boy's uncle —80 you had better divulge 
the secret if you really care for my health 
and happiness.“ 

“Well he is lawyer Fairfield, and this Jus- 
tin Dorman is a clerk in his office.” 
` “Lawyer Fairfield.” echoed Constance, 
“what, not Ferdinand’s father?“ f 

“Yes—jast Ferdinand’s father.” 
For afew minutes the friends looked at 
each other in silence. Constance lay back in 
her chair watching Laura's face with a half 
sorrowful and wholly surprised gaze, which 
Laura returned with a disturbed, yet quizzi- 
cal glance. 

“How strange,” at length breathed Con- 
stance, with a long sigh. “Does this young 
man know that—that you. once knew Mr. 
Fairfield’s family?” i l 

. “Goodness, no, child,” said Laura, “and I 
want you, since we will meet this Dorman at 
the class for the remainder of the winter, to 
be careful not to let him know that fact. 
Don't look at me like that, Connie, you 
make me feel ashamed that I ever told you 
the ridiculous episode. I was only seventeen 
then, you know, and of conrse, I havn't any 
feeling at all about it now, except a little 
shame at my having been so silly. Ferd has 
doubtless forgotten my existence by this 
time, but you knowit could only give me 
pain to meet any of the family again. Good 
night dear, and go right to bed.” 

But when she reached her room she did not 
at once go to her own bed, but sat for a long 
time lost in memories which she had for 
years resolutely put away from her mind. 
Her's was but one of a thousand like stories 
Which are a part of the history of all great 
Cities and especially of Chicago; but it was 
none the less horrible to her. She was the 
only child of a wealthy man, a leading 
member of a great banking concern, and un- 
til she was sixteen life had been very sweet 
and pleasant to her. The Delmarthe's from 
Laura’s twelfth year had been near neigh- 
bors ofthe Fairfield’s. Ferdinand, two years 
older than Laura, had been from the first day 
he saw her, her devoted knight. She was pi- 
quant, bright, saucy, and independent, even 
in those days when sorrow and suffering 
were all unknown, and though she liked the 
handsome lad who was so frankly fond of her, 
she snubbed and flouted, jeered and petted 
him by turns until he scarcely knew what to 
think of her. ‘When she was seventeen, he 
was sent away to college to finish his educa- 
tion and fit himself for his father’s profes- 
sion. She granted him permission to write 
to her, and of this privilege he availed him- 
self with all the ardor of youth and thence 
ensued a sort of conditional engagement. 
Laura smiled at this point in her recollec- 
tions. Those ardent letters were still pre- 
served by her in a perfumed package now 
rarely opened. a 

One day in that same year a column in the 
Chicago ——~—in startling headlines told the 
story of Mr. Delmarthe’s suicide by a pistol 
shot—the outcome of financial difficulties. 
If she were to live a thousand years Laura 
felt sure that the memory of the month that 
followed would never be erased from her 
brain. In one short month ber whole life was 
changed. From the position of a petted, 
thoughtless, haughty daughter of a rich and 
respected man, she found herself suddenly 
transformed into a nearly penniless girl, the 
daughter of a disgraced suicide, who had 
brought woe toa hundred households throngh 
his speculating folly; but she was now the 
only comfort and hope of her heart broken 
mother. 

That month changed the giddy girlinto a 
reflective woman. The few personal trinkets 
and other property at their disposal were as 
soon as possible converted into money need- 
ed for immediate expenses, and Mrs. Del- 
marthe and her daughter went East to board 
with a girlhood friend of the former—a wid- 
ow in reduced. circumetances. Mrs. Delmar- 
the died in a few months. There was still a 
little money left, and Mrs. Garrow, the moth- 
er of Constance (and the old-time friend of 
Mrs. Delmarthe) sent Laura to a normal 
school and equipped her for the battle of life 
by making her a teacher. After her gradua- 
tion she taught in several places in the State 
of New York, and then strangely enough the 
principal of a school in which she was teach- 
ing obtained a position in Chicago, and soon 
afterwards wrote to her offering her a good 
place in aschool under his supervision. It 
seemed like fate, and Laura accepted it glad- 
ly. She was then twenty-one. A year later 
Constance Garrow was motherless. She and 
Laura had long been as sisters and had kept 
up a steady correspondence. She also was a 
teacher, and as soon as an opening could be 
found, Laura sent for her to come to Chicago. 
After her father’s death, Laara wrote Ferdi- 
naud a letter such as youth and pride would 
naturally suggest, asking him to release her 
from any implied promise in former letters, 
and suggested in view of her altered circam- 
stances, a cessation of their correspondence. 
She was in such a flarry when she wrote this 
letter, feeling as though all the world were 
arrayed against her, that she failed to put 
a stamp upon the envelope, and as it was 
signed only Laura, the prosaic authorities of 
the dead letter office at Washington lacked 
the occult sense to guess the address of the 
sender. + 
On his part Ferdinand, as soon as he heard 


loved, wrote her a most thrilling love-letter, 
offering her his hand, fortune, and services. 


to his mother, to whom he intended to write 
that evening. Mrs. Fairfield received his im- 
passioned letter to Laura and took her son’s 
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love letter and burnedit in the grate. The 
pennitess daughter of a suicide was not a fit 
person to be the wife of lawyer Fairfield’s 
son. 

Though Laura had been three years in 
Chicago, as a teacher,she had never sought 
out any old acquaintances. Sometimes she 
saw onein the distauce or on a street car, bat 
drew her veil down and passed by, or sat si- 
lent- More than ever before in her life she 
enjoyed living. She was a bit cynical in 
speech, but not at heart. She was the com- 
fort and solace of the unfortunate every- 
where. s 


To Constance’s sympathetic heart, Laura 5 


had some years before confided the story of 
‘her early love, but both girls were too sensi- 
tive to refer t the matter often: 

In an hour or two she undressed and went 
to bed witb a smile upon her lips. She 
thonght the Laura Delmarthe of to-day much 
more of a woman than the silly girl who was 
once becrothed to Ferdinand Fairfield, and 
was soon sleeping as no real love-lorn damsel 
could, in a restfal and dreamiess slumber, — 


CHAPTER VII. 


| A SOCIAL REFORMER. 

Twice a week during the winter Justin 
attended faithfully the German lessons, mak 
ing good progress in his studies, so that by 
the end of the season he excited great admi- 


ration among his Brownville friends by mys- 


tifying them with bits of German at the end 
of his letters. These sentences his mother 
exhibited with much pride at the neighbor- 
hood tea parties, and Lissa Wood showed 
those portions of her letters to some special 
girl-friends, giving them to understand that 
Justin in that way dared to express his 
warmest devotion. Frequently in the earli- 
er part of the. season Justin got only a nod 
of recognition from Laura aud Constance, 
bat, toward the last of the term. he came to 
feel quite at home with them, and was ad- 
mitted to their society on a decidadly friendly 
footing. This arose partly from his growing 
intimacy with the Meyers. 

Justin was anxious always on the lesson 
evening to arrive on time. The horse-cars 
were not always to be depended upon; there 
was the liability of being “bridged” on Mad- 
ison street if several tall-masted vessels 
wished to cross the street at once through 
the draw bridge; so Justin started in good 
time and frequently reached the house a lit- 
tle in advance of the other pupils. He was 
liable, then, to find alone in the parlor 
school-room, Julius Meyer, who dearly loved 
to talk to a good listener such as Justin 
proved tobe. His world had been so much 
wider and grander in every way than our 
hero’s, that qustin delighted to listen to him; 
and there were opened many, to him, new 
fields of thought, for Meyer had travelled, 
read and thought much during bis thirty 
years of life. He was the possessor of many 
and varied natural gifts; he was handsome, 
could paint a little, and was a fine musician; 
and he had a clever and pretty wife, devotedly 
attaclred to him, who added to the attractive- 
ness of his home. But he had no business 
capacity, was unpractical, a visionary and a 
dreamer who had never been able to under- 
derstand the world in which he lived, and 
was always groping wildly around for the 
solution of the problems which forever elud- 
ed his intellectual grasp, jast as he was 
ready to ery “Eureka.” 
His wife, fortunately, was as thoroughly 
practical as he was the opposite. The only 
point where she failed in her usual good 
sense, was in her blind devotion to, and thor- 
ough belief in, her fine looking husband. 
The private school, which was all her plan, 
would have been as complete a failure as it 
now promised to be a success, bad he been 
left to his own resourees, but he recognized 
the fact that Pauline knew better than him- 
self how to conduct matters, and was glad 
to pose as principal of the school while his 
wife did most of the work and all the plan- 
hing, leaving him free to dream and theo- 
rize. Hefound in Jastin who had just begun 
to dip into social science through Mill, Spen- 
cer and others, an admirable reservoir into 
which to pour his flood of socialistic lore 
and argument; for Justin himself was stim- 
ulative to a man like Meyer since his newly 
awakened reasoning powers, though inexpe- 
rienced and untried, were already alert and 
judici 1. Therefore he encouraged his young 
friend’s early calls, soon insisting upon them; 
and, later, when he discovered that Jastin 
knew something about music and was the 
possessor.of a fine baritone voice, he coaxed 
him to linger a half hour or so after the dis- 
missal of the class, to join in a li: tle music. 

Lanra and Constance had been intimate 
girl friends ot Mrs. Meyer before her mar- 
riage, she having taught in the same school 
and boarded in the same house with them. 

So it happened, frequently, that Constance 
or Laura or both would drop into the Meyers 
at an early hour and would generally stay 
awhile for the music, Laura participating 
and Constance one of the audience. If either 
of the girls cane alone, as was occasionally 
the case, it natr rally fell to Justin to accom 
pany her to her boarding house. When both 
were there they would not accept his escort. 

Once or twice during the winter Meyer, 
who bad grown strangely attached to Justin, 
insisted upon his taking dinner with him 
and his wife,on Sunday, when Laura and 
Constance were also invited. On one of 
these occasions Laura spoke of a picture 
which Constance had painted, and Mrs. Meyer 
proposed that they all ga over and take a 
look at it. Constance being a fine artist, 
pante and Pauline took great pride in her 
Work. : 

That was a red-letter day in Justin’s life. 
All winter long—nap, ever since the first day 
his eyes rested upon her, Constance Garrow 
had seemed to him some saint-like creature, 
set apart from the whole world, not to be 
thought of as just a woman like other. 
women, but a holy being to be enshrined 
and prayed to. She was his ideal of per- 
fect loveliness. He admired and revered 
Laura, yet he could talk to her without con- 
straint; but Constance! he could only look at 
her and that furtively and adoriugiy. He 
never once thought of himself as in love 
with her—that would have been sacrilege, 
but to look at her, to have those lovely, pen- 
sive, brown eyes turned upon him, to hear 
the sound of that sweetest voice in all the 
world asking him a question, to mark the 
graceful curves of her figure why that was 
happiness enough for any man! 

And now to be permitted toenter the sanc- 
tum sanctorum of this wingless angel, to 


look upon the creation of that wondrous. 


brain, those taper fingers! Heaven had not 
much more to give him. Constance, though, 
felt a little piqued that only Jastin of her 
group of visitors refused to praise the crea- 
tions of. her brain and brush. 

“You are more critical, I perceive Mr. Dor- 
man” she said a little hypocritically as her 
visitors prepared to leave, “than my other 
friends. You don’t like my picture and so 
you say nothing. Now, I should prefer to 
have you point out the defects; I’m not 80 
afraid of criticism as you may think.” 


% 
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through an extended exercise of the ordi- 


whereas the sailor, and traveller in open 


„Why Miss Garrow,” Justin said, in a pain- 
ed voice, do you suppose if I should ever 
get to heaven that I would think of eriti- 
cizing the songs of the angels? The other 


‘angels might notice some. breaks, but to me 


it would be simply heavenly.” . A 
Constance had the grace to blush and the 
wit to laugh. “You are gettting quite citified, 
1 perceive, Mr. Dorman,” she said, “bat you 
must remember Laura and I do not like city 
fashions; we want real folks. Otherwise we 
would not have taken to you.” 
(To be continued.) 


Cowardice and H ypocrisy. 


M. C. SEECEY. 
A — L t 

These are harsh words but their truth and 
fitness will be seen before I get through. — . 

Spiritualism, forty years ago, was the 
eighth wonder of the world. It struck our 
modern, sensuous, materialistic life with 
startling facts of supermundane realities. It 
wrenched a slavish pulpit from its; moorings 
and sent its dogmatism to the realm of fa- 
ble. It declared ihe} 
asserted the fatherhood of God. It declared 
that man had a spiritual nature fed by one 
God who dwelt in it as its inspirational life. 
It declared all men to be free. It brought to 
the body as well as tothe mind of men the 
freedom which had been preached as a senti- 
ment. It opened heaven as well as hell. Af- 
ter ten years of its life the world saw what 
was in two worlds; the same old human na- 
ture extant every where—death producing 
no change. i , 

'At this point the preachers and pious 
people began to hedge. Mosaism, with its 
“holier than thon” principles sided against 
heaven; and since, hell has tried to run 
things in the interest of damnation. The 
devil has had a “rare old time.” He sits en- 
throned on, the holocaust of affection and de- 
ludes his votaries with the consolations of 
the flesh, and the piety of the priests with 
savory ducats that come from denunciation. 
Magic has come in for its share of folly, and 
the filth of the pit has fed congenial spirits 
with falsehood, and the fakirs have th:ived 
and true Spiritualism has seemed to die out. 
A few have stood by the same cld ship and 
have refused to bow the knee to Baal or to 
yield to the blandishments of new names to 
cover. current cowardice and hypocrisy. 
‘Along the track-way of the last thirty years 
men have led off into the by-ways of special- 
ties of all sorts; and at last we have the 
high-sounding name of “Theosophy” to cover 
the tatters of “played out” adventurers. It 
is the greatest fad of all. Ali this is a token 
of cowardice and hypocrisy. The word 
“Spiritualism,” had become unpopular. Pab- 
lic opinion was against it. Have the chief 
priests and rulers believed the thing? No! 
That ended the discussion in the estimation 
of the lovers of the fat things of this world. 
Theosophy caught this class. As a class they 
are the most cowardly and hypocritical of 
all the venders of shams and sycophancy. In 
five years their “fatuous fake” will share the 
fate of its following. It. will be the syno- 
Dyni of fraud and falsehood. There is no 
truth in it that may not be found in true 
Spiritualism; for after all there is no all- 
vance in the divine life except through the 
human soul where the spirit is enthroned as 
the universal teacher. This is the sum of 
Spiritualism in its higher form. I like the 
word, with this added definition. It is broad, 
comprehensive and significant. It meets all 
phases of experience, and gives to all the 
truth no matter by what name called. 

The true Spiritualiste, those who appreci- 
ate the meaning of the word “Spiritualism,” 
want no better. With the JOURNAL and 
Home as organs of its expression, the fixed 
in principle can afford to abide their time, 
aud let cowardice and hypocrisy have their 

ay. i 


The Prophetic Sense. 


“Prophecy” is an interior form of the ordi- 
nary faculty of “Knowledge.” It isattained 


nary senses of preception. Many men are 
color-blind, that is, partially blind; and 
the ability to see clearly, and distinguish 
microscopically or telescopically, varies 
greatly, and may be educated like any other 
sense. Those who live in a narrow area of 
bricks and mortar, and stare at books 
nearly all the time, become short-sighted; 


country, can see great distances, and trace 
sound inaudible to unaccustomed ears. As 
in color blindness, a curious instance of 
imperfect hearing is furnished in the follow- 
ing newspaper extract: 

“A SINGULAR DEFECT.—A truly remarkable 
physical defect is reported by the death of 
Mr. Edwin Cowles, editor and owner of the 
Cleveland Leader, one of the greatest news- 
papers of the West. Until Mr. Cowles was 
Lwenty-five years old, he supposed that all he 
heard and read about the songs of birds was 
poetical fiction, since to his ears they had al- 
ways been as mute as fishes. Then a distin- 
guished aurist, learning of this droll delu- 
sion, sought Mr. Cowles out, and made the 


discovery that he could not hear the notes of 


a piano or organ above the sixth octave, or 
even the shrillest or most vibrant high notes 
of a fife or violin. Put in a room with twen- 
ty canary birds, Mr. Cowles could not hear 
the slightest sound, even when they were 
singing at their shrillest, and he placed his 
ear close to the cage. All the sibilant sounds 
in human speech escaped him likewise, and 
as à result he never produced them in his 
own talk. Yet, strange enough, in all other 
respects, bis hearing was more than ordi- 
narily acute.” 
So we may infer that the scale of 
sound goeson ad infinitum, both below as 
well as above those octaves that are heard 
by men generally. Thus the ‘clairaudient,” 
sensing these more acute sounds, hears the 
spirit’s voice, quite inaudible to all who are 
not similarly gifted. Certain positions and 
surroundings may call forth ‘phases of this 
extension of hearing, and it may be that the 
miner, so many hours daily buried in the 
bowels of the earth, hears the voice of the 
“gnome,” or spiritual presence of the mine, 
in such a manner as would be impossible in 
any other situation. He is thereby warned 
fo danger from fire or flood, and rendered 
“prophetic” in 
tingences in which he is placed. Clairaudi- 
ents, on the contrary, like an elevated abode, 
above the grosser influences of the lower 
strata of atmosphere, and the sounds recog- 
nized by them are an upward extention of 
those appreciable by mankind generally. 
Some persons delight in that music in which 
high tones predominate, whilst: others are 
moved by the deep baying of mighty horns 
and trumpets. = 
‘Analogously the faculty of seeing may be 
discussed, asa twin mode of gathering up 
or sensing the elements or conditions upon 
which the prophetic act can be properly. and 


Safely based. “Clairvoyance” literally means 


` 


` 
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“clear-seeing;” it is a French form of the 
English phrase. To see “clearly” we look 
through that which is usually opaque; we 
perceive things which are not regarded as 
material or „Objective. But when we come 
to the sensing of things we deal-with the 
“subjective” alone, as no “object” can get in- 
side the eye or ear. It is all “subjective,” | 
and having been introduced to us as such, it 
becomes objective“ on that plane to which 
the vision properly, belougs. A line drawn 
on the floor by the finger of the mesmerist, | 
though “invisible” to ordinary sight, is still 
so “objective” to the mesmerised subject that, 
he cannot step over it. Where do sound facts 
or illusions reside? In things themselves or 
in our conceptions of them 

The whole universe is full of most wonder- 
ous sights and speech to those who have eyes 
to see and ears to hear. The labor of the 
spiritual teacher is to elevate and augment 
man’s means of intercourse with his environ- 
ment, thus rendering him the possessor of a 
larger and. grander universe, and the heir- 
apparent of an eternity inexpressly glorious. 


Let none say the Divine is dumb, 
Although His voice no more we hear; 
It is that we are deaf become, 
For, measured to each eye and ear, 
His glory shines; His voice outspeaks; 
To each He gives the most it seeke. - 


Our spirits may for ever grow, 
And He wi fill them an-befére, — . 
And still their messure over flow 
With His unlessened infinite More; 
He gives us all we can receive; 
He teaches all we can believe. 
— JAMES THOMSON. 


C—Medium and Daybreak. - 


Spiritualism Related to Knowledge. l 


The following passage is taken from an 
address by Mr. Morell Theobald and Dr. R. 
M. Theobald delivered before the London 
Spiritualist Alliance: 

Now when all this is appended—even if 
exception be taken to any particular modes 
in which the principle is ex-pounded—it is 
not difficult to see that Spiritualism has no 
more essential connection with religion than 
chemistry or political economy has. Spirit- 
ualism enlarges our knowledge; it speaks 
to our intelligence; it tells us of facts relat- 
ing to the spiritual world, and these facts 
may have important bearings on life and 
morals. But it discloses: no arcana of cons- 
ciousness—it does not introduce us to any 
being that can claim the homage of worship, 
or the prostration of conscience; it does not 
bring the infinite into contact with the 
spirit, nor open any. inner eye that would 
otherwise remain blind; it may present a 
new prospect for the eye to gaze upon, but 
this is mere discovery; it does not alter or re- 
generate the life. All. ibe surroundings are 
finite: the persons with whom we are brought 
into contact have limited natures anal- 
ogous to our own, are in fact very often 
but reflections of ourselves, our other 
self projected on the plane of disem- 
bodied existence. What these communi- 
cating intelligences say has no binding 
quality. We may lawfully dispute both the 
truth and the wisdom of their utterances: 
we must subject them to criticism, and judge 
for ourselves what their import and value 
are. Our horizon is enlarged, but still we 
are on the plane of finite experience; other 
worlds arise; the only result may be that our 
worldliness becomes other-worldliness: for 
no holy of holies is opened for us to enter. 
It is always an open question whether we shall 
believe or not; and, if we believe, whether we 
shall receive what is communicated with 
reverence, or respect, or the reverse, or with 
simple apathetic assent. There is no com- 
pelling force in this new knowledge—it may 
enrich the intellect, but it does not sway the 
the will or pat any irristible pressure on the 
heart and conscience. 


Aspasia. 


It has been customary for theological writ- 
ers in order to make ancient Pagan life ap- 
pear as repulsive as possible, to defame the 
character of Aspasia, whose brilliant talents 
and attainments drew to her the distin- 
guished men of Athens, including Socrates, 
Pericles, and Anaxagoras. Even Socrates, the 
greatest and wisest of the heathen philosoph- 
ers, it has often been said did not hesitate to 
pay his respects to and lavish praise upon & 
courtesan.. Modern“ writers have refuted 
these slanders and done justice to the gifted 
and learned woman who was the companion 
and teacher of the great statesman, Pericles. 
In the Pythian Knight, (Rochester, N. T.) 
for April, is printed an excellent paper on 
Aspasia by Mrs. Cornelia Gardner which was 
read before the Rochester ‘Political Club. 
The following is an extract from the paper: 

The fact that the Athenian laws made of 
all foreign women courtesans in name, 2and 
that they were thus condemed without proof, 
shows she had great social forces to contend 
with; and it is not strange that men of learn- 
ing and selfish proclivities united to destroy 
an influence that in many instances super- 
seded their own. 

Her house was the rentre of the highest 
literary and philosophical society of Athens. 
‘Athenian women were forbidden. to attend 
meetings or leave their homes to mingle with 
the outside world, unless. the wants of their 
families demanded it. Their seclusion was 
almost equal to that of the women of the 
harems; until the immense influence wield- 
ed by Aspasia, opened the domestic doors, 
and set them free. They had previously at- 
tended no public meetings, heard no c ebates; 
now they accompanied their husbands and 
became interested auditors. This, of course. 
produced a social revolution. The women of 
Athens had not been fit companions for the 
cultured men of the age, and we can easily 
comprehend the reasons for traducing her, 
in her efforts to uplift woman to a better so- 
cial position. 

It was these wonderful powers that attract- 
ed the stateman Pericles to her. He had 
married in accordance with Athenian law; 
this union was an unhappy one for both, and 
by the urgent demands of his wife, a divorce 
was sanctioned by law. All marriages with 
foreign women were, probibited by law, all 
such wom. n being esteemed or rather dis-es- 
teemed as courtesans, as well as those who 
were unmarried. Pericles, however, took her 
to his home as his wife and legitimated the 
son born to them. These are the simple rec- 
ords of the facts that have come down to us; 
and not one word of hers do we find to prove 
the charges against her, or compromise the 
purity of her womanhood, remarkable as she 
was for learning, eloquence ard beauty of 
person. The comic writers and lampoonists 
of the day, led on by Hermyppus, insulted 
and caricatured her, because she dared to 
step into a sphere hitherto unoccupied v 
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dend, his uniform stained with blood, just as 
-T had seen it the night before. 


and jealously of Pericles and of the growing 


-ghastly pale and his uniform stained with 


mother and hurry. to the field. I was mor- 
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woman; much of it being instigated by envy 


influence of both. 


A Strange Dream. 


Á lady correspondent of thè New York 
Evening World relates a dream, strangely 
fulfilled, in which she had a vision of a scene 
that was absolutely réal. She writes: 

In 1862 I lived in the Shenandoah Valley, 
and was betrothed to a lieutenant in the 
southern army. On the 2nd of July I ex- 
pected him home, but owing to the irregu- 
larity of our modes of travel, I did not know 
at what time he would arrive. l waited un- 
tjl 12 o’clock, and as he did not come I ex- 
tingaished the light and threw myself upon 
a] lounge. I fell asleep, but awoke with a 
start, and found the room dimly lighted and 
the lieutenant standing beside me, looking 


blood. . 
I jumped up and exclaimed: Oh, Tom what 
is the matter?“ 
He answered: “I am dead. Go tell my 
tally wounded, and knew you would grieve 
less if vou could find my body. So I crawled 
up on tha hill, ander a pine tree, to die.” 
Then all was dark. : 
His mother and I went to the battlefield 
and under an old pine tree we found him 


Woman's Department. 


“The Mothér’s Wish. 


„. Wish. I had an eagle's sight!“ 
Said Johnnie. with a radiant look, 
As all gat round the even ng light. 
Each occupied with work or bc oK 
„Then on far Eiffel tower l'd stand 
And view the wonders on each hacd.” 


But you've no ship to cross the sea!“ 
Cried little May in quick reply. 

„And if you had—ihow sick you'd be!“ 
d take the eagle's wings and fly— , 
T: en ọn and on o'er hill and plain, 

Right round the world and home again.” 


“Pshaw! Eyes and wings!“ sneeted sturdy Dan— 
“I'd choc se, if 1a choice could make, 
A hon's strength.” ‘And I” said Nan, 
The lily’s breath and beauty take. 
Then sweet-tcothed Nell piped, “For my part 
Give me, trom bees, the honey art.“ 


Wishing ran wid. We all were gay, 
Mother Sat sewing. weary-faced; 
Small time bad she for books or play 
So nun) stiches must be placed; 
Old pussy stretched, lazy and fat, 
Close at her feet upon the mat. 


“Mother,” called Dan; “ ' TIis your turn now! 
What would you take had you the chance?“ 
She pushen her glasses up her brow * 
And gavè us all a Kind'y glareé— - 
‘Welliif I could and "twas no crime. 
Vd take.” she sald, “the cat’s spare time.“ 
} ' ; 


— 


Misa Fannie LeBaron, a journalist and 
educator of wide experience and fine ability, 
now connected with Every Saturday, at 
Prey, “.bois, has been elected school di- 

4, that thriving city. "Miss LeBaron. 

to her new position progressive ideas 
', thorough acquaintance with the best 
_iods of conducting schools. 


Ars. Celia Parker Woolley, author of Rachel 
rmstrong and The Girl Graduate, is now 
occupying the arduous and responsible posi- 
tion Of associate editor of our bright con- 
temporary, Unity. Mrs. Woolley was Presi- 


‘dent of the Chicago Women's Club for two 


years, and is a woman of whom the Chicago- 


ese are justly proud. She has fine literary 


laid hold upon ideas and theories with de-“ 


taste and is a ready writer. We congratulate 


‘Unity on this strong reinforcement. 


The Woman's Tribune says: These men 
who talk about its unsezing women to vote, 
never séem to mind making it as difficult as 
possi} le. for them to earn an honest living. A 
line of law, some one has said, protecting 


the rights of woman, is worth all the chivalry. 


this side of the Middle Ages. 


One of the statements made at the Conven- 
tion of the Working Girls’ Societies in New 
York, which came from the Philadelphia New 
Century Guild, was to the effect that a girls’ 
class in stained glass” had been stopped by 
the Glass Workers’ Union. That is an extra- 
ordinary statement: it indicates a bit of 
tyranny almost inconceivable. We can hardly 
imagine, says the Christian Union, how it 
could be done except by terrorizing the 


teacher wd may have been a member of the 


Glass Workers’ Union. A Union which at- 
tempts. to?:prevent: children from learning 
trades, whieh fights against its own sons and 
daughters, is cowardly, and silly as well. 
The hope of the country rests in the educa- 
tion of its youth into intelligent bread-win- 
ning activities. ` ae 

The Inter Ocecn, after referring to the 
growth ‘and ‘success of the Women’s Club, 
says: Tobe suddenly convinced that clubs 
may be organized for a higher purpose than 
opening. wine, smoking cigars, or retailing 
jokes over the card table was a shock to the. 


-complaceney with which the lord of creation 


had been wont to declare that women know 
nothing about clabs. It is, moreover, rather 
depressing of animal spirit to have that 


which we have patronized rise imperiously 


into command, and that is what woman as 
an intellectual creature is doing. She. has 


cision and has demonstrated an ability that 
seems to be as much at home with the meta- 
physics of Kant as with the pattern of a new 
bodice. . She has set forth to regulate things, 
‘and is doing so with an energy that makes 
it very doubtful whether she will leave a 
great deal for man te do. She has instituted 


reforms that ars civic as well as many that 
are moral and social, 


She has marched 


. boldly into the professions, and has stamped 


her impress upon the law,. medicine, and 
journalism as she long ago set her seal on art 
and literature, In ten years woman’s clobs 
have done more for the actual good of society 


than all the man elubs of the past fifty years 


have done. They have made the men ashamed, 
and a large per cent of the stag: clubs have 
added to their eating and drinking and smok- 
ing, the giving of lectures, the having of de- 
hates, and the culture of literary taste and 
interest. The thing laughed at has become 
at last the model. = : 

Judg- Dexter C. Bloomer and his wife, 


Mrs. Amelia Bloomer, celebrated their golden 
wedding in Couneil Bluffs, Iowa, April 15. 


It was also the thirty fifth anniversary of 


their arrival in their new home in that city. 
Amopg the many letters that the golden 
wedding brought Mra. Bloomer is one from 
Miss Susan B. Anthony, which is earnest and 


characteristic: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 9. My DEAR 
‘FRIENDS, MR. AND. MRS. ‘BLOOMER:—And is 


: your golden wedding to be here on April 15, 


‘thorized” version of the New Testament, the 


‘| ete., ete. 


‘ideas of the work were, he says, enunciated 
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1890? That seems quite as impossible as 
that I should have.rounded out my allotted 
three score and ten years on Feb. 15, 1890— 
just two months before! Well, your lives 
have run side by side for a whole half-cen- 
tury, and. thus, too, when the wife has been 
one of the public advocates of the equality 
of rights, civil and political, for women, and 
I hardly believe another twain made one, 
where the wife belonged to the school of anti- 
equal rights for women, have lived more 
happily, more truly one! Your celebration 
of your fiftieth wedding day is one of the 
strongest proofs of the falseness of the 
charge brought against our movement for 
the enfranchisement of women —viz., that 
conditions of equality of political rights for 
the wife will cause inharmony and disrup- 
tion of the marriage bond. To the contrary, 
such conditions of perfect equality are the 


best helps to make for peace and harmony 


and elevation in al! true and noble direc- 
tions. Hence, I rejoice with you on your 


having reached the golden day of your mar- 
‘riage anion, not only for your own sakes, 


but for our cause’s sake as well. I wish I 
could be present in your happy home on that 
day, but the marriage of my younger sister’s 


gon on April 17 takea me to Cleveland to wit- 


ness the starting out of two dear young peo- 
ple on the way you have traveled so far and 
so well. 


happy, and hoping that both you and I and 
Mra. Stanton and others of the pioneers of 
our great movement may live to see not only 


Wyoming fally in the union, but South Da- 


kota and many other States redeemed from 

the curse of sex aristocracy—hoping and be- 

lieving, I am, very sincerely yours, ate 
SUSAN B. ANTHONY. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Cad y Stanton, who is abroad, 


also sent an interesting greeting, and it is 


remarkable that the three women who were 
intimately associated in the first woman’s 
rights movement should, after nearly two 
score busy years, be spared to congratulate 


one another upon attaining the seventies. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


[All books noticed. under this head,are for sale at. or 
can be ordered through the office of the RELIGIO PHIL- 
OSOPHIOAL JCURAAL. 


THE BIBLE, WHENCE AND WHAT? By 
. Richard B. Westbrook, D. D., LL. B. Third 
Edition. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. 1890., pp. 232. Price, $1.00. - 

In this little volume Dr. Westbrook dis- 
cusses intelligently and in a popular style 
such subjects as the foundation of the au- 


custody and origin of the scriptures, mira- 
cle, prophecy and martyrdom as evidences 
of the supernatural character of the Bible, 
The author has consulted numer- 
ous authorities, drawn facts from many 
sources, and presented considerable informa- 
tion in a condensed form. The work first ap- 
peared eight years ago. It has been careful. 
ly revised and gives more fully than it did 
the couclusions of modern learning, and 
notes have been added showing that the an- 
thor has seen reason to modify his views in 
some respects. The work is much improved 
and well adapted to serve the purpose for 
which it was intended. a 


CRIME: ITS NATURE, CAUSES, TREAT-. 
MENT AND PREVENTION. By Sanford 
M. Green, late Judge of the Supreme and 
Circuit Courts of Michigan, author of 
“Green’s Practice,’ etc. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Company 1889., pp. 346. 


Judge Green in this excellent treatise dis- 
cusses with great ability and fulness of in- 
formation the nature and causes of crime, 
its treatment,and prevention. The leading 


by him more than forty years ago in giving. 
instructions to juries and in sentencing per- 
sons convicted of crime, and have been ex- 
pressed hundreds of times during his long 
pericd of service as judge. Among the 
themes are heredity,accidental prenatal infia- 
ences, intemperance, ignorance, avarice, eu- 
pidity and personal ambition, and the con- 
flict between capital and labor, as causes of 
crime, the treatment of crime prior to the 
present century, the treatment of crime and 
condition of prisons at the present time, the 
evils of the present system, the proper dis- 
cipline of criminals, education as a means 
of preventing crime, the prevention of in- 
temperance and the harmonization of capital 
and labor. ` 
Judge Green would have indeterminate 
sentences substituted for definite terms of 
imprisonment, reforma:ories provided tò take 
the place of penitentiaries, and the criminal 
treated for the cure of his disease, the in- 
curable criminal receiving the same care as 
the incurably insane. The importance of 
industrial education is emphasized, the dan- 
gerous influence of great corporations and 
trusts is pointed out, and-co-operation, espe- 


So, with gratitude for the good: 
Work done in your first fifty years of married 
life, and wishing for you many more equally 


cially the plan of dividing the profits over a, 


stated amouit, with the workmen, is favor- 


ed. The work is full of facts and idgas, prac- 
tical in its treatment of current.social and 
economic problems, philanthropic in spirit, 
and clear- and direct in style.. 


IDEOLOGY: Mental Anæsthesia Self-Induced, 

Miraculous Cures Self- made. In volution 
and Evolution in the Haman Mind as in 
the Whole of Things. By Dr. La Roy Suan- 
derland, Foundation Fellow of the Society 
-of Science, Literature and Art. Bes:on: J. 
P. Mendow. 1885. pp. 330. . 


NUTRITION, INSTINCT, INNERVATION, 
Sensation, Consciousness, Memory, Think- 
ing, Consecutive Ideas. By Dr. LaRoy 
Sunderland. Boston: J. P. Mendum. 1887., 
pp. 187. as Oe aa 

Sixty years ago LaRoy Sunderland lec- 
tured in the principal cities of the United 

States, on what is now known under the 

name of hypnotism, and with subjects se- 

lected from the audience, gave exhibitions of 
hypnotic phenomena as remarkable as any 
tat have been publicly witnessed in later 
imes. 
factory to. him, and at the suggestion of 

Prof. George Bush of New York he adopted 

the term Pathetism to designate the experi- 


‘ments which he performed and his theory 


in regard to them. He had for years been 


recognized as an able Christian minister and 


as an exceptionally successful revivalist, and 
for awhile he found clergymen and ortho- 
dox people ready to encourage his scientific 
lectures on Pathetism. But as they came to 
see that his views implied clearly that relig- 
ious revivals needed no “operation of the 
Holy Ghost” to account for them, their atti- 
tude -was changed from encouragement to 
opposition. In the later years of his life Dr. 
Sunderland used the word “Ideology” to ex- 
press, his theory of “self-induction.” He 
claimed that love, fear, hope, joy, ete., are al- 
ways self-induced, though these emotions 
May be suggested tothe mind. “I had had 
an experience,” he says, “as a revival minis- 


The name mesmerism was unsatis- 


ter for twenty years, in the constant observa- 
tion of nervous and mental phenomena, all 
induced ‘by faith’ in my dogmatism, orin me 
as a preacher. Thus by a protracted and va- 
ried experience I found these changes in the 
‘trances,’ ‘spasms’ and ‘visions’ of my audi- 
tors confirmed by the New Testament teach- 
ings of Jesus, who admitted that he had no 
power over those cured by his will, except 
that power by which he had been invested by 
‘faith’ and confidence of those in whom his 
miracles had been wrought.” “When,” Dr. 
Sunderland says, “I experimented upon my 
‘converts,’ I found that ignoring Christianity 
and using my own ideas the same phenom- 
ena appeared; and never since have I for one 
moment doubted that the human mind is al- 
ways controlled by ideas, true or false it is 
the same.“ . 

Faith in a person, faith in a myth, faith in 
anything, may divert the mind from a sense 
of pain, entrance it, cause or cure disease, 
and unduly excited, even produca death. This 
is the essential thooght of Dr. Sunderland’s 
books, but they are full of information in re- 
gard to psychical phenomena and emotional 
excitements, with abandant eriticism of 
theological assumption. Although he was 
himself a Spiritualist, Dr. Sunderland is ex- 
tremely severe in referring to many of the 
claims made for Spiritaalism. For those 
who have adopted his views and presented 
them as their own under new names, he has 
no words pleasant for them to read. 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER’S HAND 
BOOK. A Manual of Instruction for the 
amateur. Photography made easy. By 
Arthur Hope. Chicago: The John Wilkin- 
son Company. 1890, pp. 147. Cloth, $1.25. 
Mr. Hope’s little volume embodies the re- 
sult of his practical work and experiment in 
photography. The Outfit,, First Ex pos- 
ures,” Chemicals,“ Developing the Plate, 
“The Dark Room, and “Printing on Sensi- 
tized Paper.“ are the titles of a few of the 
chapters. The process of preparing blue pa- 
per is given so clearly that beautiful blue 
prints can be made by any one; the same is 
true of artistic prints in plain paper. Many 
formulas are given, and the book is fall of 
information of interest and value to photog- 
raphers. 
Magazines for May not betore Men- 
tioned. 


— 


The Unitarian Review. (Boston.) Common Sense 
by Jobn Sullivan Dwight is the initial article for 
May, and is followed by much good reading. 


The Arena. (Boston.) Rev. R. Heber Newton 
contributes an article upon The Dogmatism of 


Science, and Prof. J. R. Buchanan one on The Cos- 

mic Sphere of Woman. A pleasant sketch, with 

portrait, of Rev. Phillips Brooks will be read with 

much interest by many. The Divorce Problem by 

Rabbi Schiodler, and Godin’s Social Palace, by 

e Gronlund add to the strength of this num- 
er. 

The Century Magazine. (New York.) Some new 
Washington relica; original portraits of Washington, 
and Archibald Robertson, and his portraita of Wash- 
ington are tbies articles which throw light upon 
this most interesting character.‘ Two Views of 
Marie Bash kirtec ff are given. Chickens for Use and 
Beauty is a profusely. illustrated article. The Wa- 
men of the French Salon will revive pleasant mem- 
ories. Joseph J. fferson's Autobiograpby is contin- 
ued. Other articles upon a variety of subjects com- 
plete an excellent number — 

* Tbe Eclectic. (New York.) Emile de Laveleye’s 
paper on Communiem is an analysis ot the subject 
Which is agitating the thinking mibds of tbe world. 
The science of character’is discussed by W. L. Court- 
eney, and Mona Caird talkseabout the morality of 
marriage. Professor Huxley’s timely paper on Cap- 
ital,the Mother of Labor, is eminently worth the read- 
ing. Sir Rowland blenrerba: sett, a personal friend 
of Prince Bismarck, bas an interesting study of the 
great German Statesman. e 

The Home-Maker. (New York.) As usual there 
is much in the May number of this monthly to in- 
struct and please. ate n 

The Jenness-iller Magazine. (New York.) The 
May issue of this monthly is equal to its predecessors 
in literary excellence and artistic’merit. Its fashion 
department is for beau y of designs and originality 
of suggestions unequalled at the present time. Its 
talks on physical culture sustain the reputation they 
have already won of being the best papers cn this 
subject ever published. The Philosopher of Drift« 
Wood, by Mrs. Joaness-Miller, contains a promise of 
the clearest discussion upon social questions which 
has yet appeared. nor 
Also: ` Xa 
The New Ideal, Boston. 

The Esoteric, Boston. 

„The Unitarian, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Our. Little One's and the Nursery, Boston. 
> Tne Kindergarten, Chicago. 

Christian Science. Chicago. 


How to Magnetize by Victor Wilson is an able work 
‘published many years ago and reproted simply because 
the public demanded it. Price, 25 cents. 


Phe Pioneers of the Spiritual Reformation, con- 
sisting of the life aud work of Dr. Jastinus Kerner 
and William Howitt, and an extended account of the 
Seeress of Prevoral, while under the care and atten- 
tion of Dr. Kerner. Prica, $2.50, postage 10 cents, 


— 


Bermuda Bottled. 


“You must go to Bermuda. If) 
you do not I will not be responsi» 
ble for the consequences.“ But, 
doctor, I can afford neither the 
time nor the money.“ Well, if 
that is impossible, try 


SCOTT'S. 
MULSION 


OF PURE NORWECIAN 
COD LIVER OIL. 


I sometimes call it Bermuda Bot- 
tled, and many cases of 


CONSUMPTION, 
Brouchitis, Cough 
or Severe Cold 
I have CURED with it; and the) 
advantage is that the most sensi- } 
tive stomach can take it. Another; 
thing which commends it is the 
stimulating properties of the Hy- 
pophosphites which contains. 
You will find it for sale at your 4 
Drugsist’s but see you get the j 
) original SCOTT'S EMULSION.” $ 


228. 


. 


—— . —E— . — 


To cure Rillousness, Sick Headache, Constipation, 
Liver Complaints, take the safe 


and certain remedy, SMITH’S 
Use the SMALL SIZE (40 little beans to the bot- 


tle). They are the most convenient: suit all ages. 
Price of either size, 25 cents per bottle. i ; 
KISSING at 7, 17, 70: Photo-gravure, · 
à panel size of this picture for 4 
cents (coppers or stamps). f 
J. F. SMITH & CO.. 
Makers of ‘*Bile Beans. St. Louis, Mo. 


| 
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Universal Life force and its Expressions in form, 


— ꝑ ꝑ— — — œ¹— fĩ— . U— a 


A New Cosmolosy 


Fou kissed 


some — the very picture of beauty and 
health. What is the secret of it?” 
_ “Well,” replied Green, „since you ask 
it, I will tell you; she uses Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription. I acce ohr apology. 
night.” . INJ 

An unhealthy woman is: rarely, if ever, 
beautiful. The peculiar diseases to which 
so many of the sex are subject, are prolific 
causes of pale, sallow faces, blotched with. 
unsightly pimples, dull, lustreless eyes and 
. emaciated forms. Women so afflicted, 
can be permanently cured by using Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription; and with 
the restoration of health comes that beauty 
_ which, combined with good qualities of head 

and heart, makes women angels of lovliness. 

Favorite Prescription” is the only medi- 
cine for women, sold by druggists, under a 
positive guarantee from the manufactur- 
ers, that it will give satisfaction in every 
case, or money will be refunded. This 
guarantee has been printed on the bottle- 


Mexpierce’s 
b ur gativo 


OQ 


to 


Purely 


Take. One Tiny, Sugar-coated 


KISSED ANOTHER MAN'S WIr. 


“You scoundrel,” yelled young Jacob Green 
At his good neighbor, Brown,— 


-my wife upon the street.— 
r I ought to knock you dow- n.“. 


That's where you're wrong.“ good Brown replied, 
In accents mild and meek; : i 

“I kissed her; that I’ve not denied, Da ay 
But I kissed her on the cheek— :- : Me a 4 


and I did it because she looked so hand- | wrapper and faithfully. carried out for 


many years. It is a positive specific for 
leucorrhea, painful menstruation, ee 
suppressions, prolapsus, or falling of the 
womb, we back, anteversion, retrover- 
sion, bearing-down sensations, chronic con- 
gestion, inflammation and ulceration of the 
womb. T . a : 
‘As a regulator and promoter of functional 
action, at that critical period of change 
from girlhood: to womanhood, “ Favorite 
Prescription” is a perfectly safe remedial 
agent, and can produce only good results. 
It is equally valuable when taken for those 
derangements incident to, that later and 
3 2 ‘4 
once period, known as The Change of 


A Book of 160 pages, on Woman and 
Her Diseases; their Nature, and How to 
Cure jthem,” sent sealed. in plain envelope, 
on receipt of ten cents, in stamps. 

Address, WoRLD’s DISPENSARY MEDICAL 
F No. 663 Main Street, Buffalo, 


DR. PIERCE’S' PELLETS 


Vegetable and Perfectly Harmless. ` 


, Unequaled as a Liver Pill. Smallest. Cheapest, Easiest 
e 

Bilious Headache, Constipation, Indigestion, 
. derangements of the ‘stomach and bowels. . 


et a Dose. Cures Sick Hea 
Bilious Attacks, na nt 


25 cents, by druggists. 


Siderial Evolution 
1 OR a 


' 


Being an Explanation of the principles that pertain to 
By the author of Planetary Evolution. weg 
Price, cloth, $1.00. 2 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by the RELIGIO-PHILOSOPH: 
CAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago. . 


JUDGE WAITE’S HISTORY 


THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 
10 A. B. 200. 


Many consider this one of the most important books of the 
present century. The author claims that it is a complete ex- 
pose of the Christian records of the first two centuries, bring- 
ing to view many things which have heretofore been skillfully 
covered up for theological purposes, Accounts are given of all 
the gospels, more than forty in number, many of which are 
destroyed. The Gospel of Marcion has been re-produced, with 
much labor, and many difficult questions are Illustrated and 
explained. Paul is shown to have been a Spiritualist, and the 
appearance of Christ to him and.others to have been spiritual 
manifestations. A number of the leading newspapers gf the 
country concurin declaring that itis the most thoro ex- 
hibit of the records and doctrines of the Christians of the first 
two centuries, and calculated to give theologians more trouble 
than any work ever published. i 

Price $2.25, bound in'cloth. Postage 15 cents, Full sheep 
binding, library style, $3.00. Postage 15 cents. : 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by the RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHT 
CAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago. 


MRS. M. M. KING’S | 


Inspirational Works. 


PRINCIPLES OF NATURE. 


In 3 volumes given inspirationally. This work is an expost- . 
tion of the Laws of Universal Development, Physical and Spir- 
jinal. Vol. L Treats of the Evolution of Matter from Primeval 
Substance. and the formation of Suns and Systems, the Solar 


System and laws and method of its development. The ordes 


in time of the birth of each planet, the causes of their revolu., 

tions in their orbits and on their axis. Why their matter is ot 

such variable specific gravity. Why moons are developed bs 

some and not by others, the present condition of each an 

whether inhabited, etc., etc. ; f 
EARTH. 


Its history from its first cometic stage through all its condi- 
tions up to its planetary stage. 

Vol II., commencing with the first planetary stage of earth 
gives its history through the Geologic Eras. The laws and age 
of the Evolution of Life, Species and Man. The Law of Life 
and Force is clearly stated and illustrated by examples; show. 
ing the relations of Spiritand Matter, God and Nature, etc., 
and a brief history of Pre-historic Man, his Civilization, Gov. 


ernment, Religion, Decline, the Deluge and early historic age. | 


ol. III. treats of the laws of 
MAGNETIC FORCES. 


Material and Spiritual, the laws of Spiritual Manifestations 
through gross matter and Mediumship, and the law by which 
spirits control the Bodies and Minds of Men. The Spiritual 
Planes and Spheres; their Origin and Construction; where 
Located and how ized; their connection with physical 
spheres, by magnetic currents which flow from each to th 
other, how Spirits traverse these. s 
SPIRITUAL LIFE.. 

How sustained, and how spent. Society in the Spirit-world. 
Change analogous to Death in Spirits passing from Sphere tc 
Sphere, etc. 

8vo. Vol. I., 327 pp.; Vol. II., 268 pp.; Vol. III., 261 pp 
Price per vol., $1.50. The 8 vols. to one address, $4.00. post 
age 11 cents per volume. 


REAL LIFE IN THE SPIRIT-LAND. 


Being Life Experiences. Scenes, Incidents, and Conditions. 
Illustrative of Spirit-Life, and the Principles of the Spirit 
ua! Philosophy. : i 


This volume, as its title indicates, is illustrative of the Spir- 
itual Philosophy. It is sent forth on its mission among men 
by the author, with a firm conviction t at itis a necessity to 
educate the people to a knowledge of the future state by every 
method that can be devised by their teachers in spirit-life. 
Now that the: heavens are opened and the angels of God are 
ascending and descending,” and men can receive communica- 
tions from spirit-lify, nothing can be more appropriate than 
for them to receive instruction as to the methods of life in our 
future state, and the principles which underlie those methods. 


Price 75 cents, postage 8 cents. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by the RELIGIO-PHILOSOPSI- 
CAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago. . ; 


- ors Without the Knife 

n C e r Book free. I.. D. Nen A EI, M. D. - 
11 180 WALASILAVE., CHICAGO, I 1j. 
FS 


* Our Migh Grade List and 
Bargain Book sent to any ad. 
, Gress on receipt of a 20 stamp. : 


LORD & THOMAS, 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
45 RANDOLPH STREET, 

CHICAGO. — 


BEYOND: 


A Record of Real Life in the Beautiful Country over the 
Kiver and Beyond. R . 

Price 50 cents g 

For sate wholesale and retail by the RELIGIO PHILOSOPHI- 
ACL PUBLISHING. HOUSE, Chicago. i 


Looking Backward 
20001887. 


—BY— . 
EDWARD BELLAMY. 


The object of this volume is to assist persons who, while 
desiring to gain a more definite idea of-the. social contrasts 
between the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries are daunt- 
ed by the formal aspect of the histories which treat the sub- 
ject. The author has cast tais book in the form of aroman- 
tic narrative, and the hero who falls asleep in 188 7, awak- 
ens in the midst of the Twen leth Century. Tbe plot is an 
ingenious one and very amusing. A large number of the 
cloth bound have been sold, as the work has created much 
excitement and everybody wants to read Looking Back- 


ward. A paper edition was demanded and is now out, 


Cloth bound, $1.50, postage 10 cents; paper cover, 50 


Ganc HOSPITAL FER THE GURE OF 


cents, postage 5 cents. . 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by the RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHI- 
UAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago. “ 


NERVOUS DISEASES 


MAGNETIC THERAPEUTICS 
By JAMES EDWIN BRIGGS, M. D. 
"Cloth. Price, 50 cents: postage, 3 cents. 
For sale, wholesale and retail, by the RELIGIO-PELLOSOPHI- 
CAL PUBLISDING HOUSE. Chicago. : 
To Those who “Do Not Care for 
a Religious Paper.” 0 
Would it make any difference to you 
if you knew of one that does not advo- 
cate the doctrines of everlasting punish- | 
ment, vicarious atonement, miracles 
and an infallible Bible? 
One that does stand for common sense 
in religion, truth for authority”, be- 
Iseves that religion should be friendly to 
icience, and advocates a religious fel- 
lowship that will welcome all of every 
belief who are willing to work fortruth, 
righteousness and love in the world?— 
+Qne that does not fill its space with ` 
learned or ignorant discussions of scrip- 
ture texts, but does give every week 32 
| columns of fresh and rational reading, 
including a sermon on some living topic, 
editorials and contributions on current 


events; and news of the progress of lib- 
eral religious thought? If you think you 
might care for such a paper, send ten 
cents in stamps for ten weeks. 

CELIA PARKER WOOLEY, 


Seventeen editorial contributors, from five — 

different religious organizations. @ 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
@ 175 Dearborn Street, Chicage: 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 
SENIOR EDITOR. - 
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Beligio-Snilosopkienl Yom. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY AT 92 LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO. 


BY JOHN C: BUNDY. 


Entered at the patoca in Chicago, III., as second 
ass matter, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION iN ADVANGE 


l Ine COPY I He,... . 4 2.50. 
fe G nenths, $125. 


SIRGSE COPIES, 5 CENTS, SPECIMEN COPY FREE. 
" REMITTANCES should be made by Usated 
deten Postal Money Order, Express Company 
Money Order, Registered Letter or Draft on eit. 2: 
on Vork or Chicago. 
X NOT IN ANY CASE SEND CHECES 7 N LOJAL BANKS. 
— tiers and commiunientions should be ad- 
9 22380 all remittances made payable te 


25. A 


0 JOHN O. BUNDY, Chicago, III. 


Wavertising Rates, 20 cents per Apate hne.. ` 

Beading Notice, 40.cents per line. 

Lord & Thomas, Advertising Agents, 
andolph Street, Chicago. All communications 


relative to advertising should be addressed to them - 


Envered af ihu „stonie in. Chicas, DL, as 
Sond-eluss matten 5 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The RkLTeIo-PAH GSO RIOAI. JOURNAL desires it to be 
distinctly understood that it can accept no responsibti- 
ity as to the opinions expressed by Contributors and 
. Correspondents. Free and open discussion within cer- 

ain llintts is invited. and in these clreumstances writers 
ere alone responsible for the articles to which their 
names are attached. 

Exchanges and individuals In quoting from the RE- 
GIG{0-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL, are requested to dis- 
inguish between editorial articles and als communica- 

- fons of correspondents. 

Anonymous letters and unte ien will, not be 
noticed The name and address of the writer are re- 
quired as a guaranty of good faith. Rejected manu- 

eripts cannot de preserved, neither will they be te- 
ut n ed, unless sufflelent postage 1s sent with the request. 

When newspapers or magazines are sent to the 
. JOURNAL, containing matter for special attention, the 

tender will please draw a line around the article to 
which he desires to call notice. i: 
SS 

FOR FIFTY CENTS this paper will be sent 

to any address in the United States or Canada 


TWELVE WEEKS, ON TRIAL. 


CHICAGO, 1IL. Saturday, May 17, 1890. 


Persons receiving copies of the RELIGIO- 
PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL, who have not sub- 
scribed, may know that their address has been 
supplied by a friend and that the paper is 
either paid for by some one or is sent with 
the hope of closer acquaintance. Those re- 
ceiving copies in this way will i incur no finan- 
cial responsibility and the paper will cease. 
going after the time paid for in the one case 
or after four weeks in the ther. | 
— 
church Quarreis and the Need of the 
f Hour. 


What malign influence is in the air to. stir 
up strife among brethren who should dwell 
together in harmony and e in the spir- 

it of their Master! 

' The cry “Out with him.“, repeated again 
and again in German, came trom an excited 
congregation in one of Chicago’s churches— 
the Humboldt Park Church of the Evangeli- 
cal Association—on a recent Sunday. Angry 
- shouting men and frightened, screaming - 
children surrounded the pulpit. One man 
grabbed Rev. Gottfried Vetter, the pastar, by 
the throat, another, a brother minister, 
jumped from the pulpit and seized Mr. Vetter 
by the shoulder, while others leaped from 
their seats and took vigorous hold of him. 
Children cried, “they are killing.our pastor.” 
The friends of the pastor, acting under legal 
advice, made no attempt to rescue him, and 
he was hustled out of the church and thrown 
into the street. Chairs were. tipped over, 
several persons fell over them, and there was 
a scene, the equal of which for violence and 
unchurch-like features, is rarely seen in a 
place of worship. It seems that the majority 


Fe 


of the congregation wanted another minis- |- - 


ter. The trouble grew out of a previous quar- 
rel in the recent Illinois Conference of the 
Evangelical Association, which divided the 
conference into two sections, each of which 
now claims to possess ecclesiastical authori- 
ty. Charges of assault wore preferred by Mr. 
Vetter against the other pastor and the trus- 
tees of the church, and they were tried the 
other day before a justice. The justice said 


that he could not enter into the merits óf the | 


rival claims to the ministry of the church or 
as to the position of the- assailants as trus- 
tees, but the offence was aggravated by the 
fact that it was committed in a church, and 
two of the trustees were fined $100 each, the 
limit allowed by the statute, and the other 
defendants were discharged. 

The Evangelical Church troubles at N aper- 
ville, Ill., on April 27th, culminated in a riot 
and the Mayor was called on to quell. the 
disturbance. At the height of the riot,” 

says a special the the Chicago Tribune, “the 
congregation which was assembled above 
struck up a stentorian German song to the 
tune of “Hold the Fort,” which surged out in 
angry waves of sound upon the peaceful Sab- 
bath sir above the din, while the watchers at 

the windows yelled and hooted to the clamor- 
ous crowd below. Word had been sent at the 
‘beginning of the trouble to the; Chief of Po- 
lice, who soon arrived on the scene with a 
posse of police, and after vigorous exercise 


«aof their authority partially restored order 


‘and demanded admittance to the building. 

This was again refused. After some parley- 

ing the Mayor was finally called upon, who 

decided the doors must be opened, and the 
` citizens retired to their homes.” 

It is like trying a case, in hell, with the 

devil for judge.“ These words were uttered 


— 


ing “You are a liar, n 
gation rose to its ‘feet at once to see whence | Church have been. necessary in social and po- 
the words had come, while a béloved deacon litical development. is true; at Yeast it is not 
was ‘endeavoring to suppress his wife whe known how the result could 


| 


by a brother in reference to the trial of Rev. 


Church, against whom grave charges were | conferred a monopoly of wealth and honor 


under consideration. The pastor himself and power upon the distinguished theolo- 


presided which was a cause of complaint. 
The congregation was nearly equally divided, 


sides became excited and the wrangle is de- 
scribed as “the most disgracefal ever wit- 
nessed in a house of worship. 


hisses and groans on the other; and to add 
to the confusion a huge English mastiff bark- 
ed loudly at intervals. 
sisters, and brothers looked at brothers as if 
they would like to fight. One sister aceuseti 
a deacon of malicious falsehood. One broth- 
er said the pastor could lie out of a bad situ- 
ation slicker than any Villian in the peniten- 


and hissed, and the big deg barked.” 
Deacon Patterson said: “Dr. Whitman, this 
is an old and a leading church; we have al- 


ways lived in harmony and brotherly love {to perpetuate ignorance—that 


till you came among us. I stood by you tili 
Monday night, when J heard from your own 
lips that the charges in Charlottetown were 
sustained. Then I believed it. 


meney. You are a foreigner, and have come 
here with a doubtful record and you ongh‘ 
to resign. If you were a Christian gentle- 
man you would.” 
resign and the vote was in favor of sustain- 


were cries, 
with associating with a young woman un- 


der an assumed name, misappropriation of 


to be seen, but the probability is that Mr. 
‘Whitman’s stay in Joliet will not be long, 
since the latest letter from the church offi. - 


Rockaway Beach, preached his farewell ser- 


woman which rang through the ‘edifice, Cry- 
THe . startied congre- 


cers in‘ Charlottetown seem to confirm tha | little there was left of culture. dd 
‘charges against him. 


gian. Very naturally, therefore, it attracted 
into the path of theology the genius that 


a slight majority being with the pastor, Both | would have existed without it, bat would, un- 


der other circumstances have been displayed 
in other forms.” Again: “Not till the educa- 


There were | tion of Earope passed from the monasteries to 
heard shouts of applause on one side and | the universities, not till Mohammedan science 


and classical freethought and industrial in- 
dependence broke the sceptre of the Church 


Sisters scowled at | did the intellectnal revival of Europe begin.” 


The Roman Catholic Church kept the Serip- 
‘tures and liturgy in a dead language. For 
this she has been condemned in the strong- 
est terms and justiy, by the Protestant world. 
“Every rational principle of religion,” says 


tiary. Then the crowd shouted and howied Hallam, “called for such a change [a trans- 


lation of the Bible and the litargy] but it 
would have been made at the expense of pos 
terity,” The Church helped to produce and 
condition 
which made the hope of literature depend 
upon the Latin language in which the works 
of antiquity existed, covered with the dust 


Now this ie | of centuries. If these works had been trans- 
an American church, built by American 


lated into the half-barbarous jargon of those 
‘times, the copies in Latin weald not have 


been preserved and such translations as 


could have been made, would have been 


Bat the pastor declined to | mere corruption and perversions of the great 


authors. But in keeping this literature from 


ing him, ninety-seven to.seventy-nine. There the people, the Church was the means of 
mutterings and withdrawals | transinitting it to ages able to appreciate its 
from the church. Mr. Whitman was charged | worth.” 


“There is certainly no adequate ex- 
cuse, says Hallam, “for keeping the people 


in-ignorance, and the gross corruptions of 
church funds and untruthfulness. What the | the middle ages are in a great degree assign- 
end of this unpleasant affair will be remains | able to this policy. 


But learning, and con- 
sequently religion, have eventually derived 
from it the utmost advantage. In this way 
“the Roman Catholic Church preserved what 
She is en- 


| titled to abont as much credit for this result, 
Only a few days ago the Rev. John E. morally,as the slavetraders who brought Afri- 
Fray of the First Congregational Church | cans to this country and sold them into slav- 
ery, are entitled to the credit of their conver- | 
‘mon. In the .midst.of the sermon, the min- sion to Christianity, and of. the superiority 
ister was interrupted by the strill- voice of a | of large numbers of them over their brethren 


in the Dark Continent. That the supessti- 
tion. and despotism of the Roman Catholic 


stood up braced against the front of their | reached without this superstition. and this 


pew in the centre of the church. 


here” the woman again shouted pointing her 
right hand toward the pastor. Words of ap-. 


proval greeted her remarks, while she sobbed clated with just as. much certainty that but. 


„ou have | despotism, frightful -as the evils resulting 
preached nothing but lies since you have been | from them have been. 


Hence it may be said, 
“But for the Chureh the modern world would 
have been an impossibility.” It may -be de- 


audibly andina few seconds was led from the | for human slavery—which was an improve- 
church by her husband. The pastor continued ment on the undiscriminating destruction of 


his address, but soon such ephithets as “You | all captives taken in war or bu 


r com- 


lie!“ “It’s false!’ and “You know it's not munal marriage, polygamy and polyandry 


true! * Were hurled at him“ and he conclud- 
ed his sermon. ` 


the modern world have been an im possibil- 
ity”? Human nature is imperféct and it has 


These are a few of ‘the large number of had to learn by experié::ce, and its mistakes 


have been 


church and ministerial quarrels which have | and errors, as. well as its more worthy 
been reported in the papers the last few achievements, have been factors in intellec- 
days. Rivalries between ministers and re: | tual and moral development. The Catholic 
sultant sectional strife in their. congrega- | Church has actually produced and perpetu- 
tions, are the immediate cause of many of ated ignorance, credulity, and spiritual ser- 
these quarrels, while personal considerations | vility and fear—which have made the author- 
rather than theological differences enter in- ity of the priest indispensable to social or- 
to most of them. The commercial and world- | der. The Romish Church points to its influ- 
ly spirit of the times has such a controlling ! ence asa zestraining power, ignoring the 
influence in many of, the churches that re-] fact that it has trained its ureducated masses 
ligious considerations are almost lost sight | to fear the priest, more than the magistrate,to 
of, and to the spiritual life little thought is | attach more importance to faith than to 
given. Churches that exist merely as organ- | 
izations for formal religious ceremonies, 


clubs, can hardly escape such experiences as | womanhood. The whole influence of the 
are above described; for they are made up to | Roman Catholic Church during the last few 
a considerable extent of uncultured people, | centuries, has been obstructive to progress. 


and in thé absence of the religious spirit In France, Italy, Spaiu—in every country 
and purpose are without any definite aim or | where it is established, it has opposed all ef- 


moral character, more efficacy to religious 
observances than to good deeds,and has there- 
without high spiritual aims and lofty moral | fore made a demand for its authority and. 
ideals to ‘distinguish them from ordinary | discipline at the expense of manhood and 


‘have been an impossibility. bts l 
Dark Ages the Roman Catholic Church cher- |- 


regard to the ehurch, substituted for it. 


close bond of union. Never was there great- 
er need than now of an organization that 


shall stand for spirituality, for high moral 
ideals, and practical righteousness. 


The Roman Catholic Charch.. 
Some weeks ago Dr. R. Heber Newton 
preached an able sermon on Roman Catho- 
licism in the United States.” It was quite 
fully reported in the papers and at. the time 
the JOURNAL gave extracts from the: reports 
with editorial comments on some of the state- 


ments made. 


The sermon has now appeared i in All Souls 
‘Monthly, and the JOURNAL, with profound 
respect for Dr. Newton’s learning and hon- 
esty, cannot but regard some of his state- 
ments respecting the Roman Catholic Church 
as extremely partial to her as an intellectual 
and moral force in history, and in need of 
qualifications and consideration of addition- 
al facts to make these statements entirely 
accord with the demands of historic truth. 

Says Dr. Newton: “But for the [Roman 
Catholic] Church the modern world would 
Through the 


ished what little was left of culture. In her 
monasteries the lamp of learning was kept 
burning. Her libraries preserved the classic 
manuscripts, which, later on, were to quick- 
en a new intellectual era... In the Middle 
Ages this Church proved the pursing mother 
of the new born life of humanity.” 

In the monasteries. were stowed away, it is 
true, the libraries of Europe, but what bene- 
fit did the people derive from the books while 
they were in those receptacles? Many of the 
manuscripts were defaced, the original writ- 
ing scraped off, and fables and falsehoods in 
The 
little learning that existed was in the mon-. 
asteries, for the reason that the Church made 
intellectual pursuits outside impossible. 

“Mediæval Catholicism,” says Lecky, “sup- 


forts for poular. government and social re- 
form., Freethinkers everywhere lead the 
„armies of progress, and the Romish Church 
submits sullenly when she must. When she 
has the power she exercises it witnout mercy 


for the suppression of every forward move- 


ment. In this country her influence is 
‘hostile to our public schools, hostile to 
modern thought and hostile to intellect- 
ual freedom. Indeed, as Dr. Newton says, 
“Who does not know, and who that has 
known can readily forget the tale of Rome’s 
hostility to thought, her persecutions of 


opinion, her repression of liberty, her rais-, 


ing of barriers to block the way of human 
progress? Edsy would it be for me to work 
you vp into a fever of righteous indignation 
against aChurch with such a history behind 

” . ya i pi e Sy 
; Under the infiaence of the American 
Republie it is hoped that this church, like 
the Protestant churches, will become imbued 
with ‘the modern spirit; but the impulse 
must come from without, and not from the 
ecclesiastical and hierarchical teachings 
and methods.. f 


Truth Stranger than. Fiction. 


Tried by the methods of modern criticism 
many stories once firmly believed to be true 
beyond reasonable doubt, have been reduced 
‘to myths.. For instance the story of William 
Tell’s shooting the apple from his son’s head 
and of the saving of the life of Capt. John 
Smith by Pocahontas are without any his- 
toric foundation. And now it is affirmed 
that Isabella did not sell her jewels in order 
toobtain money to assist the great Genoese 
in his expedition of discovery. Doubtless as 
the mind becomes more scrutinizing the list 
of exploded beliefs will increase faster even 
than it has the last half century. But the 
wonderful truths being discovered in this 
age will more than make up for whatever is 
lost to imagination and sentiment by the 
iconoclastic work of merciless scientific crit- 


RELIGIO-PHILUSOPHUICAL JOURNAL. a | 
E. Whitman, pastor of the Joliet First Baptist | pressed in every way secular studies, while it | 


issus of a party paper during the excitement 


icism. No fairy tales of the past can surpass, 
for instance, what is done by means of the 
phonograph by which words uttered by Glad- 
stone in London were a few days later ver- 
bally reproduced in New York. And think of 
transmitting news in a moment by a cable 
at the bottom of the ocean extending from 
continent to continent, virtually annihilat- 
ing both space and time. Truth is indeed 
more wonderful than fiction. 


H ypnotism. 


Prof. Charcot in the Forum for April says 
that persons who are susceptible of bypnot- 
zation are “nervous creatures capable of be- 
comming hysterical, if not actually hysteri- 
cal at the beginning of the experiment. 
Hypnotism and hysteria are very near of kin 
and some bysteric disorders—those which 
assume a catalepoid form for instance—have 
often been taken for hypnotic catalepsy by 
inexperienced observers. In the second 
place, it is to be noted that hypnotism is a 
genuine neurosis, not a physiological state; 
that it has its determinism judged in thé 
physical order, particularly by the neuro, 
muscular super-excitability, which assumes 
two special aspects, the lethargic and the 
somnambulie. In the lethargic form I have 
shown that the muscle or the nerve contracts 
or produces coniracture under the action of 
a direct pressure, in the somnambulie form 
cutaneous excitation alone causes the sub- 
jacent muscle to contract. Such is the case 
at least in the state which, I call the major 
hypnotism in contradisfinction to another 
state, the minor hypnotism, wherein, physi- 
cal signs failing, the only criterion of the 
sleep is the greater or less suggestibility of 
the sabject — an insufficient criterion and 
difficult to appreciate in a matter wherein 
simulation must ever be present: to the mind 
of the observer.” 


-i 


An III-Advised Measure. 


— 


Mr. Sweeney of Iowa, has introduced a bill 


in the lower house of Congress which pro- 


vides for the exclusion of ‘any pamphlet, 
magazine, newspaper, story paper, or other 
paper devoted to the- publication or princi- 
pally made up of criminal news, police re 
ports, or accounts of criminal ‘deeds, or pic- 
tures and stories of immoral deeds, lust, or 
crime.” _ Apparently the bill: is directed 
againsf publications àevoted exclusively to 
reports of police events, with pictorial illus- 
trations; but as it is worded,it might if it 
should: become a law, be used against any 
newspaper that gives accounts of crime, with 


other immoralties which go to make up the 


record of. every day’s history throughout the 
world. Undür such a law, any journal pub- 
lishing a full account of a great trial, might 
be excluded from the mails. And how easy 
would it be for those in power to exclade any 


of a sharp political contest when by the sup- 
pression of that issue the party: it represent- 
ed, might be defeatéd. The country needs 
no such law. There are already posta!. laws 


against the transmission oflobscene publica- 
tions through the mails, under which post- 


masters have all the authority to exclude 1 in- 
decent prints and pictures’ that i is’ compati- 
ble with reasonable freedom of the press. 
— ——— s 
Publisher's Announcements. 


If everything goes smoothly. the JOURNAL 


in its new dress will be unsurpassed in its. 


typographical appearance and general make 
up. The new outfit is being cut and made to 
order by one of the largest type-foundries 
and printers” outfitting © establishments . in 
America, and I am promised that ‘it. will be 
ready in time to use in the issue dated May 
31st.. The expense of the dress and change 
of form is very large and I confidently expect 
the JOURNAL'S subscribers and friends will 
realize this and promptly do their. part by 
settling arreardges, renewing, and securing 
new subscribers and wider ciroulation. 

A Texas correspondent’. iriĝnires for club- 
rates. The JOURNAL has none, the scheme 
never having proven satisfactory in practice. 
Some years ago such rates were announced, 
and it was fqund that after the first year, as 
a rule, no effort would be made to again se- 
cure another club, but such of the old ones as 
desired to renew. would send in single sub- 
scriptions at elub-rates, on the strength of 
having once beep club members. The practice 
was not only untair to other subscribers but 
defeated the very object aimed. at in establ- 


| ishing reduced rates, viz., the i increase. of sub- 


nee ‘and fevenue. 


1 N send five. copies of the 
JOURNAL one year for $10, provided the ad- 
dresses, accompanied by the money, are all 
sent in at one time? the names may be those 
of old subscribers or new, or part of each, but 


the conditions must be strictly complied 


with. Lecturers, mediums and ministers are 
entitled to the paper hereafter at $2 per year, 
if paid strictly in advance. 


Any person who through age or mern es is 
unable to pay for the paper will receive a 
copy one year free by supplying me with sat- 
isfactory proof of their condition. 

It should be borne in mind that no two 
propositions for receiving subscriptions can 
be combined. For instance, the Dictionary 
proposal in another column :annot be com- 
bined with either of the above proposals for 
reduced rates. 

Subscribers in renewing will please remit 
direct to me, and not through postmasters or 
newsdealers. 


How many old Sab ces and readers will 
undertake the work of securing newones be- 
a 
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fore this month expires? It is hoped every 
one will lend a hand. If this were done, just 
think what an impetus it would give the 
JOURNAL, and how much lasting good would 
be wrought for the cause of spiritual truth! 
psychical science, and the general work of 
benefitting the world. 
I will send a specimen copy of the JOURNAL 
to any and all plainly written addresses 
which may be furnished. Care should be 
taken, however, in selecting the names; it 
should not be done indiseriminately from 
poll or tax lists, but confined to those person- 
ally known to have some interest in or sym- 
pathy with the object and aims of the paper, 
or such as are likely to have interest when 
their attention. is attracted. 


Madame Tschebrikova, who addressed the 
Czar a letter calling his attention to abuses 


. 


She had been conveyed to her 
destination in a kibitka, or cellular carriage, 


surveillance. 


and with no haults except in the open coun- 
try, where there aas no inn to afford her a 
few hours’ rest; she has been abominably 
fed, and denied all companionship. The 
transportation of the high-spirited lady who 
dared to tell Alexander III. the truth about 
the condition of his empire seems to have 
been accomplished under every conceivable 
condition of hardship. 


Rev. Herrick Johnson and other orthodox 
ministers have denounced the Sunday news- 
paper on the ground of its sensational and 
low moral tone, and the publication, selling, 
buying and reading of it as a desecration of 
the Sabbath. Rev. Dr. Deems says that the 
diffealty with the, Sunday paper isthat it is: 
too good—so good that the people prefer to 
stay at home and read it rather than go to 
church. The New York Herald, after refer- 
ing to “a Herald representative in private 
discourse with the Pope, and another one the 
favored guest of Bismarck at Friedrichsruhe, 
and all the nations of Europe as well as the 
millions of America listening to the words of 
wisdom, advice, warning and criticism as 
they fall from the lips of these illustrous per- 
sonages, adds: “Yes, Doctor, we fear we 
shall have to plead guilty to the charge of 
Keeping half the world from church, but in 
extenuation we urge that the instruction of 
our pages far exceeds that afforded by most 
pulpits.” 


What narrow-minded and imperti. 
lows some of these priests are! While. 
MecCanna, at St. Mary's Catholie Church 
jet, III., was arraigning the publie schoo 
the agent -of Satan, invented by Freemasc 
to undermine the church, ‘and as immora., 
producing criminals, paupers and lunatics, 
and declaring that parents might as. well. 
send their children to the jails and.penitent- 
aries at onee, as education in the puhlie“ 
schools ended there, in the same city, at St. 
John's German, Catholic ‘Church Father 
Bauscheid was denouncing the Sangerbund 
who are members of his church for accepting 
an invitation to sing at the public banquet 
given by the Odd-Fellows. He called out 


communication. 
have the terrors they once had, even for Cath- ` 
olics in this country, and it is not surprising - 
that the report of the Joliet affair says: The 
Sangerbund and a large number of tne 
Church are- greatly put out about it and 
threaten to with-draw from the church.“ 
Threats from the pews itt response to threats 
from the pulpit are a wholesome sign of in- 
dependence and self-respect in the congrega- 
tion. 


Mr. Edwin D. Mead's addresses on the Ro- 
man Catholic Church and the public schools 
have been put together in a little volume of 
a hundred pages, which will be published 
immediately by George H. Ellis, Boston. The 
collection includes the address given before 


the controversy over Swinton’s history, the 
address before the Massachusetis Schoolmas: 
ters Club at the close of the, Boston conflict, 
andthe address before the National Educa- 
tional Association at Nashville, last summer, 
in the debate with Bishop Keane. Their 
publication together at this time, when the 


to the whole subject, is opportune. 


London. has never seen so gigantic a tuin- l 
out as that of English workingmen in 


assembled is variously estimated at between 
100,000 and 200,000: Bradlaugh, John Burns, 
Michael Davitt and Mrs. Anne Besant were 
among the speakers. 


ously cheered at one platform, while at an- 
other he was roundly denounced by an ora- 
tor of Socialism which he opposed. 


George Westinghouse, Jr., in a letter to the 
New York World says that neither he nor 
the electric company which he represents, 
nor any person connected with it has - had 
any thing to do with the habeas corpus pro- 
ceedings instituted in the Kenimler case or 
with the passage of the Curtis bill for the 
abolition of capital punishment. Fe con- 
cludes thus: “If there is any electrical inter-; 
ests, behind these movements it is not the! 


much more liable to be those electrical com- 


business of a rival, caused electric- lighting 
dynamos of a particular manufacture to be 


and evils in the empire, is paying a heavy 
price for her devotion to her country. She 
hes been transported to Pen za, in the Cau- 
casus, aud placed there ander striet police. 
without windows, and under an escort of 
geudarmes, rapidly driven' over bad roads. 


their names and threatened them with ex- , 
But priestly threats do not |. 


the Woman Suffrage League in Boston during: | 


Hyde Park on labor day. The number that 


The temper of the as- 
sembly was excellent. Bradlaugh was raptu- 


Westinghouse Electric Company, but it is 


panies, which, in the hope of injuring the 


adopted: by the State for execution DOLORES A 


.. 


struggle over the Bennett law in Wisconsin 
has drawn the attention of the country anew ` 
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and now find that the agitation whieh they 
have instituted and kept alive 18 reacting 
against themselves. 


On the retirement of Hon. L. V. Moulton 
from the presidency of the Religio-Philosoph- 
ical Society of Grand Rapids, Mich. caused 

by his pressing professional duties he was 
the recipent of a series of highly complimen- 
tary resolutions, unanimously edopted by the 
society. Only that the JOURNAL was long 
ago obliged to decline the publication of 
complimentary resolutions it would certain- 
ly. give place to these. Mr. Moulton has by 
his zgal won the resp ct and good will of all, 
even of those who do not agree with all his 


methods and views. ; 


The Emperor William at thé opening of 
of the Reichstag delivered an address in 
which he urged legislation to reduce the 
hours of labor for women and children, 

and to establish courts of arbitration for the 
settlement of differences between employers 
and employ¢s. He professes deep interest in 
the improvement of the working men’s con- 
dition; at the same time he proposes an in- 
erease of the army which means, of course, 
increase of taxes. : f 


A religious excitment prevails gmong the 
Indians in various localities throughout the 
West. They expect a saviour, a white man 
it is said, who will protect them from the en- 
croachments of the whites and lead them to 
happiness and glory. They believe. that this 
Christ is in the mountains, that he wants all 
the Indians to come to him. 


on them (the whites) and suddenly destroy 
them. The Indian medicine-men have all 
taken up the craze, as it makes them popular 
and restores their waning influence. Cop fi- 
dence in the arrival of the messiah is un- 
bounded and the excitement at times is in- 
tense. A curious fact in connection with 
the superstition is that it appeared simulta- 
neously in several different places, two of 
them 1,000 miles apart. : : 


` We have received from Mr. A. A. 
Fitz William, N. H., a copy of his “Recollee- 
tions of General Lafayette on his visits to the 
United States in 1824 dnd 1825. This volume 
published in 1879, is by an admirer of Lafay- 
ette as one of the most brave, active and 
faultless men of whom we have any account 
in ancient or modern history.“; Mr. Parker 
became acquainted with the distinguished 

Frenchman, and learned from’ his own lips 
his opinions of men and affairs, with many 
remarkable incidents in his life; ‘These are 
given in this work in a very interesting 
manner. 
years of age. In a recent letter he wrote, I 
have for years been investigating Spiritual- 
ism and am fully satisfied that there is much 
solid truth in it, but also a vast deal of hum- 
bug, especially when publicly exhibited for 
money.” 


The “deceased wife’s sister” bill, that is, 
the bill for her matrimonial enfranchise- 
ment, for allowing her to marry her brother- 
- in-law, if she and he will, comes before Par- 
liament every year—indeed the House of 
Commons has passed resolutions as many as 
eighty times since 1841 in favor of such a 
bill, but it has been invariably defeated in 
the House of Lords. In the Australian colo- 
nies—all except one—a woman is at liberty 
to marry her dead sister’s husband, but if 
she visits England with her husband the 


marriage is immediately annulled, and if 
they have children, born of the marriage, 
The argu- 


they at once become illegitimate. - 
ment urged against the “deceased wife’s sis- 
ter” bill is that it is unscriptural and that 
if it should become a law, it would encour- 
-age intrigue and crime by unscrupulous hus- 
bands and unserupulous 
There is probably no more crime of this sort 
in the United Statas in proportion to the pop- 
ulation than there is in England, and there 
seems to be no just reason for the conserva- 
tism of the English Lords on this subject. 


The Copyright bill has been defeated. The 
prevailing sentiment of Congress seems to be 
that foreign authors have no property rights 
in their books reprinted in this country, and 
that nothing should be done to stop the 

shameful literary piracy by American publish- 
ers which now disgraces this country in the 


eyes of the intellectual class here and abroad. 


In the interests of national honor and hon-. 
esty, than which nothing ought to be dearer 
to the American people, Congressmen should 
be urged by every legitimate method to frame 
and pass a Copyright bill that shall insure a 
just policy and put this nation right before 
the world. 


H. H. Brown, Salem, Oregon, writes: “I 
Want to thank you for the courteous and yet 
sure manner in which you are taking up the 
economic questions. They ure the great and 
pressing questions of the day and are not to 
be decided alone by political economy. Reli- 
gion must have a large share in solving these 
problems, and by religion I mean spiritual 
insight, intuition, love to God and man.. And 
itis highly proper that a paper devoted to 
Spiritual Philosophy should bring its con- 
tribution to the dicussion. I rejoice over 
your number for April 24, though I dissent of 
course from some of its features.” 


Rev. W. D. P. Bliss Has resigned the pas- 
torate of the Grace Episcopal Church, Bos- 
ton, and formed a Christian Socialist Church. 


Among the worshipers at the first service 
. were W. D. Howells, the novelist; Anne Whit- 


ney, the sculptor; Robert Treat Paine, the 
` philanthropist; and George E. Me Neil, the 
labor advocate. The Creed states: “Christian 
Socialiste believe in order and not confusion, 

n unity and not division. we would start 


That he will 
put them behind him, and having all the 
whites before him will roll the“ world over 


Parker of. 


Mr. Parker is now ninety-eight. 


sisters-in-law, : 


Iae 


no Christian Socialistie denomination or 
sect, but a mission as a humble effort in a 


| church that is to bring it back to what seems 


largely forgotten or ignored truths.” 


F. H. B., Meadville, Pa., writes: “Prof. H. 
D. Barrett, formerly of the Theolcgical 
School, but at present principal of the High 
School in Spartansburg,this county, was unit- 
ed in marriage, April 17th, to Miss Minnie 
Howard of Conneaut, Ohio. The nuptials 
were celebrated in the presenve of a few per- 


‘sonal friends of the contracting parties, at 


the home of A. Gaston, Meadville, Pa. After 
the impressive ceremony, which, was per- 
formed by Walter Howell, a bountiful repast 
was served to those in attendance by Mr. and 
Mrs, Gaston, Many kindly wishes for the 
prosperity and happiness of this admirable 
couple will attend them in their new rela- 
tions.“ Prof. Barrett and his charming bride, 
both Spiritualists, have the JOURNAL’S eord- 
ial eongratnlations and best wishes. 


The Christian Register referring to a 
marked tendency of the times, says: “The 
practice of marking boundary lines by fences 
has given place in some suburban commnn- 
ities to the park system, in which neighbors 
live on adjoining lots without fences be- 
tween them. A similar hospitality of prae 
tice seems to be going on among the 
different religious denominations. As men 
are constituted, we cannot expect absoluta 
identity of opinion or taste in matters of doc- 
trine or worship. But, then, these will take 
care of themselves: they do not need to be 
preserved by stone walls or iron fences. Ii 
is coming to be more anc more evident that 
the most practical basis of Christian fellow- 
ship is that which is found in the service of 
mankind. Soitisa delightful and inspiring 
spectacle to see ministers and laymen of all 


churches joining together in philanthropic, 


educational and reformatory work, and with- 


out any display of denominational paige or 


livery.” 

This recalls a remark made to us several 
years ago by our old friend, Rev. Luke Hitch- 
cock of the M..E. Charch with whom we have 
been ‘acquainted since boyhood, and whose 
venerable figure is as well known as that of 
any man in Illinois. “When I was a young 
preacher,” said Elder Hitchcock, “the minis- 
ter who built the denominational wall the 
broadést at the base, and the highest, was 
considered the bestand most usefal; but now 


‘he who builds it the narrowest and takes 


care to keep it low is thought to be the bet- 
ter minister and the more efficient worker.” 


`. Germania, edited by Theodore B. Thiele, 
will hereafter be known as the Criterion 
Monthly Magazine, and it will be issued by 
the Criterion Publishing Company, of Chica 
go, which is composed of young business men 
of ability and energy. Articles will be given 


from the pens of well-known writers, and 


there will be a “department for amateur 
journalism,“ the editor believing that the 
gentlemen of the press have not acted fairly 
by ignoring those who are preparing to be- 
come their successors.” Mr. Thiele is well 
qualified for his work, and conducted by him 
the Criterion Monthly Magazine is sure to 
be very readable and worthy of the success 
which we trust it will receive. 


Says John A. Taylor in the New Ideal: 
Only within the present decade has the agri- 
culturist laborer of England taken a ‘tirect 
part in the composition of Parliament. But 
through many pregnant centuries, the man’s 
tone has been heard. It has pushed its way 
through tumbling dynasties, midst the ruins 
of baronial castles, and the falling fortunes 


of kings and emperors, impelled. by the irre- 


sistible laws of evolution. It has announced, 
with increasing force and fervor, one inevi- 
table condition of national and individual 
growth to be the absolute, unqualified equal- 
ity of individual human rights. 


A California impostor advertised asking 
scions of aristocratic German families to pre- 
sent themselves for the hands and hearts of 
numerous mythical American heiresses. A 
large number of impecunious rascals, young 
and old, many of them heavily in debt, 
showed great eagerness to barter their titles 
for American gold. The impostor who ad- 
vertised committed suicide, and a large num- 
ber of the missives that came to his address 
were returned to the German postal author- 
ities and an inkling of their contents has 
leaked out. 


ie ITEMS. 

It is reported that Mr. George Meredith 
will shortly issue a new novel. 

Messrs. Roberts Brothers will publish in 
May, M. Ernest Rénan’s new book, “The Fu- 
ture of Science.” . 

The Women’s Cycle of May 14th will be a 
convention - number, giving a complete and 
accurate report of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs held in New York in April. 8 


David Dudley Field says there are six 
problems before the American people, viz: 


“Honest. government, woman suffrage, the 
negro race, the rights of labor, the govern- 
ment of cities, and the N of corpo- 
rations.” 

Miss Alice B. Tweedy in the Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly calls attention to the exception- 
al record of good health among the children 
of collegiate women as reported in a record 
recently made of the family conditions of 
one hundred and thirty alumna. — 


The Equal Suffrage Society of Englewood, 


III., will hold a convention at the Universal- 


ist church, May 13th and 14th. Mrs. Zerelda 
Wallace, Rev. Florence Kallock, Rev. Augus- 
ta Chapin and others will address the con- 


claims. 
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vention. Mrs. Clara D. Stacy will sing and 
Mrs. Lida Talbot will give recitations. All 
are cordially invited. 


Mr. E. W. Gould, of St. Louis, Mo., author 
of “Fifty Years on the Mississippi; or Gould’s 
History of River Navigation,“ in writing to 
this office says: “I have many friends, who, 
with myself, are in full sympathy with the 
RELIGIO PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL, and re- 
joice in its high moral stand point and in- 
creasing usefulness and popularity.” 

The leading essay in the JOURNAL this 
week on “Death and the Hereafter,“ by Mrs. 
Ursula N. Gesiefeld, discusses a subject of 
deep interest to all earnest minds from the 
standpoint of Christian Science. Of this sys- 
tem of thought Mrs. Gestefeld is one of the 
leading representatives and teachers, and 
her exposition of its doctrines are entitled t. 
careful persual and thoughtful considere 
tion. 

We have received from Lee & Sheparé 
publishers of Boston an artistic souvenir. 
“The Camden Mountains on the Coast of 
Maine.“ It is profusely illustrated with six- 
ty illustrations nearly all from the pen of 
Wm. Goodrich Beal. The Maine coast is be 
coming more and more frequented by suw- 
mer resorters—bat the beauties of this par 
ticular spot have been overlooked by tonr- 
ists. This little souvenir can be obtained for 
25 cents. 

Mr. Cyrus Fuller, from whom a letter in 
regard to locating wells with a “divining 
rod“ was recently printed in the JOURNAL. 
sends additional details of his experience ib 
finding water by means of ahszaltwig. He 
gives an account of. being led blindfolded 
from place to place; and he says that when- 
ever he crossed a vein of water, although he 
could see nothing, down went the rod every 
time” until the parties who experimenten 
with him were satisfied of the truth of his 


The Business Woman’s Journal is a new 
paper devoted to the interests of women. 
published by the Mary F. Seymour Co., 38 
Park Row, N. Y. Price 55 cents a year—10 
cents a copy. This number handscmely il- 
lustrated with photo engravings of many cf 
the leading women of the country—notably 
Mrs. Stanton, Miss Anthony, Lucy Stone, Ka 
bella Beecher Hooker and others. Miss Sey- 
mour has made a great success of her steno- 
graphic business aud undoubtedly will of 
this new venture. There are to be severa! 
departments conducted by leading women. 


The enterprising Chicago Sunday Jerala 
announces its purpose of sending one of the 
lady teachers of the Chicago pubiic eschcols 
to Europe to spend the long vacation of the 
coming summer, defraying all the expenses 
of the trip. Any teacher connected with any 
public school of this city can be voted for and 
any person can vote on the following condi- 
tions: 

Get any copy of the Sunday J/erald,- cut 
out the ballot vou will find there, write on it 


the name of the taacher and her school and 
send it by mail, messenger, or any other way. 


to this [the Herald] office. 

You can vote for the same teacher as often 
as you please. Every time you get a ballot 
you can send in a vote. 

The only qualifications for voting is to cut 
out the ballot in the Sunday Herald and fill 
it out as directed above. 

But one teacher can be voted for on each 
ballot. gn 

Ballots containing the name of niore 
one teacher will not be counted. 

Remember that all lady teachers connected 
with any public school in the city, as princi- 
pal, assistant, substitute, director, music 
teacher, drawing instructor, or in any other 
way, can be voted for. 

See that your friends all get the Sunday 
Herald, and if they do not wish to use the 
ballot ask them to save it for you. 
Remember that every copy of the Sunday 
Herald contains one ballot and that every 
ballot means another vote. 

Any questions that may arise will be an- 
swered at once in the Herald. 

Read these rules carefully before vou send 
in your vote, and then address it: Vote for 
Popular Teacher, The Sunday Herald, Chi- 
cago. - 


The following remarkable story of premo- 
nition of disaster is told in connection with 
the explosion at the Moria colliery in Wales: 


Firemen of the pit-men who are always 
selected for gravity and responsibility—have 
heard inexplicable noises, “shouting” as 
they are described in the workings, and these 
have not been heard by one person alone, but 
by several, when in company examining the 
pit. Further, a miner returning to the sur- 
face felt himself to be accompanied by some 
invisible presence, which, although not seen 
by him, vias perceived by the banksman to 
land on the bank, and hastily make its way 
to the shed where the injured and dead are 
now carried. It is alleged that these strange 
phenomena were described previously to the 
explosion, and caused several colliers to re- 
fase to descead, in spite of their thus becom- 
ing liable to prosecotion. 


Says Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones in a sermon 
printed in Unity: “Men are looking over 
their denominational partition walls and 
their sectarian fences; and if the walls are 
too high to look over, they are either knock- 
ing them down or sealing them; anything to 
taste the freedom of the outside, anything to 
grasp the hand of the brother on the other. 
side, anything for the privilege of examin- 
ing the garden and the gardening that is out- 
side of their own garden-patch. So rapid is 
the advance of this gospel of fraternity that 
all the old established lines are growing 
blurred and confused. Nobody to-day knows 
where Presbyterianism ends and Unitarian- 
ism begins. I have done some little target- 
firing at Calvanism in my day and way, but 
the Presbyterian ministers have this last 
winter been saying harder things against 
the doctrines of John Calvin than I would 
care to. You have your notions of what or- 
thodoxy shou'd mean, at least of what it has 
taught, but after you read Lyman Abbott, 
Phillips Brooks and Cannon Farrar, you rub 
your eyes and wonder what has become of 
the old lines. Lou don’t know where you 
stand; or, what is more likely, you think you 
know "where you stand, but you cannot make 
out where they stand. 


x 


Readers of the JOURNAL who want a copy 
of the original Webster’ Unabridged Diction- 
ary will see by reference to our “advertising 
columns on the eighth page how to obtain 
one for a little money, or a dittle work. 


Passed to Spirit-Lite. 


Mrs. A. D. Webster. only daughter of Mrs Dr. C. L Scott 
of Chicago. passed ta spirit life froin Kansas City, Mo., May 
1. 1890. aged 27 years. Urs Wester was a mediniu ali 
her life, an bore her loug il ness and sntferines with gre at 

* x 


patience and fortitude. 
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Look ut For 


sudden changes 

of temperature! 

They produce 

serious derangements 
of the vital organs. 
Now is the time 

to strengthen ty 
the system with 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla. 
prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 


Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF CHRI TIAN SCIENCE will be 
conducted by Mra, Ursula N.G:stefeld, at the Sanita- |. 
rium, Bristol, Pa. Conuneted b; Mrs Kate 8 Peirce, Pri- 
mary Course, 12 Lessons. Basic statements of Christian | 
Science.” [Adapted to meet the neecs of those whe have ` 
had vo previous instruction.] Terms, £25,00. The Inter i 
mediate Course is a continuation of this teaching and shows | 
more ex austively how and why the application of there 


principles brings about a reneweu boty; the process bei ?- 


traced from the One «it d or God to Body or Flesh, ann the 
continuity fom the first to the last lowicaily e- “table hea 
Terms, $25.60 12 Lessons. Advanced Course, 12 Lessurs. , 
The interpretation of Genesis, and of its s- quence in the 
New Testament. Terms, 850.00. Tuition. pagable in att 4 
vane. 
Auguft öh. and on those dates only. The Sanitarlum, whic 
is in the suburbar. portion of the town, ano has a fine sha: iy 


Lessons ef each C urse will begin July 1öt. al į 


lawn and porches, will be open for patie! ts on May fin; 
provided the success of the Summer School is assvred bg that j 


date. Terms for board and treatment, or for board ont , 


from 58 to 816 per week, according to location of room oF i 


nuu ber of persons occup ivg 2 cow., Board can 


eeb t 


tained at lower rates in the town. Bristol is sitnated on wie | 


Delaware River, on the maln line of the Pennsyivania R.i 


road, about 20 mies from Philadelphia, and 70 mils trom | 


New York, Population. 7,000, 


y KEYSTONE MORTG AGE COMPANY Vak, 
offers guaranteed 7 per cent. Farm Morteages, E teetrie 
and Gas B: nds. Bank and other dividend paving stocks. As- 
dress us for particulars, Eastern office, 1328 Chesiunt St., 
Philadelphia. Pa. 
MONTANA. 


REAT FALLS, City of wondentut 


resources, immense water power, gold, silver, 
copper, le ad, lumber. coal, iron, cattle. horses, wool 
and agriculture, 2 8 nominal grow th. For fall 
particulars” address SEC TARY BOARD 

OF TRADE, Great Falls, Montana. 
ISSOULA Garden city of MONTANA. 
Railroad and manutacti ring Cite. 

tine water power, rich agricuitural bunds, mines, 

. lumber, ete. A prosperous city and rich counn g. 
Full p: irtieniurs. ine ming beautiful book, e Mis- 

SOULA ELLUSTRATED’ SENT FREE upon application to 
FAIRCHILD, CORNISH & CO., MISSOULA, MONT, 


SALT LAKE CITY. 


Grandest American Mountain Health ä 
Summer Resort. 


The beautiful city of the mountain region, and Capital P, 
Utah is unrqualied as a summer resort, Besides a wonder- 
ful climate it atfords the finest salt water bathing aud boat - 
ing in the world Unexcelled hot, mineral aud mesicinal 
springs and baths, rugged mountain scenery. camping, hunt · 
ing, fishing. together with good hotets, first-class amuse 
ments. goed schools. churches of leading denominations, 
and charming social conditions. 240.000 people bathed in 
the Great salt Lake lust year, 4.600 in one day. Impossible 
to siuk or drown. The present season opened May ist with 
indications of twice the attendauce of last year. Dress 
parade and military band concerts every afternoon by United 
States troops at Fort Douglass. Don’t make your summer 
plans till you have Investizated Salt Lake City, where busi 
ness Can be combined with pleasure. Rare opportunities for 
investment in a city of 50.000. developlug rapidly and 
splendid openings for business and manufacturing enter- 
prises. For illustrated pamphiets, special summer tourists 
rates or particular information, address 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Aberdeen, S 


Agents’ profits per month. Will prove it or pay 
forfeit, New portraits just out. A 83 50 Sample 
sent free to all. 

W. H. Chidester & Son, 28 Bond St. N. L. 


GREED OF GAIN 


and thirst for pleasure. The ruling passion 
ofthe human family. In grasping after rich- 
es the brain is taxed, the nervous system 
strained. In the pursuit of pleasure the body 
is tortured by fashion’s despotic sway; the 
hours designed for repose.are devoted to ex- 
hausting revelry; the stomach is ruthlessly 
imposed upon; pure water, the natural 
drink for all created beings, is ignored, and 
liquid fire is substituted until, ere we are 
aware of it, disease has fixed its iron P 
upon us. Then we look for the “remedy.” 
To the victim ofthese follies, we commend 
Dr. Tutt’s Liver pills. They stimulate the 
liver, strengthen the nerves, restore the ap- 
petite and build up the debilitated body. 


Tutt's Liver Pills 
MAKE A VIGOROUS BODY. 
Price, 250. Office, 39 & 41 Park Place. N. ce, 250. Oifice, 39 &41 Park Place. N. T. 


9525 


SURE CURE for PILES, $ SALT T RHEUM 


a wih Book, Said Gy all Fru gls on be HABE. GIB 
ew 00 0 ya ru San y 
Bon T3 Randolph St., Chlcug o. Price. Oe. 


CAMP MEETING! 


The First District Association of Spiritualists of Michigan 
will hold their Etghth Annual Camp Meefing at 


ORION LAKE, MICH., 


Commencing Satur tay, June 14, and ending June 23. 1890- 

Good speakers will be in attendance. Efficient manage- 
ment and ample accommodations will. as heretofore, mark 
the beautiful spot at Island Park, and all are cordially in- 
vited to attend. Grounds and msi ireo. 


WELL, President, 
MRS. F. E. ODELL, Secretary 


CAMP MEETIN Gt 


In ‘the interest of Harmonic Philosophy a Camp Meeting 
will be opened June 18. continuing till June 22, 1890, at 
the Rustic Place of James W. Waugh, 


MONTPELIER, IND., 


on the Fort Wayne, Cincinnati & Loutsville Railroad. 
Good speakers and test mediums will be present. Tent 
accommodations can be secured bz corresponding with 
James W. Waugh, Montpelier. Ind. This is a beautiful lo- 
enjoya — of recreation 


cation, where Spiritualists can el 
and rest. W. WAUGH. 
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TAROID 


th it Opportunity iy! 


ONLY $1.50 
For the Peerless Atlas of the Worla and The 
Chicago Weekly Times One Year. 


AS a concise and intelligent epitome of the world the Pear 
less Atlas is Equal to any $10.00 Atlas. 


i. 
i It nas handsomely colored Connt 5 Maps of all the States 
and Territories, with a number of double page maps to rep- 


resent the most Important States. 
All cuntries on the face of tre oarth are shown, and all 


large cities of ths worl, the Important towns and most of 


the vilages of the United stdtes are given; also the latest 
Rallroaud Maps. 

The great mass of E contained iu the Deserip- 
tive and Historical pages of ihe Peerless Atlas constitutes a 
whole librar; in itself. t 


Size—Open. 14 by 22 inehe-; closed, 14 by 11 iuchês,: 


WITH SUBSTANTIAL paper binding. 


The Weekly Times 


contains the best and mest complete details of cach 
history of the world, 
mocracy and of the great Nortnwest. 
51. Co a year, postage prepaid. 


Ac dress: THE ene TIMES CO., 
Chicago. 


22 n 
ant is devoten to the luterests of De- 


211. 


SALES SALESKER WANTED: 


H tredve 


Heaven Revised 


A Narrative of Personal Experiences 
After the Change Called Death. 


By MRS. E. B. DUFFEY. 
are 


An exchange in reviewing this work truly says: “This ts 


_ @ narrative of. personal experiences after death, of a spirit 
that returns and gives it graphitally, through the medium. 


It is Just. the thing for a neophyte to read, who desires to 


. know something of the beyond, being one of ‘the most com- 
, mon sense productions we have seen in Spiritual litera- 


for many a day. ** 


Another says: ‘ This is an exp sition of Spiritual philbso- 
phy. from the pen of one who is thoroughiy imbued with the 


i new light of Spiritual science, and there is nothing in the 
i work that can offend the most fastidious critic of the ortho- 
: gox school. Altogether it is well worth careful reading 


by all candid minds. 
Pamphlet, 191 pp. Pric>, 25 cents. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by the RELIGIO- Pain S - 
CAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago. osorm 


THE CHICAGO ADDRESS 


GMS OF THE TIMES 


From the Srandpoint of a Scientist 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE FIRST METHODIST 
CHURCH UNDER THE AUSPICES 
OF TEE - 


Western Society for Psychical Research 
—rEY— . 
Prof. ELLIOTT COUES, M. D. 


‘Member of the National Academy of Sciences; cf the London 
Society for Psychical Research, etc., etc. 


CONTENTS. 


The Woman Question. The Naros, or Cycle of Six Hun- 
The International Congress of Women, Tis 
Opinions of a Scientist. “Substantially True as Alleged” 
Phenomenal Spiritualism. Experiments with a Table. Test 
Conditions. The One Thing Indispensable. The Spritual- 
istic or the Theosopbic Explanation? Animal Magnetism 
and its dangers. The Great Power of the Magnetizer. Mag- 
netism tbe Pass Key to Psychic Science. The Biogen Theory. 
Tio ae Bedy. The Better Way. Natural Magic, The. 
utlook. : 


GATEWAY TO PSYCHICS 


And an invaluable stimulant and guide to the NOVICE IN 
THE STUDY OF THE OCCULT as well as a most 


EXCELLENT MISSIONARY DOCUMENT. 


Pamphlet. Price 15 cents. One Hundred copies, 510 
Fifty copies, $6; Twenty-Five copies $3.25. Special discoun 
on orders for Five Hundred copies. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by the RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHY.« 
CAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago. 2 


THE HISTORY GF THE CONFLICT 


BETWEEN 
. RELIGION AND SCIENCE - 


By JOHS W. PRAPER, M. D. 


1 Vol., 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.75. 


The conflict of which he treats has been a mighty tragedy of 
humanity that has dragged nations into vortex and involved 
the fate of empires, The work is full of instruction regarding 
the rise of the great ideas of science and philosophy; and de- 
scribes in an impressive manner and with dramatic effect, the 
way religious authority has employed the secular power to 
obstruct the progress of knowledge and crush out the spirit of 
investigation. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by the RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHI- 


CAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago. 


THE MELODIES OF LIFE, 


A New Collection of Words and Music for the 


CHO, CONGREGATION “AND SOCIAL CIRCLES 


Dy S. V. TUCKER. 
The Author Says. in preface: We have tried to comply wis 
` the wishes of others by writing easy and pleasing melo 
and in selecting such words as will be acceptable to m nS 


and find 2 response with the angels who may join us in the 


singing of them. 
Board cover. Price 50 cents; postage 5 cents extra. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by the RELIGIO- P - 
CAL PUBLISHING Hanser, Chiragn. aS ° N 


THE. WORKS j 


—.0F— 


DR. W. F. EVANS. 


The Influence of the Mind on the Body in 
Health or Disease, and the Mental 


Method of Treatment. 


THE PRIMITIVE MIND-CURE. The Nature and Power of 
Faith; or, Elementary Lessons in Christian. Philosophy 
and Transcendental Medicine. 

This work contains a full course of instruction in the phi- 

losophy and practice of the Mind-Cure. Extra cloth, 225 

DP. Retail price, 21. 50. Postage, 9 cents extra. 

{ 

THE DIVINE Law OF CURE. A Standard Work on the 
Philosophy and Practice of the Mind Cure a Reliable 
Text Bbok in all the Schools of Mental Healing. 

Extra cloth, 302 pp. Retail price $1.50. 


MENTAL MEDICINE: A Theoretical and Practical Treatise 
on Medical Psychology. 
This book contains a fuit exposition of the nature and laws 
of Magnetism, and its appiication to the cure of disease. 
Extra cloth, 216 pp. Retail price, E 1. 25. 


Soun. ADD ‘BODY; or, The Spiritual Science or Health and 


aa aoii 147 pp. Retail price, $1.00. 

All the above works of Dr. Evans are on the relation of 
Mind and Body, and commend themselves to men ot Sei- 
ence and to thinking people everywhere. > 


For sale, wholesale and retail, — the BRELIGIO-PHILOSOX HE 
CAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chi 


VIEWS OF OUR HEAVENLY HOME. 


A SEQUEL TO 


A STELLAR KEY TO THE SUMMER-LAND. 


_ By ANDREW JACESON DAVIS. 
In cloth bin ; 
‘game . 75 cents, postage 6 cents; in paper cover, 


le, wholesale at — b 
LishINe ‘House, Chicago. y the RELIGIO-PHTLOSOFHI-. 
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models at cost to any applicants to freely use the 
patents. Then the people and not speculators would 


‘death of one/of the parties. 


Joshua. 


EN 


l Voices from the People. 


INFORMATION ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS 


VICTOR HUGO’S CREED. | 


My soul drinks in its future life 
Like some green forest thrice cut down, 
Whose shoots defy the axeman’s strife, _ 
And skyward spread a greener crown. 


While sunshine gilds my aged head, 
And bounteous earth supplies my food, 
The lamps of God their soft lights shed, 
And distant worlds are understood. 


Say not my sou) is but a clod, 
Resultant of my body’s powers; 
She. plumes her wings to fly to God, 
And will not rest outside His bowers. 


* The winter’s snows are on my brow, 
But summer suns more brightly glow, 
And violete, lilacs, roses now 
Seem sweeter than long years ago. 


As I approach wy earthly end 
Much plainer can I hear afar 
Immortal eymphonies which blend. 
To welcome me from star to star. 


Though marvellous, it still is plain; 
A fairly tale, yet history; = 

Losing earth, a heaven we gain, 
With death, win immortality. 


For fifty years my willing pen, 
»In history, drama, and romance, 
With satire, sonnets, or with men, 
Has flown or danced its busy dance. 


All themes I tried, and yet i know _ 
Ten thousand times as much unsaid 
` Remains in me. It must be 60, 
Though ages should not find me dead. 


When unto dust we turn once more, 
We can say, One day’s work is done;“ 
We may not say, Our work is o’er,” 
For life will scarcely have begun. 


The tomb is not an endless night; 
It is a thoroughfare—a way 
That closes in a soft twilight 
And opens in eternal day. 


Our work on earth is just begun; 
Our monuments will later rise 

To bathe their summits in the sun, 
And shine in bright eternal skies. 


Looking Forward. 


To the Editor of the Retigio-Philosophical Journal. 


To me it seems strange that the few speculators 
in large tracts of land can prevent land limitation, 
which is so easily enforced by legislation, and when 
political stateconventions often have passed resolu- 


tions favoring it; and yet the legislatures controlled 
by the same party are prevented from passing the 


necessary Jaws by a few lawyers employed by the- 
speculators. This was the case in California when [ 
` was in the senate, and tried to carry out the ex 


Pressed will of the party in power. - 
The confiscation Oi the watered stock of corpora- 


tions is far more difficult, as many members of con- 


grees and of the legislature of the state have some 
of this stock, aud the corporations are, when united, 
able to control congress and legielatures. They will 
not always be able to do this, and that is the obly 
remedy I can see against the evils of trusts and mo- 
nopolies, as the courts of 
have failed in their efforts; and I think the bill be- 
fore congress, if it passes, will be equally a failure 
against trusts. The zamblers in stocks are too strong 
for courts or congress at present, but they are as 
really gamblers as are those the Chicago papers are 
trying to break up in Chicago. The stocks must, 
and will, be cut down to the cost ot cash value of the 
plants and then we shall be released from a burden 
of millions of interest bearing debts, 

The next gigantic evil to be remedied is the patent 
jaws which are not for the protection of inventors, 
but for monopolies that secure the patents of value 
to the people, and monopolize the manufacture and 
then contro] the prices. In this way the sewing 
women of this country have been actually robbed of 
‘many millions of dollars to enrich idle and worthless 


speculators who spend the money in Europe or in 


gambling in stocks. The farmers have been used 
equally as bad and robbed to ad equal extent. The 
monopolies while protected by the patents are able 


to get up manufactures to such extent that when the |. 
patent is out, no one can compete with them and 


they ‘still control prices, The remedy is very sim- 
ple, and easy, and 1 bave only seen one popular pa- 


- per advocate it, and that the Boston Herald; and it 


soon dropped it as it probably found itself “kicking 
against the pricks.” 

Congress should repeal the patent laws and retain 
the office and examining board and give every in- 
ventor a pension according to the value of his inven- 
tion and during his or. her life only, and furnish 


have the benefit of the discovers. There are many 
other lesser evils from which the people could be 


easily and readily relieved by legislation which I 


need not point out. One of them is the exemption 
of church property from taxation, throwing the bur- 
den over on other tax-payers who have no interest 
in these churches. Canfurnia bas the right law on 
this subject, and it is in ber constitution, and I am 
proud of having used my tongue and pen in its adop- 
tion. The homestead exemption laws should be 
changed so that no homestead could be taken or held 


and sold on mortgage any more than on execution 


and all property should be individualized to a wife, 
he same as to a husband, better before than after the 

It has always seemed unjust to me for the law to 
protect capital so much better than labor, as it does 


when it secures io a man who owns one half ofa. 


farm by mortgage title and makes the other owner 
and occapant pay him interest when he has worked 


_ the place all the year and lost his labor by a failure 


in the crops which was no fault of his. And again 
when the law lets up the Jabor and wages one day 
in seven as holy time for rest it never Jets up the in- 
terest on notes but lets them work all the Sun- 
gaye of the year and makes the suspended labor pay 
or i 

The banks should be held in and treated the same 
a3 other Corporations, or have no chartered privileges 
that individuals do no possess under the laws. There 


18 no Deed of any chartered banks where the nation 


provides the currency. I will attend to the social 
evils in my next. WARREN CHASE. 
Cobden, III. 


Biblical Incidents ‘ot Clairaudience, 
Ciairvoyance, Spirit Writing, and 
Spirit Materlalizations. ma 


Three men. (one called the Lord), talked and ate 
with Abraham. Genesis: chap. 18. Two angela 
talked and ate with Lot. Genesis: chapter 19, verses 


. 1, 2, 3. The angel who appeared to Moses in the 


burning bueb, and talked to him. Exodus: chap- 
ter 3. Daniel saw and talked with a so-called man, 
and who also touched Daniel. Daniel: chapter 10. 
Belshézzar saw fingers of a man’s hand write upon 
the wall. Daniel: chapter 5., Nebuchadnezzar saw 
a man in the miast of the fire of the furnace. Daniel: 
chapter 3. Jucab saw angels ascending and de- 
scending a ladder. Genesis: chapter 28. A spirit 
proposeth to tell a lie to Ahab to mislead him to his 
ruin. Second Chronicles: chapter 18, verse 21. A 
spirit passed before the face of Eliphaz. Jub: chap- 
ter 14, verees 15, 16 and 17. Woman of Endor called 
forth the spirit of Samuel, which talked to Saul, 
First Samuel: chapier 28. Elisha showed his ser- 
vants a mountain full of horses and horsemen. Sec- 
ond Kings: chapter 6, verse 7. Ezekiel was lifted 
by the bair of his bead between heaven and earth by 
spirit power, exeiciced in the form of a hand. 
Ezekiel: chapter 8, verse 3. A figure represented as 
Captain of the host of the Lord, drew a sword on 


through the mouth of the ass which he was riding. 
Numbers: chapter 22. An angel appeared to Gideon 
and talked to him. Judges: chapter 6. An angel 
appeared and conversed. with the wife of Manoah, 
Judges“ chapter 13. An angel appeared and re- 


buked the Jews at Bochim. Judges: chapter 2. A 


Seraphim laid a live coal on the mouth of Isaiab.. 


Isaiah: chapter 6. ; 
A Writing from the prophet Elijah, many years 


| after his death, to Jehoram, foretold future inci- 


mind will. believe that the creator ever sent an evil 


| of spirit return and materialization.) Paul exor- 


most bigh God. 


New York‘and Chicago 


Joshua: chapter 5, verses 13 and 14. An 
angel met Balaam, and proposed to talk to him 
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dents and misfortunes. Second Chronicles: chapter 
21. (According to the teachings of modern Spiritual- 
ism, this writing must bave come through the hand 
of some writing medium; or what other explanation 
can be given?) Saul was at times troubled with an 
evil spirit, which the Bible says was from the Lord. 
Samuel: chapter 15, verse 15. (But no intelligent 


spirit to trouble any one of his children.) The spir- 
it of Jeremiah, who had been dead many years, 
prayed for the Jewish nation. Second Maccabees: 
chapter 15, verse 14. (This book though held as 
apocrybphal by Protestants, was held canonical by 
the council of Trent, and is still held canonical by 
the Catholics and Jews. And here the question 
comes,--how could the prayer of the dead prophet 
have been made known unless through the speech 
or wriung of a living person, known in modern 
times as a medium?) The New Testament says 
that after the resurrection, graves were opened, and 
bodies of saints came out of their graves, and went 
into the city and appeared unto many. Matthew: 
chapter 27, verses 52 and 53. (One acquainted with 
the phases of modern Spiritualism, will clearly see, 
that said appearances of bodies, were simply spirit 
materializations.) The young man sitting in the 
eepuichre who talked to the two Mary's. Mark: 
Chapter 16, verses 5,6 and 7. Matthew: chapter 28, 
verses 2, 3, 4. 5. 6 and 7. The angel which struck the 
Chains from Peter’s hand, and released him from 
prison. The Acts: chapter 12, verses 7,8 and 9. The 
disciples would not believe that Peter was at the 
door; but said it was his angel. The Acts: chapter 
12, verse 15. (That Bible incident shows clearly 
that the primitive Christians believed in the power 


ciseth and expels from a young woman a spirit, 
though it had publicly through the young woman as 
a medium, proclaimed Paul was a servant of the 
The Acte: chapter 16, verses 16. 
17 and 18. The so-called evil spirit declared it knew 
Jesus and Paul, and caused its medium to assault 
Paul's enemies and drive them “naked and wound, 
-ed” out of the house. The Acts: chapter 19, verses 
15 and 16. Ab angel spoke to Philip and direeted 
him in bis travel. : chapter 8, verses 26 and 
29. A spirit called Poilip from the baptism o the 
eunuch to Azotus. The Acts: chapter 8, verses 39 
and 40. The two men in white appeared, bore tes- 
timony to the ascension. The Acts: chapter 1, verses 
10 and 11. The spirits of Moses and Elias appeared 
-and materialized, and were recognized by Peter, 
John and James. St. Luke: chapter 9. 

There are bodies terrestial aud Celestial. The dead 
is sown a natural body; itis raised a spiritual body. 
First Corinthians: chapter 15. Paul recommends 
the entertainment of strangers, for thereby some 
have eotertainod strangers unawares. Hebrews: 
chapter 13, verse 2, John recommends to make trial 
of the apirits to ascertain whrther they are of God. 
First John: chapter 4, verse 1. The angel of the 
Revelation retused to let John worship him, for he 
was a fellow servant of bis brethren the prophets. 
Revelations: chapter 19, verse 10. Ibid. chapter 22, 
verses 8 and Y. : 

These quotations show there were good and bad 
Spirits in ancient times, the same as Spiritualists, 
claim there are now; and these quotations show 
that the spirits in ancient times couid talk and write 
through mediums, and materialize as Spiritualiets 
claim they do now. And it is tor those who believe 
in the Spiritualism of the Bible, but disbelieve mod- 
ern Spiritualism, to prove the falsity of modern 
- Spiritualism, because there is a presumption in logic 
that if disembodied minds or souls ever had the pow- 
er to reappear and make manifest their presence 
to mortals in the flesh, that power still necessarily 
exists; for the language of Solomon, though a Bible 
lesson, is a philosophical fact that there is nothing 
new under the sun” in the great ene of na- 
ture. : ` le ry 
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Mrs. Maud Lord Drake in New Lork-- 
Her Idea ot What Constitues a True 
Spiritualist. 


To the Editor of the Religio-Philosophica! Journal 

At the regular meeting of the Psychical Society of 
New York City, on the 30ch ult., Mrs. Maud Lord Drake 
met many of her old-time friends and acquaintances, 
to whom it was the most enjoyable evening passed 
in many months, for she addressed them ana her re- 
marks thrilled their souls with the fiie of spiritual en- 
thuslasm, which she alone is capable of genera.ing. 
The hall was crowded to its utmost capacity, attract- 
ed by the announcement that the distinguished me- 
dium would speak and give tests. Mr. J. W. Fletch- 
er was one of the many notable mediums, as well 
as others, prominent in the business world who 
were present. 

She gave a number of teste--3trange skeptics hav- 
ing Ahe preference—and the way in which she re- 
lated the histories of their lives, and the incidenis 
connected with the articles which they presented, 
was very surprising. One man, who is not a Spirit- 
ualist, and who would not have his name published, 
was 80 completely overwhelmed by her abilities as a 
modern seer, tbat he 1etuctantiy took back bis ring 
which she held, but would have her continue 
her astonishing revelations. There were very many 
persons in the hall who, when she recited for them 
the incidents attaching to the treasured souvenirs of 
by-gone days, were anxious to admit that she wasa 
Marvel amongst women. 

Mr. J. F. Snipes presided, and in befitting words 
introduced Mrs, Drake, who, previous to her psycho- 
metric readings, made some remaiks of which we 
subj in the following: Why is it that people should 
look down upon mediums? It seems to me that in- 
stead of being ashamed of mediums, the people 
should be proud of those monitors and mouthpieces 
of the Spirit-world: . 

Diecredit has at times been brought upon Spiritual- 
ism which is followed by a great clamor; but peo- 
ple do not stop to consider that in all of the “isms” 
there is the dark with the light, and there is at times 
such an intermingling that it is hard to tell the one 
from ihe other. Spiritualism has that feature; so 
has the church. With all this, it is very seldom you 
hear about our people committing suicide. It is 
the rarest thing in the world to hear of a Spiritualist 
being a drinking man. 

The world keeps asking Have you heard from 
beyond?” “What news have you received?” And sci- 
entific. men are asking to-day: “What are the 
proofs?” And I tell you from my own knowledge 
that those silvery tongues which once made such 
music for our ears, can once more resume the facul- 
ty of speech,and be heard across the chasm of 
death. As long as we known the angels are with 
us, what a grand, beautiful thought it is! 

Tbe speaker related a case in which she was in- 
strumental in relieving a girl (one of the congrega- . 
tion of a leading Episcopal church) from obsession. 
This was the means of making the child's parents 
adopt Spiritualism, which, she said, they prize 
more than anything else under the sun. She then 
said: We can cast off those dark elements, and rise 
superior to those conditions that bold us as in a vice 
to the darker side of life. By struggling bravely for 
the right. path, we will ultimately reach the goal. I 
started out in life without an earthly guide, and 
though I have passed over burning ploughshares, 
the epirits have led me on to a haven of rest; and 
the angels will guide all those who wish to seek 
their aid. . as 

By prayer, by fasting, a by uplifting my soul to 


the higher influence, has this end been gained. 
People say there is n in prayer. I do not 
know what my life would have been without pray- 
er. No iyfluence ever came to me except through 


prayer, and by it I have always ascended the golden 


thread of hope. God has answered every prayer of 
mine. All my life I have endeavored to be honora- 
ble, just, and charitable, and now I feel that I am, 
absolutely, perfectly bappy. I feel as though my 
prayers have been answered; I da, not feel it—1 
know it. i . 

1 believe in prayer, because it is the great strong 
arm of the country that holds many a craven coward 
in fear of wrong-doing. I believe in real, true 
Christianity, and I think that by living a tender pure 
life we are going to unite our souls to the kingdom 
of heaven. I cannot but feel the magnetism of 
the glory that will shine above our way, though we 
may not have satins or jewele. We cannot have 
grand, good, pure lives, without an effort on our 
part. If you could bat know through what a se- 
pulchre of gloom L have come, you would know 
that all things to humanity is possible, but through ] 
fervent prayer and tbe intervention of the angels 
such a fate was averted. : 
Spiritualism’ gives unutterable satisfaction. It 
proves to mankind his existence beyond the grave, 
and furthermore, that you begin that existence as 
you have this life, morally, spiritually, and charac- 
terietically. oy 

Humanity arouses itself to the fact that we must 
know something of the hereafter. This makes you 
live grander and holier lives. You cannot have ex-. 


cesses of the flesh; you will not degrade this physi- 
cal man when you know the spirits are looking up- 
on you. 

Spiritualiem is bound to be the savior of the 
world. It has come to humanity when it needs it 
Most---when beset by materialism and atheism. And 
with the advancing light of Spiritualism, the dark 
shadows of those teachings will pass away. 

A unanimous vote of thanks was passed to Mrs. 
Drake, which she acknowledged in a storm of cheers. 

New York City. . SAMUEL WALSHE, Sec’y. 


Thoughts ot a Doubtiug Thomas. 


c the Edutur of the Religiu-Philcsopnical Journar 


Nothing is more usual than to hear such expres- 


siou® as proof positive—“a cargo of evidence,“ proof 
enough to convince the world. Another large class 
of Spiritualists decry the phenomena, as useless. 
This is as thougb the spectators to an opera, already 
secure of their seats should cry out against peopie for 
spending time now in buying tickete—forgetful that 
tickets alone form the open sesame to the enter- 
tainment. Those who believe they have sufficient 
proof that the so-called dead still live, and communi- 
cate with the living without having phenomenal 
proof thereof, are as much to be pitie i as they who 
know that spirits communicate, haviog some proof 
which they consider conclusive. No buman being 
in the flesh knows that spirits exist, independently 
of the body. 

Now J wish to have conceded in the first place the 
following lie: Evil spirite do not, and canaot con- 
trol mortals.” True, we see that they can, and do 
control in this sphere but when we get into the next, 
they cannot; then our mischievous propensities, 
and of course, our loves and hates will be changed! 


In a recent issue of the JUURNAL some writer ex- 


plained to us very intelligently, that mediums sit to 
be i..fluenced while the mind is in a kind of bypnoi- 
‘ic state embracing the foolish dogma that evil spir- 
its are going to take charge; and of course, I infer 
he means to say, that the medium is not at all labor- 
ing under the impression that good spirits may com- 
municate. Soon the medium (possibly a lady of re- 
finement) commences to use the most objectionable 
language, expressions not bers, and now we koow 
that she is laboring under a seif-bypnotic condition! 
Of course. Now whilea few miles east of Boston, 
on Massachusetts Bay, the idea occurred to me that 
the above state of facts being true—I could see clear- 
ly that when a medium sits down, surrounded by a 
select audience of good noble souls, who know 
fraud does not exist, say—a circle chosen from the 
correspondents of the oldest spiritual paper on earth; 
this medium becomes hypnotized and tb^ purported 
communications are again simply reflexed from the 
environment. I claim that be who will admit my 
premises, and deny my conclusions, must be a mere 
western man. . 

Then so far we learn that when it would seem 
that evil spirits are in control that the appearance is 
simply phenomenal, and that (sequentially) when 
good moral communications are received they are 
also phenomenal—nothing more. But iet us not 
stop here. Our self-styled leaders have gone so far as 
to show us that Allan Kardec, in good faith obtained 
communications from spirits (?) proving reincarna- 
tion. Home explains this by showing that Kardec 
influenced these mediums and that they reflected his 
views; another powerful weapon causing me to 
donbt the entire theory. Let us suppose now that 
a sweet loving mother with bruised heart whose 
only cbild has just died should approach a lady me- 
dium. The latter, let us suppose is a lady of refiue - 
ment, andis extremely sensitive. These two ladies 
have spiritual natures, and each can feel the sphere 
of the other. Asthe sensitive becomes passive, the 
woes of the stricken mother penetrate the sensitive 
sphere of the medium--at once she feels the p: ext 
ence of the lost one who is causing the mothe:’s 
yearning heart to reach out toward the fountain 
source of all love and light; she almost knows 
what that mother knows--ste feels the mother’s 
lose. Let us pause here a moment again to quote 
from our leaders—“The spirits of the living can in- 
fluence us as well as those of the dead.“ Taus then 
the spheres of the medium aud mother are mingled 
as one; but the medium: (honest and puie) has 
taught herself though unconsciously to give voice to 
her feelings as voices from the departed. She is not 
wholly hypnotized but retains a modicum of her- 
self and thus prattles—talke to that grief stricken 
mother and imparts incidents in the mother-heart, 
which are tests, indeed of that “angel darling,” now 
no longer dead; but she speaks and says, mamma 
do not weep grandpa brings. me to you every day. 
Lam often with you and. your grief makes me sad 
dear mamma.” 

This is the doctrine of Spiritualism, and the self- 
bypnotized medium unconsciously gives utterance to 
a theory, the result of education aud eentience. In 
that hour there is a baimy influx of delicious light 
poured into tbat aching heart which heals the 
wound and fille the void. Life has now assumed a 
brigbter aspect--she is happy; and as she treads un 
air on her homeward journey freed from her lead- 
en weight of sorrow, she says in her maternal beart, 
“Oh the joys of heaven I now know that there is a 
life beyond, and that I shall again meet wy darling.“ 
O happy delusion! but since the medium can be in 
fluenced by a wortal, may it not be she was thus 
influenced now? Why attempt to call in the super- 
mundane and mysterious to account for a thing 
which does not require their aid? But another en- 
thusiast being somewhat rational says, “I can see 
that this method is possible but the next medium 
may see the darling, and behold her with her arms 
about the mother’s neck--may bear the still spirit 
voice, and give the words containing still further 
tests. I answer that our English and American 
psychic societies have with great reason shown tol- 
erably well that spirits may be seen by sentients 
where common sense would dictate they are not 
present; as take the case of the old woman beaten 
to death by her husband, still appearing to.the sen- 
sitive, to be lying there on the bed, and the many cases 
of haunted houses. A sensitive, (psycho sentient) 
may see the dog with paws upon his master’s lap; 
the cat upon the rug—are these things present? Is 
it not probable then that clairaudience and clair- 
voyance are conditions of the sentient produced by 
his surroundings? Andrew Jackson Davis in whose 
honesty [have almost sublime faith—queried with 
the philosopher Galen as to how so vast a multitude 
could be suspended in the air! 


of absurdities is reached in the answer. Look 
yonder said Galen, do you see that?” “I looked and 
beheld greatly to wy surprise, an immense body of 
hailstones suspended motionless in the air, and 
weighing as I suppose many thousands of tons,” 
etc., etc. Now I think that when Mr. Davis penned 
that.he was in New York. In Boston he could bave 
seen up over the edge of the clouds, and would have 
known that hail does not lie in that form. Now, 
Mr. Davis being better educated would say, that hail 
is formed in its downward course. I do not intro- 
duce this in disparagement of Mr. Davis, but sim- 
ply to take so shining an example as he, and prove 
that even he labored under this delusion. If. then, 
it is to eney for the spirit of the individual to lull the 
physical brain into passiveness, and then mount the 
throne of oratory, what sense is there in saying it 
does these thinge sometimes, but often these things 
come from another sphere? 

But still it is urged that the dying, when the soul 


is floating between this world and the next, get. 


glimpses into that life and behold those whom they 
knew in earth life. Yes, yes; we all know that. 
The dying Christian often sees Jesus, sometimes God 
bimself; the Jew never sees Jesus; the Mohamme- 
dan often sees Mohamet, while the uninformed rus- 
tic sees angels with full fledged wings. We may not 
when dying, be under the immediate sway. of any 
one ‘individual, yet it is fair to say that in death our 
ideas have taken on a kind of individuality and that 
they are in accord with this individuality. 


But what about physical phenomena? Now while 


I bave seen about all kinds of so-called spiritual phe- 
nomena, I am inclined to think that it is more dif- 
ficult to account for the pbysical than for the 
mental phenomena. I woulu suggest, however, that 
if we can only have the geneiai theory admitted 
that evil spirits do not communicate, we are 
at the end of the investigation. For through 
table tipping and rapping we receive the most 
outrageous lies, and even immoral teaching 
possible. Let us say, though that this is done by 
evil spirits, and we can account for nothing. Home 
strongly intimates that the: e table tippings are de- 
Iuslve— perhaps he ought to know in fact be seems 
to have no faith in any phenomena except his own; 
and perhaps he is partly right. Now I bave spread 
upon the record the chief causes of my doubt. A 
few lines more and I shall close. That there ceems 
to be a kind of intelligence out side of us, is true. 


In our first ignorance and childish simplicity the 


phenomena are amply sufficient to satisfy. But the 
more we learn of nature’s occult laws, the more 
doubtful we become. It may be that our own spir- 


i Queer it should be a. 
query, if they were lighter than air. But the climax’ 


itual natures do all that is done—our own spirit may 
give our views, and our ardent hopes may cause us 
to add the intelligence. We see so many ways in 
which we might be deluded tbat when thought 
picks us up and soars away with us upon ber downy 
wings—then in the regions of pure rationalism, we 
are forced to exclaim, nescio! nescio! l 
Concordia, Kansas. B. R. ANDERSON. 


Encouraging. 


To the Editor of the Roligio- Philosophical Journal, 


Some one has sent the writer a sermon preached 
in Chicago by Prof. Swing. 
ing Gospel,“ It is fragrant with the sanctity of the 
Cloth; but between the lines one discerns the grow- 
ing puipit as well. It is one of Prof. Swiog's hap- 
piest efforts, and its expansive views show him to be 
one of the new age apostles. He sees something 
in Christianity besides the mere technique of the 
pulpivs platitudes and the wail of our ordinary 
ctiurcbiapity. One would think his spirit had been 
refreshed dy a baptism of the spirit---especially that 
spirit which is now inspiring the true with; a faith 
that takes in the entire humanity. What Spiritual- 
ism bas taugbt for over forty years and what Christ 
taugut eighteen centuries ago---the brotherhood of 
tiau—is now slowly taking the’ place of sanctified 
separalism—ioherited by the church from Judan- 
ism. Prof. Swing empuasizes the fact with more 


than his usual eloquence. : Ca 
The expressions which are given in this sermon of 
a growing gospel should give Spiritualists en- 
couragement. It is some evidence that the work 
which bas been done by spirits and men ia bearing 
fruit, aud that ere Jong our long forgotten world 
will be recognized as the true theater for the re- 
demption of the race. We will work for man’s wel- 
fare here and now—rather than look to a hereafter 
fur the cure of all our material and spiritual ills, 
Spiritualism and science are the twin forces which 
come tosbow what true Christianity may become 
the growing gospel of the world. Both work for 
man as man each shares the glory of this new gos- 
pel of to-day. N 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 


The Medium Colchester. 


w the Editor. ot tne Religio-Phitusophical Journar 


In the summer of 1865, I was engaged with two 
brothers in sinking oil wells at Pit Hele iù Penn- 
sylvania. At this time everything was booming there. 
Money was plenty, speculators, gamblers and other 
evil disposed persons crowded into the village. 
Among the number whom I saw there was Col- 
Chester, a famous spiritual medium. Whether he 
was bonest or not I cannot say--some doubted bis 
sinceriiy and others believed that he was a truthful 
and reliable Spiritualist. He had one fault. He was 
a very intemperate drinker. 

He held a séance at this place one evening ina 
small tent, and charged a fee of fifty cents to each 
person who had a sitting. I was well convinced 
long before this time of the reality of Spiritualism, 
but 1 had a younger brother also, who was very set 
in his opinion and who believed Spiritualism was a 
great numbug. : f 

Alter some solicitation he, and another brother 
went with me to visit Colchester ın his tent. 
We found him seated behind a table lighted up with 
a dim oil lamp. My doubting brother who was un- 
‘kaown to the medium, sat on one side of the table, 
and C. requested him to write any name he saw fit 
on a piece of paper, fold it up and place it in a bat. 
This was done. Tbe medium in a moment held up 
his hand and pointed a finger and said: “I see the 
name of Dr. J. H. (our father) in brilliant letters 
over the top of your head.“ He spoke the name in 
full. This very much astonished my skeptical 
brother. In fact he was dumb- founded. He tried 
several other tests and each was true. Others called 
to see C., and they were amazed with the wonders 
they saw and heard. What became of him I know 
not, I presume he passed away into the spirit land, 
years ago. ; W. C. H. 

Sodus, N. Y. : 
Against Capital Punishment. 


A petition is in circulation in England for the 
abolition of capital punishment. Tune reasons set 
forth by the petitioners are these. os 

ist. Because capital punishment does not prevent 
or diminish the crime of murder. 

2ud. Because such a form of death is a relic of 
bai barism, and completely out of touch with the na- 
tional opinion and feeling of this nineteentn cent- 
ury. N i 

3rd. Because the error of cutting sbort the life of 
innocent persons (too often occurring) is an irrepar- 
able wrong to the nation. 

4tb, Because violent death by strangulation (even 
if it satisfies the vengeance of imperfect human law) 
is a national disgrace, and is opposed to the highest 
instincts of bumanity. 

Light, London, publishes these reasons and com- 
menis as follows: : 

Being in substantial agreement with the reasons 
given, and wholly agreeing with the prayer of the 
petition, we shall be glad to allow a copy of the doc- 
ument to lie on the table of our reading-room, and 
will receive authorised signatures as above, 

For surely the worst use that we can put a man 
to is to hapg him, whatever he may have done, 
Surely it is not in accordance with our beliefe as 
Spiritualists to cut short this life of probation for 
whatever plausible reason. The voice of the public 
conscience is shown to be against the practice by the 
fact that considerable‘agitation arises in each fresh 
case of the death-sentence for a reprieve or pardon 
to the criminal. 
iation: we have learned that the fear of the gallows 
is no deterrent from crime; we have taken one step 
in making executions private, forced thereto by the 
ghastly scenes that attended publicity, It remains 
to take the farther step of total abolition. 


A Revelation trom Dreamland. 
“A strange story comes from Northamptonshire. 
A woman having disappeared, a neighbor dreamed 
that her body was at the bottom of a certain well, 
and there, in truth, it was found when search was 
made. This extraordinary incident ts not explicable 
by any knowledge we possess respecting mental 
phenomena and occultism. Recent scientific obser- 
vations in Paris and elsewhere have estavlished be- 
. yond the possibility of doubt that hypnotism is a 
reality, aud that the mind of one person can so in- 
fluence that of another as to convince it of the act- 
uality of suggested impressions. Whether thought- 
reading be a mental operation or, as materialiste 
contend, merely attributable to unconscious muecu- 
lar indication, certain it is that very remarkable feats 
bave been aecomplisbed by its means. But how ac- 
count for a dream such as tbat under considera- 
tion? Nobody except a Spiritualist would enter- 
tain the possibility of any rapport existing between 
a living person and a dead one. This particular 
dream seems to be associated with a certain class of 
phenomena to which the name of clairvoyance has 
been given. People now-a-days, however, are skep- 
tical about the reality of clairvoyance, and their 
skepticism has been strengthened by the exhibitions 
of impudent impostors. The Nortbamptonshirerus- 
tic's dream will, therefore, be regarded. rather as 
a curious coincidence thau as a peychological pbe- 
nomena.”---Daily News. ` [Onr contemporary is be- 
bind the times in his views of coincidences and 
curious psychclogical phenomena. The Spiritual- 

ists could furnish him with ten thousand of su 

cases.--Ed. T. W., The Two Worlds.) ` 3 


The Army of the Potomac. 


When Lincoln and Grant and Sherman, firmly 
holding behind them the vengeful passions of the 
Civil War, put out their victorious arms to the South 
and said, We are brethen,” this generous and pat- 


riotic army joined in the glad acclaim and welcome 


with their fervent “Amen.” Twenty-two years have 
come and gone since you marched down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue past the people's representatives, to 
whom you and your Western comrades there com- 
mitted the Government you bad saved and the liber- 
ties you had redeemed; past Americans from whose 
citizenship you had wiped with your blood the only 
stain, and made it the proudest of eartbly titles. 
Call the roll. The names reve: berate from earth to 
heaven. “All present or accounted for.” 
living answer for the dead; there the spirits of the 
dead answer for the living. As God musters them 
out on earth, He enrolls them above; and - as the Re- 
public marches down the ages, accumulating power 
and splendor with each succeeding century, the van 


It is headed a “Grow-. 


‘and walked away. 


-done that could be in bonor of the occasion. 


-cidence. 


„ably higher than that of any other country. 
‘proportion of deaths among the foreign born, as 


We have outlived the days of retal- j: 


money they have earned here. 


Here the- 


An Elephant’s Self-Denial. 


While in England Captain Marryat, the novelist, 
was intensely interested in the devotion and self-de- 
nia) of a hugeelephant. The beast was defending 
himself from swarms of mosquitoes, using a large 
brauch to keep them from tbe crannies and cracks 
of his thick hide. His persecutors were still annoy- 
ing him greatly, as was evident from hie motions, 
when his keeper appeared with a little child. This 
he laid down before the animal, saying: Watch it!” 
The elephant immediately broke 
off a smali whisk from the large bough, and, instead 
of fanning bimeelf, directed his attention driving 
away every moequito from the infant. 


thus setting, though a brute, an example of devotion 
which few men would have imitated. 


A Correspondent of the Richmond Democrat and 


. Chronicle, writes that in a recent conversation with 


Mrs. General Grant, the latter related the following 
interesting incident: 

“When I was a girl I lived in the South. My peo- 
ple often visited New Orleans, and I had a great de- 
sire to do so myself. One night I had a dieam. I 
thought I was in New Orleans, and the people turned 
out in great multitudes and gave me a grand ovation. 
The streets and walks were carpeted and every Hae 
| ut, 
though I was permitted to participate as fully in the 
festivities, as though all had been: done in my honor, 
it seemed in my dream that it was done in honor of 
another associated is some way with me. The 
dream came true in every particular when I went to 
New Orleans with General Grant? Nothing could 
exceed the enthusiasm with which tue Southern 


people received him during our journey through the 


South.” l 

Mrs. Grant said that near the close of his second 
term as President, General Grant used often to re- 
ceive a dozen letters a day urging bim to run for a 
third term. He had no thought of doing so, but the 
people of the South greatly desired it at that time. 

Says Frederic Harrison in “Report of Industrial 
Remuneration Conference”: ‘To me, at least, it 
would be enough to condemn modern society as 


hardly an advance on slavery or terfdom, if the per- 


manent condition of industry were to be that which. 
we behold, that ninety per cent. of the actual pro- 
ducers of wealth have no home that they can call 


their own beyond the end of the week; have no bit 
of soil, or so much as a room that belongs to them, 


have nothing of any kind except as much old fern- 
iture as will go in a cart: have the precarious 
chance of weekly wages which barely suffice to 
keep them in health; are housed for the most part 
in places that no man thinks fit for his horse; are 
separated by so Narrow a margin from destitution, 
that a month of bad trade, sickness or unexpected 
lose, brings them face to face with hanger and 
pauperism ....Tbis ie the normal state of the aver- 
age workman in town or country. 


Notes and Extracts on Miscellaneous 
l Subjects. 


— 


A tea trust has been formed in Tokio, in Japan, 
fer the purpose of restoring the declining tea trad 
of that country. ; 

Zinc-covered kitchen tables are finding favor uow 
with housewives and servanis. They are easy to 
keep clean and are exceedingly durable. 

The Supreme Court of'the United States is three 
years bebind in its business, which is piling up ata 
rate that is likely to set the court still further in ar- 
rears, ' _ 9 . 

Of Robert C. Winthrop, who is on his annual visit 
to Washington, it is remarked that no one perceives 
any change in bim. He bids fair to rival Bancroft 
in the vigor of his age. . 

Dr. King, physician-in-ordinary to a distinguish 


statesman of China, is an American woman. She 


has an extensive practice in Shanghai, and her surg- 
ical operations have attracted wide attention. 


_ Jobn B. Parshall, a compositor in the Delhi, N. V., 


Gazette office, recently set ap the notice of three 
golden weddings. He set up the mariiage notices of 
the same couples fifty years ago—a remarkable coin- 
Mme. Carnot, wife of the French president, visits, 
hospitals, assists at bazars, entertains all classes and 
is kind to everybody. She buys the laces. of which 
she is so fond, in Rrance, and will have no dealings 
with foreigners. 


that costs $30 an ounce; she can't hear a piece of 
muslin that has been starched, and the touch of vel- 
vet, she says. makes her flesh creep; she ‘hates the 
world, likes to offend it in her books and shock it 
with her manners. 


The Republique Francaise gives a long account of 
a learned seal, who comes when called, gives his paw 
or rather his flipper to any one when properly intro- 
duced, walks from his boarding house to the circus 
where he is exhibited, but strangely enoagh insists 
on riding in a carriage when it rains. ' 


In Massachusetts the birth rats of the native popu- 


lation is 18 per 1,000, while that of the foreign pop- 
ulation is more than 54 per 1,000, which is a 
8 


compared with the natives, is 1 to 3. 
A Malne woman gives the secret of her wonderful 


success in raising calla lilies. She says she allowed her 


calla plants to rest during the summer, repotting 
them in the fall in good rich earth which contained 
much ammonia. The plants were then trimmed 
and moss placed on the earth to retain the moisture. 


Last week Queen Victoria. summoned a photo- 
grapher to Alx-lee-Bains all the way from Cannes, in 
order that he might take a series of portraite of her- 
self and those members of the royal family who are 


staying with F One iarge photograph was taken . 
ou 


of the whole 
‘dren. : ; 
Herr Bebel, the German. socialist, is a genuine 
workingman. He started as an ivory-turner and 
even now when something displeases him in the es- 
tablisbment ot Feslieb & Bebel. at Leipzig, of which 
he is a partner, he tucks up his eleeves and shows 
ieee or obstinate workman “how it should 
one. 


p including the Connaught chil- 


One cause assigned for the healthfuluess of Chin- 


ese Cities is that the people boil all water intended 
for drinking. They never drink cold water. The 
national beverage, tea, is always “on tap.“ even in 
the houses of the poor. Every little hamlet, too, has 
a shop where hot water can be bought for a trifling 
sum at any hour of the day or night. , 
M. @Harancourt, author of “The Passion. Play,” is 
a marquis of undoubted nobility. ` In point of aristo- 
cratic height in Lorraine, it was impossible, before 
it was annexed to France, to get higber than the 


four nobles who were styled Les Quatre Chevaux. of 


whom be was one. From poverty he drcpped his 
rank. He is described as the ugliest man in France. 


It appears that of the immigrants coming to this 


country more Italians go back to their native land 


than of any other nationality. They come -bere in 


the early spring, work through the summer and fall 


and thea take passage for home with nearly all the 


chase return tickets and return to the United States 
the following spring. 


The German emperor has just ordered the com- 


pletion of the disarmament of Coblenz, formerly one 
of the strongest fortrésses in the empire. Changes- 
in the methode and implements of war, as well as 
in the stretegical situation in Germany, reduced it to 
a fortress of the third class ten years or more ago, 
and its disarmament has been contemplated by the 
German millitary authorities ever since. 

One result of Prince Sismarck’s retirement will, 
perhaps, be a notable improvement in the eyesight 
of his countrymen. German oculists almost unani- 
moualy attribute the extraordinary prevalence of 
pregbyopia and other defects of vision in the father- 


land to the use of the national blackletter type in K 


school books. Prince Bismarck has always resolute- 
ly stood upon the ancient ways in tbis matter, and 


has opposed the substitution of the Roman for the l 
Gothic character in German books. 
typographical reform is now hopeful of succeeding | 


The party of 
in its object. — 


A remarkable occurrence is reported by a native 


Japanese newspaper. Scientists assign its cause to 


vacuum due to atmoepherio changes, while the vil- 


t 


maY 17, 1890. 


will be led by the Army of the Potomac.—From Or- 
ations and After-Dinner Speeches of Chauncey M. 


Depew, Cassell Publishing Company, New York. 


@ contin-" 
ued this until the keeper returned two boars after,’ 


‘Ouida uses scent in her bair and on her eyebrows | 


They invariably pur- , 


— 


were 
„ 


MAV 17. 1890. 


2, lagers think it to be the work of devile. The. cir- 
ij i cumstances are as follows: A wan suddenly falls 
: down while walking in the open air or in a house, 
when a slit in the flesh from one inch to one inch 

and a half in length and about an inch in depth. is 

found, the place principally attacked being the legs. 
At the time not much pain is felt, but half an bour 
“hee afterward the pain increases as the blood begins to 
flow. The wounds are said to be very difficult to cure. 


5 THE SPECTRUM. 

t ? $ -i 

: ‘How many colors here do we see set, . 
Like ripgs upon God's finger? Some say three, 

Some four, some six, some seven. All agree 

‘To left of red, to right of violet. 


Waits darkness deep as nicht and black as jet, 
And so we know what Noah saw; we see 
Nor less nor more—of God's emblazonrx 

A shred —a sign of glory known not yet. 


If red can glide to yellow, green to blue, 
What joys may yet await our wider eyes 
When we rewake upon a wider shore! 
What deep pulsations exyuiste and new! 
What Keener, swifter, raptures may surprise 
Men born to see the rainbow and no more. 
_ Academy. 


— Oe enega eg To 


THE VOICEFUL WAVES. 


The voiceful waves! I love at night to stand 
5 Mad with strange yearnings on the shelly sand, 
i To watch the foam flowers fade beneath my feet, 
f And guess what words the lisping combs repeat. 
: Then, if a ship’s spare, like a full-apr- ad band. 
Within tbe rouad red moon are framed complete, 
I seem to fiy to tropic islands sweet, i 
Where dusky creatures liet upon the strand - 
; The voiceful waves. 


—— T 


aam B afa 1 


2 At morning, too, when ses gulle, white and fleet, 
oa Swim through the mists with measured pinion beat, 
I almost hear in forests old aud grand = 
The unseen winds—I hate this gold-cursed land. 
And they have told me of some safe retreat, . 
see The voicefal waves. 
—{George Horton. 
J. G. Jackson writes: My brother J. had some 
very peculiar test manifestations the otber day be- 
fore Mre. Brown, medium, 951 Hutchinson street, 
5 One spirit manifested himself, giving 
his name J. P., who said he married Hannah J., and 
was accidentally killed in the West. Bat brother J. 
did not know of it until upon going home to his. 


* 


hee l wife she re-called tbe fact tbat a certain J. P. did 


marry a distant cousin of his, H. J., and that J. P. 
was killed (in Kansas I believe it was) by an enraged 
bull. Not much mind reading about that! Another 
man appeared carrying a bag of money, who said he 


bad been a great railroad map, and bis name was 


McC.. of Wilmington, Del. Brother J. recognized 
him at once. He said througb the meduim, “Here, 
you take tbis bag, its no use to me How; you are. J 
guess, middling poor, but- not half as poor as. I 
am—I have not gota d cen This ia spirit- 
ual philosopby, when men selfishly pile up millions, 
and acquire nothing else. ue >a 


Said: Senator Fritz of Milwaukee, recently 
before a body of German friends of the Bennett law: 
“We have too many German papers anxious to pro- 
vide for their future. Those papers do not want the 


- Germans of this country ta read Eiglish newspapers; 


they are afraid that their subecribers will soon be 
gone. It is a natural impulse, against which all war 
N Is fruitless. As soon as we begin to speak and read 
„English we drop the German paper and take the 
Englieh daily, which presents more news and in a 
better shape. Nobody will deny it. The number of 
readers of German newspapers is growing less. 
Our children could not be hired to read them. 
`- Therein lies the root of this entire agitation.” : 


W. C. Waters, referring to Rev. J. Merri- 
field’s article published in a late JOURNAL writes: 
J am an old man, waiting among the evening sbad- 
ows for the time of my departure. For more than 
thirty years I have been gathering the best thoughts 

— I could find in spiritual literature, but bave neyer 
met with a newspaper article containing so much 
profound and far reaching thought, as the article on 
“Creation and Revelation,” in the JOURNAL of April 
26, 1890. There must be many Spiritualists able to 
appreciate it. ' 


Spirit Workers in the Home Circle is an autobio- 
graphic narrative of psychic phenomena in daily 
family life, extending over a period of twenty years, 
by Morell Theobald, F. C. A. Price, $1.50, postage 

cents. i ; , 


Transcendental Physics, being an account of ex- 
wia perimental investigation of Prof. Zollner with the 
i medium, Henry Slade. This work has lately been 
reduced to 75 cents, postage 10 cents, and is ex 

tensively called for and real. ; 


Beecham’s Pills cure sick-headache. 


The History of Christianity is out in a new edition, 
price, $1.50. The works of Henry Gibbon are ciassed 


standard works and should be inthe ibrary of all 
thoughtful readers. We are prepared to fill any and all 
ers. 


- Heaven Revised is a. narrative cf personal experi- 
ences after the change called death, by Mrs. E. B. 
Duffey. The story is told in a most interesting and 
delightfal manner and will please all who peruse it. 
Now is the time to order. Price 25 cents. 


Prof. Alfred R. Wallace's pamphlets. If a man die 
shall he live again? a lecture delivered in San Fran’ 
cisco, June 1887, price 5 cents, and A Defense of Mod 
ern Spiritualism, price 25 cents, are in great demand - 
Prof. Wallace believes that a superior intelligence 18 
necessary to account for man, and any thing from his 
pen on this subject is always interesting. ; 


Consumption Surely Cured, 8 
TO THE EDITOR :— - ae, 

Please inform your readers that I have a positive 
remedy for above named disease. By ite timely use 


thousands of hopeless cases have been permanently 


cured. I ebali be glad to send two bottles of my 
` remedy FREE to apy of your readers who have con- 
sumption, if they will send me their Express and P. 
O. address. Respectfully, : 
i T. A. SLOCUM, M. C., 181 Pearl St., New York 


Tho Ligbt of Egypt is creating much interest 
and is a work well worth a careful perusal. It is 
sure to create a sensation and be productive of last- 
ing results. For pearly twenty years the writer bas 
been deeply engaged in investigating the hidden 
realms of occult force. It will interest Spiritualists 

and all students of the occult. Finely illustrated 
e with eight full page engravings. Price, $3.00. 


‘Mrs. Winslow Soothing Syrup for 
Children Teething,” softens the gums, reduces in- 
flammation. allays pain, cures wind colic. 25c.a 

85 : : 


bottl 4 
` O RELIGIO-PRILOSOPHICAL PERE Tracte, em- 


bracing tbe following important subjects: The 
Summerland; The True Spiritualist; The Responsi- 
bility of Mediums; Denton and Darwinism; What is 
Magnetism and Electricity? Etc. A vast amount of 
reading for only ten cents. Three copies sent to ene 
address for 25 cents. ; : 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICE. 


The RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL will be 
sent to new subscribers, on trial, twelve weeks for 
fifty cents. me . 

Subscribers in arrears are reminded that the year 
is drawing to a close, and that the publisher has 
trusted them in good faith. He now asks them to 
cancel their indebtedness and remit for a year in ad- 
vance. s i 

- Readers having friends whom they would like to 

i see have a copy of the JOURNAL, will be accommo- 
dated if they will forward a list of such 
this office. : 

The date of expiration of 
printed with every subscriber’s address. Let each 
ubscriber examine and see how his account stands 
Back numbers of any particular date over four. 
weeks old. 10 cents each. 


2 
7 


F: ‘When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop them 


names to 


‘the time paid for, is | 


-© RELIGIO-FHILOSOPHICAL JOUR A. 


B Stomach and Liver derange- 
ments—Dyspepsig, Biliousness, Sick- 

Headache, and ContYpation—find a safe 
and certain relief in 

Ayer’s Pills. In all. 

cases where a ca- 

thartic is needed. 
these Pills are recom. 
mended by leading 
physicians. 

Dr. T. E. Hastings, 

of Baltimore, says: 

A Axer's Pills‘arethe - 

best cathartic and 

aperient within the 
reach of my profes- 
> Sion.“ 

Dr. John W. Brown, of Oceana, W. 
Va., writes: I have preseribed Ayer’s 
Pills in my practice, and. find them ex- 
cellent I urge their generai use in 
families.“ : , 

“Fora number of years I was afflicted 
© with biliousness which almost destroyed 
my health. I tried various remedies, 
but nothing afforded me any relief until 
I began to take Axer's Pills.“ -G. S. 
Wanderlich, Seranton, Pa. 
“Ihave used Ayer's Pills for the past 
thirty years, and am satisfied I should 
not be alive to-day if it had not been 
‘for them. They cured me of dyspepsia 
when all other remedies failed, and their 
occasional use has kept me in a healthy 
condition ever since.“ — T. P. Brown. 
Chester, Pa. 5 SAAN 
“Having been subject, for years, to 
- constipation, without being able to find 
much relief, I at last tried Ayer’s Pills, 
and deem it both a duty and a pleasure 
to testify that I have derived great ben- 
_ efit from their use. For over two years 
-past I have taken one of, these Pills 
every night before retiring. I would not 
willingly be without them.“ — G. W. 
Bowman, 26 East Main-st., Carlisle, Pa. 
“Ayer’s Pills have been used in my ` 
family upwards of twegty years, and 
have completely verifi all that is 
claimed for them. In attacks af piles. 
from which I suffered many years, they 
- afforded me greater relief than any med- 
-_ icine I ever tried.“ — Thomas F. Adams, 
Holly Springs, Texas. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggiste and Dealers in Medicine. 


GREATEFUL—COM TORT ING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


end a properiy nourished frame.“ - Civil Service Gazette. 


nalf-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 3 : 
JAMES EPPS &CO. Homenpathic Chemists, 


: l l London, England. 
$75.00 10 $250.0 


B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, va. 


broughout tne cauntry. 
his treatment cali upon or send a two cent starmp to 
: A. T. BATES, 
Room 46, 161 La Salle St., Chicago. 


An Unequaled Tri. 
umph. An agency business 
where talkingis unnecessary 
pam Here are portraits of Miss Anna 
rage of Austin, Texas. and Mr. 
Juo Bonn of Toledo, Ohio. The 
lady writes: “I do business at 
almostfevery house I visit. Every 
one wants your grand photo- 
graph album, and were I deaf 
and dumb I could secure orders 
rapidly.” The man writes. 
“Your magnificent album is the 
greatest of all bargains; the 
8 - people generally are wonder- 
struck and order at sight.The orders taken last week pay mea 
profit of over 8100.“ This is the chance you have been look- 
ing for. You can make from $5 to $25 and upwards every 
day of your life. Talk not necessary. You can make big money 
even though you don t saya word Our new style album is the 
grandest success ever known, and the greatest bargain in the 
world. Double size—the largest made. Bound in richest, moat 
elegant and artistic manner, in finest silk velvet plush. Bindings 
splendidly ornamented Insides charmingly decorated with most 
beautiful flowers. It is a regular 8 10 album, but st is sold to 
the people for only $2. How can we do it? It is the greatest hu 
of the times; we are manufacturing 500,000, and are satisfied with 
2 profit of a few cents on each. Agents wanted! Any one can be- 
come a successful agent. Extra liberal terms to agents We pub- 
lish a great variety of Bibles and testaments: also subscription 
books and periodicals. Agents wanted fornil. Our agents are 
always successful. We do the largest business with agents in 
- America, and can give larger value for the money and better 
terms than any other firm. Particulars and terms for all of above 
mailed free. Write at once and see for yourself. Address 
H. HALLETT & Co., Box 999. PORTLAND, MAINE. 


PERFECT COFFEE MAKER, © 


‘ticle is just what you need. 
Sent by mailupon receipt of 25 cts. 
PRAIRI MTY NOVELTY CO 
PRAI Ci ; 
ARIE, Randolph ELT X 


CHICAGO. - -> - ILL. 


GURE FITS! 


FEC 
cure. ave m 8 s 
EPSY or FALLING SICKNESS al life-long study. I 


WAKE UP!! 


Commence right now to raise Poultry. There is MORE 
. MONEY to be MADE at it than atanything else, “12 ARTI- 
‘CLES ON POULTRY RAISING” by FANNIE FIRLD will give you 
all the pointers you need to MAKE A SUCCESS of the busi- 
ness, In these Articles she gives you a thorough insight Into 
he SUCCESSFUL WAY to raise POULTRY for MARKET and 
POULTRY for PROFIT. i 

DON’T DELAY! SEND AT ONCE! 

Sent on receipt of price. ONLT 25 cents. 


DANIEL AMBROSE, 
45 Randolph St., Chicago, III. 


JESUS AND THE PROPHETS 


TO DAY! 


AGAINST 


PAUL... 


BY 4LSHAH. i 


Their teachings are placed side by side in this pam 
and will be found interesting. e á pa 


Price 10 Cents per Copy. 


For sale, wholesale and retall, by the RELIe10-FHILNGOPEY- 
CGAL PUBLISYING HOUSE, — ; j 


‘LL ABOUT NEW STATE OF 
Send stamp for Catechism, ESHEL- WAS H l N GTO N 
AN. LLEWELLYN & CO., Beattie, 4 


“By a thorough knowledge of tbe natural laws which 
govern the oprrations of digestion and nutrition and by a 
careful application of tha fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breskfast tables with a 
delicately flavoured beveraxe which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills, It is by the juuicious use of such articles of 
diet t at a constitution may be gradually built up until 
strong enough to resist every tende:.cy to aisease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood 


Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only ir 


A MONTH can be 
made working for us 
Persons preferred who can furnish a horse and give their 
whole time tothe bu iness. Spare moments may be profit- 
ably. employed also. A few v.cancies In towns and cities. 


DR. WILFORD HALLS 


Hygienic Treatment is being used an endorsed by the 
Gading physicians. lawyers, clergymen, and thinking people 
For further information regarding 


— SP S nee? 


iA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF TH 


MONT. fo 
DE 2 


F. 
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Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 

Including Lines East ané West of the Missouri 
River. The Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 
ROCK ISLAND, DAVENPORT, DES MOINES, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, WATERTOWN, SIOUX 
FALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, ST. JOS: 
EPH, ATCHISON,. LEAVENWORTE KANSAS 
CITY, TOPEKA, DENVER, COLORADO SP’NGE 
and PUEBLO. Free Rectining Chair Cars to and 
from CHICAGO, CALDWELL, HUTCHINSON 
and DODGE CITY, and Palace Sleeping Cars be- 
tween CHICAGO, WICHITA and HUTCHINSON. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Through Coaches, Sleepers, Free Reclining 
Chair Cars and (East of Mo. River) Dining Cars 
daily between CHICAGO, DES MOINES, COUN- 
CIL BLUFFS and OMAHA, with FREE Reclin- . 
ing Chair Oar to NORTH PLATTE (Neb.), and 
between CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO 
SPRINGS and PUEBLO, via St. Joseph, or Kan- 
sas City and Topeka. Splendid Dining Hotels 
west of St. Joseph and Kansas City. Excursions 
daily, with Choice of Routes to and from Salt 
Lake, Portland, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
The Direct Line to and from Pike’s Peak, Mani- 
tou, Garden of the Gods, the Sanitariums, and 
Scenic Grandeurs of Colorado, 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 
Solid Express Trains daily between Chicago and 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, with THROUGH Re- 
clining Chair Cars (FREE) to and from those 
points and KansasCity. Through Chair Car and 
Sleeper between Peoria, Spirit Lake and Sioux 
Falls via Rock Island. The Favorite Line to 
Watertown, Sioux Falls, the Summer Resorts and 
Hunting and Fishing Grounds of the Northwest. 


The Short Line via Seneca and Fankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cim 


cinnati and other Southern points. 


For. Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa» 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 


E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


Gen’l Manager. Gen’! Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
- CHICAGO, ILL. : 


HOW DOLLARS ARE MADE! | 


are mane every day in the booming towns along 


Fortunes 
- THE QUEEN AND CRES ENT ROUTE. 


Cheap Lands and Homes in Kentucky 


vee, 


Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi. 
: and. Louisiana. : 
2.000 000 acres spienuid bottom. upland, timber, and 
stock lands. Also the finest fruit and miner al lands on the 
continent for sale on favorable terms. 
FARMERS! with all thy getting get a home in the sun - 
by South where blizzards and t: e clad plains are unknown. 
: THE QUEEN & CKESCENT ROUTE IS 
94 Miles the Shortest CINCINNATI to 
and Quickest Line : NEW ORLEANS 
110 Mies Short- | CINCINNATI to 
est and Quickest . JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
tor Correct County Maps, Lowest Rate. and full particu- 
lars, address D. u. EDWARDS. Gen. Pass. and Tkt, Agent, 
Queen & Crescent Route, Cincinnati, O. 


Angel Whisperings | 
for the 


Searchers After Truth. 


BY HATTIE J. RAY. 


L_.5 
1 


This volume is presented to the public in hopes that many 
may draw inspiration from its pages. The poems are well 
called Angel Whisperings,”’ 3 

Price, ornamental cover, $1.50; gilt edges, $2.00; postage, 
17 Cents. a t SA 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by the RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL PUBLISHING HOTSE, Chicago, č a 


RULES and ADVICE 


For Those Desiring to Form 


Where through developed metia, they may commune 
with spirit friends, Also Declaration of Principles and Be 
lief, aud Hymns aud Songs for Circle and Social Singing. 
Compiled by James H. Young. Price, 20 cents. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by the RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago, i 


AN ORIGINAL AND STARTLING BOOK! 
By a New Author. 


THE DISCOVERED COUNTRY 


ERNST VON HIMMEL, 


Price, $1.00. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by the RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago, 


IHE PIONEERS 


OF THE 


SPIRITUAL REFORMATION. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF DR. JUSTINUS KERNER 
AND WILLIAM HOWITT. 


The two Pioneers of new Science, whose lives an: 1 labors In 


the direction of Psychology form the subject-matter of this 
volume, will bs found to bear a strong similarity tv each other 
in other directions than the one which now links their names, 
lives arid labors. j 
Clotn bound, pp. 325. Price $2.50, postage 15 cents extra.. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by the RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago. i 


DEATH, 


IN THE LIGHT OF THE HARMONIAL PHILOSOPHY- 
By MARY F. DAVIS 


A Whole Volume of Philosophical Truth is Condensed into this 
Little Pamphlet. 


Mrs. Davis has developed with rare faithfulness and pathos 
the pure principles of true Spiritualism. The sorrowful may 
find consolation in these pages, and the doubtful a fm foun- 
dation and a clear sky. - . 


Price, postage paid, 15 cents. Eight copies foz 
S1. Cloth bound, 30c. 


For salp, wholesale and retail, by the RELI@10-PHILOSOPHT 
CAL PE Na HOUSE, Chicago. 


IS DARWIN RIGHT? 
OR, THE ORIGIN OF HAN, 


BY WILLIAM DENTON. 
Author of “Our Planet,” Soul of Things,” ete. 


This is a cloth bound volume of two hundred pages, 12 mo 
handsomely illustrated. It shows that man is not of miracu 
lous, but of natural or'gin; yet that Darwin’s theory is radi 
cally defective, because it leaves out the spiritual causes which 
have been the most potent concerned in his productions. It 1e 
scientific, plain, eloquent and convincing, and probabiy sheds 
more light upon man’s origin than all the voiumes the prese 
has given to the public for years. : ‘ 

Price, $1.00; postage, 10 cents. i 

For sale, wnolesale and retail. by the RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHI 
CAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago. AE 


LANTERN 


Tur 


i 


THIS LANTERN WITH 1 DOZ COL : 
AND CHOICE OPANY ONE SEEM SHS DETER 


— . 
Bible View 86 ictur SO Be. 
Scenery, 2 es Pletteres re 25. 
Noted Piaces, ‘* s 22 Soe. 
Co e. g . ss Å 
Miscellaneous, s ö 


Blackville Fun, 66 


Send. one cent for complete list of slides. This outfit; 
is well suited fora parlor entertainment. The pictures 
are of a class never before offered in anything but high 

priced outfits. Send us $2.50 and we will forward the 
» outfit as stated. 


PRAIRIE CITY NOVELTY co., 


46 RANDOLPH ST.. CHICAGO. iLL. 


PUEBLO. | 


WE HAVE BEEN INSTRUULED TO ‘ADVANCE THE | 
PRICE OF ALL LOTS IN MANHATTAN PARK ON 
JUNE 1st 1890, TO 850 A LOT OR $2,000. A BLOCK. . 


The present prices are #40 a lot or 81.500 a block, 


The reason forthis advance is because arrangements 
have been made to build thirty fine residences, all of 
pressed brick, on the additions adjoining. This contract 
includes the extension of the city water mains to the 
edge of Manhattan Park and brings it atonce into active 
building demand. i 

All the street car lines of Pueblo are now being 
changed to the most approved form of RAPID TRANSIT, 
(the overhead electric system) and the owners of the 
new electric lines being principal owners in Manhattan 
Park, it will get rapid transit as soon as the line can be 
constructed. ` 

We desire every one who wants a profitable investment 
to get some of this property before the advance. The 
terms of sale are one-third cash, and the baiance in one 
and two year, equal payments, at seven per cent. inter- 
est per annum; but in order to give every one an oppor- 
tunity ‘to purchase seme of this property before the ad- 


vance, we will make special terms of payments untii 


June ist, upon application in person or by mail. Write 
early, as the best selections are going fast. This prop- 
erty will double in value in less than two years. 


s 
Write for circulars and full particulars, stating if you 


HARD & McCLEES, 


Real Estate and Investment Agents. 
i 7 


- Pueblo, Colo. 
We have placed $1,000,000 of capital in Pueblo real- 
estate, and every investment has been profitable. ö 


Books |: 
Spiritualism, 
Psychical Phenomena 
Free Thought, and Science. 


The crowded condition of the JOURNAL'S advertising 
columns precludes extended advertisements of:books, but in- 
stigators ano bryers will be supplied with a 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIS2 


Bon K lle ess, 


JNO. C. BUNDY, Chicago, III 


TEE SOW. 
{BY} 
ALEXANDER WILDEE. 
famphbiet form, price 15 cents. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by the RELIGIO-PHILOSOPH1 
CAL PUBLISHING HOUSE. Chicago. 


SPIRITUAL REMEDIES. 
POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE POWDERS. 


MES. SPENCE’S 

, “Our family think there fs nothing like the positive ano 
Negative Powders”—so says J. H. Wiggins, of Beaver Dam 
Wis., and so says everybody. 

Buy the Positives for Fevers, Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis 
Asthma, Dyspepsia, Dysentery, Diarrhea, Liver Compiaini 
Heart Disease. Kidney Complaints, Neuralgia, Headache 
Female Diseases, Rheumatism, Nervousness, Sleeplessnes: 
and all active and acute diseases. - gf 

Buy the Negatives for Paralysis, Deafness, xAmaurosi~ 
Typhoid and Typhus Fevers. Buy a bex of Positive an-“, 
Negative (half and half) for Chills and Fever- 

Mailed, postpaid, for $1.00 a box. or six boxes for 55. ( 
Send money at our risk by Registered Letter. or by Mone: 
Order. 2 2 
For sale, wholesale and retail, by the Rxraero-PRIL S 
CAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago 


RELIGION, 


` AS REVEALED 


BY THE MATERIAL AND SPIRITUAL UNIVERSE 


By E. D. BABBITT, D. I. 


This work presents not only the sublime scheme of the uni. 


verse as wielded by Deific power in connection with angelic 
and human effort, but comes down to every day realities and 
shows by multitudinous facts how beautifal life and death 
may become by aid of the Spiritual systæn as comparea with 
the same under the old religions. It also reveals man’s won- 
derful destiny in the future life, unfolds a broad world’s re- 


_iizion and places it side by side with the gloomy orthodox 


spinions of the day. It is a triumphant vindication of the 
Spiritual Philosophy, and, being given in a kindly manner is 
specially adapted to opening the eyes of the people. 


OPINIONS. 


O. O. STODDARD. 


Ihe work above named bespeaks its issuance from a mind 
broad in range of thought and sweep of comprehension. gen 
erous and reverential, well stored in secular knowledge. sct- 
antific, logical. apt at illustration, fluent and. perspicuous in 
style of communication.”—ALLEN PUTNAM. 


_ 865 pp., 12mo. Cloth stamped in black and gold with over 
50 elegant illustration. Price, $1.50, postpaid. f 


-For sale, wholesale and retail, by the RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago. : f 
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D lk ELKHART CAKRIAGE& = 
r HARNESS MFG. 60. 


“For 16 Years have sold cone 
= —— saumers Qh i 

at Wholeanle prices, saving # 
chem the dealers profit. Ship 
anywhere for examination be- 
fore buying. Pay freight ch'g's 
not satisfactory. Warranted 


Ene Damors CURED . no knife : a 
R ook free. Drs. GRATIGNY & BUSH, 2 
No. 183 Elm St., Cincinnati, O i 


r2years. 64 pare Oatalo wr uth te, S oO : 
Free Address. ERATI | N X. ee . 
Sce v., Elkhart, Ind. ä hex 


i 
i 


FOR GIRL Ss. 


Health and Hygiene 
for Young Women. 


A special Physiology by Mrs. E. R. Shepherd. 225 pages. 
Illustrated. extra cloth. Price, only $1.60 postpaid,  < 
dress, i DANIEL AMBROSE 
i 45 Randolph St.. Chicago, 1 
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Light of Egypt . . 


0 


| The Science of The Soul ana 


The Stars. 


* 


IN TWO PARTS. 


| By AN INITIATE. 


Finely Illustrated with Eight Full-page Engravings. 


It is claimed that this book is not a mere compila- * 
tion, but thoroughly original. è 
It is believed to/contain information upon the most vital 
points of Occultism and Theosophy that cannot be obtained 
elsewhere. < i 0 i 
It claims to fully reveal the most recondite mysteries of . 
- man upon every plane of his sxistence, both here and here- 
‘after, in such plain, simple language thst a child can almos 
understand it. 
The secrets and Occult mysteries of Astrology are revealed 
and explained for the first time, it is affirmed, since the days 
of Egyptian Hieroglyphics. - : I 
An effort is made to show that the Science of the Soul and 
the Science of the Stars are the twin mysteries which com- 
prise THE ONE GRAND SCIENCE OF LIFE. . : 
The following are among the claims made for the work by 
its friends: : i ° 
fo the spiritual investigator this book is indispensible. 
To the medium it reveals knowledge beyond all earthig f 
price and will prove a real truth, “a guide, philosopher anë e - 
friena” - i j ` i 
To the. Oceultist it will supply the mystic key for which he : r : ; 
has been so long earnestly seeking. i 
To the Astrologer it. will become a “ divine revelation ef : 
Science.” : 7 e E 
To all these persons “The Light of Egypt” is the moet ke.  - ane 
portant work of the present century. , 


OPINIONS OF PRESS AND PEOPLE 


“A noble, philosophical and instructive work. „At 

Emma Hardinge Britten. 2 4 
“A work of remarkable ability and interest. Dr J. Æ. 

Buchanan. 3 3 


A remarkably concise, clear. and forcibly interesting ` 
Work. . . .. It is more clear and im eiligible than any other a ` . 
| work on like subjects. —AHr. J. J. Morse. ö . , 


A carefal reading of THE LIGHT OF EGYPT discovers me 
beginning of a ney sect in Occultism, which will oppose the š ; ‘ 
grafting on West! Occultists the subtle delusivé dogmas . 
of Karma and Relncarnation.”—New York Times. -> 5 N . 3 


It is a volume likely to attract wide attention from that ‘ 
class of scholars interested in mystical science - ang - ~. . 
occult forces. But it is written in such plain and t impie 
style as to be within the easy comprehension..... ot any 
cultivated scholarly reader.“ — Te Chicago Daily Inter. 


However recondite his book the author certainly presents 
& theory of first causes which !s well fitted to challenge the 
thoughtful reader's attention and to excite much reflection.“ 
HZartſord Datly Times. g 

„This book is respectfully commended to the American 
Theosophical society.”—St. Louis Republic. : 


“ Considered as an exposition of Ocenltism, or the philos- 
ophy of the Orient from a Western standpoint, this is a re- 
markable production.. The philosophy of the book is, 
perhaps. as profound as any yet attempted. and so far reach- N 3 : 
ing in its scope as to take in about all thatr lates to the ; i 7 : 
divine ego-man in its manifold relations to time and eter- . : 
nity—the past. present and future. The Daily Tribune, : 
(Salt Lake City), . . , i ; 
.. This work, the result of years of research ard study, f . ~ 
will undonbtediy create a profound sensation throughout the a 
. philosophic world ."—The Detroit Commercial Advertiser, : / 
It is an Occult work but not a Theosophical one. It 18 i 
a book entirely new In its scope, and must excite wide atten- 
tion."—The Kansas City Journal, 


The book is highly interesting and very ably written, and 
it comes at an opportune time to eliminate from the WIS- 
dom Religion” reincarnation and other unphilosophieal. s g 
superstitions of the otherwise beautiful structure ot Theoso- : 
phy.”— Kansas Herald. . 

The work makes a very good counterfoM to Theosophie 

publications.“ — Te Theosophist, (India). 
& “What will particularly commend ‘he book to many in, 
this country Is that it is the first successful attempt to make 
the truths of Theosophy plain ana clear to any one nota 
special student, and that it lays bare the frauds of the Bla- 
vatsky school.“ San Francisco Chronicle, 5 


i — ae ee 1 
A “NOBLE, PHILOSOPHICAL AND INSTRUCTIVE 
1 WORK.“ — : 
Mrs, Emma Hardinge Brilten in the Two Worlds makes Yes è 
brief editorial reference to. The Light of Egypt.” Here 14 $ 


what she says: : 
We deeply regret that other matters of pressing moment 
have, of late, occupied our colum. s to tue exclusion of those 
notices of books, pamphlets. and tracts, which we have re~ 
celve d in great numbers, and which we hope yet to call at 
tention to This apology relates especially to the noble, phi- 
losophic, and instructive work, published by George Reaway, 
of London, entitled The Light of Egypt.’ We had hoped te — 
have found space to give abundant quotations from this ad- 
mirabile treatise, one which supplies Lot oniy fine suggestive 
viewsof planetary cosmogony. b: t also furnishes a g. od cor ‘ 
rective, founded on tue basisof sclence,iact aud reason. to bs a 
groundless assertions of tueosophy, some of which appear it 
quotation in tais number's Lader. Ei e we close this merely . 
_preltmioary notice tuat we have been favored with a cn y of 
“fne Light of Egypt,” we could call its author's attention te 
the fact that a certain American editor of a Theosophical 
Magazine, entitled The Path, after venting on this fine work, 
all the abuse, scorn and display of ignorance and in olence, 
that his marice could aictate, ends by adding that this book: 
Is by Mrs. Emma Hardinge Britten. We trust it needs DG: ` 
op n disclaimer on our part to assure the gifted author of. 
“Tne Ligntof Egypt” that this rude and uncailed tor piece 
of mendacity could only have bern designed by the writer to 
add injury to insult, and compel the editor of this journal te 
express her regrets tuat she has not the smallest claim te 
stand ina position implying ability far beyond her capac: 
ity to attain to. : — 
he is hoped that this public disclaimer will be sufficient te 
- atone for the lntendad injury to the esteemed author of “The 
Light of £gypt,” and exclain to him the animus with which say 
his comments on the fantastic theories of the day are receie 
ed by a prominent theosophical journalist. sos 


“LIGHT ON THE WAY” ON “THE LIGHT OF EGYPT” ~ 
In the August issue of bis bright little paper, Light on the 
Way, Dr. Geo. A. Fuller, medium and lecturer, refers te 


“The Light of Egypt” in the following terms: 

“We feel as though we must give this remarkable book a 
brief notice in this number of Lignt an the Way, and in fu. 
ture numbers a more extended notice will appear. We shalt 
not attempt a criticism of the learned author. for in so doing ee 
we would simply show our ignorance, The work is absorb- > 
ingly interesting ad throws Much needed ligut upon sub- . oe 
jects of viral imp rtance. It is not written like many thee- ; <? 
sophicat works. fur the purpose of exciting curiosity in the 5 ; 
ignorant, but instead appeals to the highest in man and cer 
tainly is uplifting and exalting throughout. Instead of are. 
view we i: tend to allow the book to speak for itself and wilt 
now present a few sriecttons........1n our next we will fol. 
low “The Light of Egypt” still further. In the meantime wo 
would advise all our readers to get this work at once. as it 
would prove a source of constant delight and instruction." 


Beautifully printed and illustrated on paper manufactured 
for this special purpose, with illuminated and extra heavy 
ge binding. Price, $3.00. -No extra charge for postage. 
sale, wholesale and retail, by the RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHI~ 

CAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago” m Riad ; =e 


| MIND, THOUGHT AND CEREBRATION. 
BY ALEXANDER WILDER. ote 


Pamphlet form, price 10 cents. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by the Rr. : 
MI- PUBLISHING HOUSE, — me RETIGTO-PETLOSOT EE 


Creation which man is following to his own 


. human race as death, is so only to our mortal 


tions of the natural sense, there is no death; 


=. OS ( Contivfied from First Page. ) 
Death and the Hereafter. 


is now called life-after death, or life in the 


edge which is made part of our consciousness 
| through realization. It is no more than the 


- RELIG! 


child's passage from childhood to beyhood, 


from boyhood to manhood; and like that, has 


next world, and according to our aspiration | in itself, no power to disturb our conscious- 


will this growth be. 


ness. Is:the child conscious of the moment 


If we are still mortal or carnal in our ten-] when it crosses the line from childhood to 


dencies and desires, we shall remain on this 
subjective plane, or be conscious of it only, 
and so involuntarily seek expression ou the 
objective plane, for “as a man thinketh so is 
he.” It our aspiration—that bird which may 
fly in the open firmament of heaven—does 
not carry us away from it, we are in the 
world jast as much after what is called death 
as before it, for the subjective and the objec- 
tive are one, two halves of one whole. We 
are the same to. ourselves on the subjective 
plane as on the objective; but not the same 
to other people's sense of us. We are then 
invisible to them because their sense, at its 
present development, gan only see the objec- 
tive. If it could see uf 
were on the objective plane, for we are the 
same to our own consciousness. © 
“But,” the reader may say, “we have not 
got this body,“ Ahl but what is this body? 


It is but the embodiment of self conscious- 


ness; is the objective of that subjective; hence 
it belongs to the objective plane of this state 
of consciousness, and the self-consciousness 
belongs to the subjective plane, so when the 
first is left, the body is left with it for it 
claims its own. : N 
But to have no change, interruption or 
break in the salf-consciousness makes you 
and I just the samè to ourselves to our own 
sense Of ourselves, after death as before; and 
so we miss nothing, do not miss that body 
for it was only the objective of what we have, 
and this subjective is now our objective or 
the visible to us; while those left behind have 
nothing when that body, which we do not 
miss, is left with them to be put ont of sight. 
As à help in the nuderstandiag of this state- 
ment, observe one of your own dreams. In 
it, you are the same to your consciousness of 
yourself, that you are when you are awake; 
or, to your own consciousness you have the 
same body that you have when you are aweke. 
You walk, run, eat, driak, and talk just as 
you do when yon are awake; this is your con- 
sciousness of yourself, or you have the same 
self-conseiousness that you do when you ary 
not dreaming. o.oo Bs a 
Your body, as you call it, and what your 
friends see as you,is doing none of these 
things. Itislying perfeetly still in the bed. 
According to their sense of you, for they see 
only the objective, you are doing nothing; ac- 
cording to your sense of yourself, for you see 
the subjective, you are doing everything. The 
-objective is the only real to them; the sub- 
` jective is the real 10 you, for you do not see 
and know them as they stand by the bed in 
which is your body. You may be dreaming 
of them at that very time; and in that sense, 
to that degree, they zre with you; but you with 


your own self consciousness and your sense of 


them, are by no Means with them as a part 
of their sense of you though they can direct- 
‘Iv touch your body which, to them, is you. 
The separation between you and them is only 
the distinctness between the objective and 


subjective planes of one state of conscions- | 


ness. As you have the same self conscious- 
ness in your dream that you have when 
awake, so we,after death, have the same 
self-consciousness that we did before it, till 
we have outgrown it. i 


The universal mistake has been the belief 


that that which is subjective to this body 18 


the spirit that is immortal; that that which. 


survives tue death of the body, as it is called, 
enters the spirit-world when that takes place. 


Revers THs. View is also an accompaniment of the 


orthodox belief that we gostraight to heaven 
when we die; to a very materialistic heaven 
where everything. which we have not been 
-able to have and hold with our mortal sense 
here, will be given us; and it is no wonder that 
those holding that view should want to die as 
800n as possible; though many of them seem 


‘to strive against that consummation as vigor | 


-ously as those Who hold no such vie xp. 

Surely, to step at once from poverty, sor 
Tow and pain into endless bliss, is an induce- 
Went to die as soon as we can; and for those 


- who believe this, it should require far more 


wourage to live than to die; far more forti- 


ttude to wait their time than to hasten it. But 


the science of being teaches us what tradition 
‘does not. It shows us that just what we are 
at death we are after death, that death does 
not touch our self-conscidusness for one in- 
Stant; that it is uninterrupted by what causes 
Our friends sorrow because of their mistaken 
“though natural sense about us, and that it 
goes on increasing just as it did before that 
time. It sbows us that whatever views, be- 
liefs, opinions, we hold at that period, we 
hold after it; for whatever is a part of. our 
-gelf-consciousness does not depend upon our 
physieal body and can not be left with it. 


- Whatever we are now to ourselves, we are 


then; sand all incorrect views, all beliefs 
which are contrary to the truth of our being, 
we have to then outgrow just the same as if we 


Were what other people call living; for 


we are living just the same; there has been no 


interruption in our consciousness of living: 


only in our friends consciousness of us. The 


interruption, the break is there, not with us; 
and we can reach this truth of our being; 


reach consciousness of that immortality 
which belongs to man because of what he is, 
through more and more understanding of. 
what we are. — no other way. l 


That which is true in itself can become the 


true to us only through our making it 
our own individually by growing into it; be- 
coming one with it; makiag this at-one-ment 
for ourselves, ae: ae 
When we see that what is called the next: 
‘world is mortal, not spiritual; that it isonly 
the plane of our self-consciousness; the sub- 
jective for which this world is the objective, 
and that the truly spiritual is far beyond 
that; when we see that to progress through 
‘that subjective plane to worlds or states be- 
yond it is the law of the universe, the law of 


‘finishing or finding, we will cease to think of 


that next plane as the spirit-world; and 


when our aspiration is stronger than our 
‘mortal desire; when we are less selfish and 
‘more selfless through development of our 
Spiritual preception and understanding, we 
will cease to wish that those-who have. passed 
from our sense of them were again with us 
‘according to that sense. We will rather bid 
them “God speed” on higher, recognizing 
that that way is prepared for them; open to 


- them and to us; that we climb if we will’ 


through having no desire to turn back; that 
S0 only do we reach at last the tfuly spirita- 
al, the world of spirit in which only do we 
find our trae, our immortal selves; and 
through at-one-ment with them, stand face 
to face with the otherwise, invisible God. 
‘That horror and nightmare hanging over the 


sense about it. To spiritual perception, that 
faculty which sees away beyond the limita- 


it says truly, “what seems so is transition.” 
It is no more in itself than that change 
which is going on with us all the while 
through development; through added knowl- 


would see us as we 


boyhood? Does it have to cross it through 
suffering? Does it not rather pass over it 
insensibly because it grows into the other 
state unconsciously? Are not all the states 


and stages between infancy and manhood so 


imperceptibly connected, that passage from 
one to another is painless and is uncon- 
scious? And is this not because the self-con- 
sciousness is continous? So with us when 
we look on that which is called death aright, 
all fear and belief in the necessity of suffer- 
ing-disappears. We see that the ladder of 
consciousness has to be Climbed, and that to 
step from one rung to another is but to go 
higher; and we: keep our eye fixed upon the 
above while we climb; not apon the below; 
and so we insensibly rise above the lower 
rung if we aspire above it,and do not allow 
our feet to cling to it fondly through senae- 
gratification. . Ta i 

80 soon as we can view the body for what it 
is, we can see that its disposal by others, in 
no wise effects us; and death is truly swal- 
lowed up in victory for us; for our natural 
sense about death is overcome and swallowed 
up in the higher understanding of what death 
is and what we are that plucks out its sting 
and gives us the victory over the grave be- 
cause we see that. they can not touch our 
self-consciousness which rises or asceuds, 


triumphant pver them. 

This is thé true resurrection and ascension 
through which only, we sit down at the right 
hand of the Father, through which only, we 
attain to the fallness of spiritual self-cons- 
ciousnese and know ourselves. 


For the Relizio-Philosophica! Journal. ; 


‘Lhe Higher Spiritualism. 


— a 


The article of Mr. Coleman, “Analysis and 
Synthesis of Spiritualism,” which appeared 
in the JOURNAL of the 31 of Muy—is timely, 
and discusses the question from a new point 
of view. 1 desire to supplement his able 
presentation with an additional thought. 
We have facts enough to satisfy the most 
seeptical—facts which are we arified by 
scientific verity—facts as a foundation for 
the rearing of the structure which Mr. Cole- 
man forshadows—the only structure which 
can meet the wants of universal man. Based 
on science it towers amid the heavens of a 
new religious faith which will satisfy the 
exac: queries of the scientist and the deeper 
intaitions of the spiritually cultured in the 
soul’s reachings after a higher life. 

In the early days of Spiritualism we had 
that which the - writer fears has been lost 
sight of: and asa consequence we havea 
Theosophy which claims to cover all the 
ground then occupied by Spiritualism. In the 
spi itual experience of the writer nearly forty 


Teunessee, the privileges which brought all 
that theosophy now aspires to teach. Fun- 
damental in our teaching was the fatherhood 
of God; the brotherhood of man and com- 
munion with the spirit in the inner man: 
which brought, by living the right, and be- 
ing true to God, our neighbor and ourselves, 
the illumination which. opened the all of 
truth as the soul expanded into a perception 
of its destiny. Love was the law of all as- 
cending states. This insured unity, frater- 
nity, fellowship. Truth alone, not doctrine, 
was the food of the soul and the comfort and 
solace of the heart. To bring man toa reali- 
zation of this simple faith, freighted with 
the glories and splendors of the beyond—was 
the joy of the new hope which then dawned 
upon our awakened and growing conscious- 
hess. This was then called Spiritualism; 
now it is called Theosophy by some. I see 
no reason for changing the name if Spiritu- 
alists will live the principles which their 
early faith announced. We are through with 
phenomenal Spiritism except for those who 
Tequire sensuous facts for their hope to rest 
upon. Shall we grow? : 
It is a source of extreme pleasure to me to 
find the JOURNAL and its able corps of con- 
tributors taking ‘up the lines of our truly 
heaven-inspired faith, and making practical 
that which has slumbered so long in our 
hearts as a memory only: The constructive 
work done by the JOURNAL during last year, 
is truly marvellous. I do not believe its edi- 
tor appreciates that which he has accom- 
‘plished. He has laid the foundation of a 
Church which exejudes none in this or the 
other world. The broad pale of this Church 
takes in the entire humanity. Its basis is 
love, with a faith as universal as truth itself. 
With all this, you tell us the JOURNAL is to 
appear soon in a new dress to adorn thé 
bride, the Diviae Virgin Sophia, in her ap- 
‘pearance to us men. I feel like old Simeon 
rejoicing that his old age had seen the salva- 
tion of the Lord. * * * 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 


-An “Astounding Coineidence.“ 


The following is taken from the April 
number of the Journal. of the Society for 
Psychical Research: 

We have recsived the following narrative 
from the Rev. H. Kendall, of Darlington, 
who informs us that the percipient, Aider- 
man Fowler, of. Durham, is much esteemed 
there, and has been five or six times Mayor. 
Though the date of the experience is remote, 
it was so simple and definite that there seems 
little room for error to creep in. 

e MANOR HOUSE, DURHAM, 1889. 

I was assistant at a shop in Durbam, near 
my present place of business, when a singu- 
lar circumstance happened to me, which 
seemed to imply that the spirits of the de- 
parted have, at least at the time of their de- 
parture, the power to manifest themselves to 
survivors. I had a brother whom J famili- 
arly called Mat, who was a sailor, and had 
gone on a voyage to the Baltic. One Satur- 
day afternoon I was attending to a customer, 
reckoning up the amount to be paid after 
serving the articles, when [happened to look 


‘towards the window, and was. surprised to 


see my brother Mat outside. Our eyes met. 


‘I smiled and nodded to him, and said, “I'll 


be with you presently,” or something of that 


‘sort. I told my master that my brother Mat 
had Gome and was standing outside. I was 
immediately released. from my engagement 


with the customer and told that I might go 
to my brother and also bring him to sleep 
with me that night. When I went out into 
the street, expecting to find my brother Mat 
waiting for me, he was nowhere to be seen. 


I spent all the evening seeking for him at 


places where I supposed he might have called, 
but without success. I was so disturbed at 
this that I went off home to Shinly Row next 
morning to gee if they knew aught, but he 
had not been there, nor had they heard any 
news of him. But this was the astounding 
coincidence which I learned afterwards. Mat 
died in the hospital at the Elsinore about 


yeuts ago, he shared with others in Nashville, member thé Society for Psychical Research 


‘the time when I saw him standing in the 


street at Durham. JAMES FOWLER. 
[The date was October 21st, 1837. 
Alderman Fowler adds: I have never had 
any similar experience. The news of death 
did not reach the family tili the return of 
the vessel from the Elsinore, but the stir 
caused by my going the next morning to my 
home, some eight or nine miles distant, to 
inquire for my brother, believing him to 
have gone there;. my positive assertion of 


having seen him the day before and surprise 


at not finding him at home, caused the fami- 
ly to know the date of my vision and of the 
death to be the same. : 


The Future Life. 


I feel in myself the future life. Iam like 
a forest which has been more than once cut 
down. The new shoots are stronger and live- 
lier than ever. I am rising, I know, toward 
the sky. The sunshine is over my head; the 
earth gives me its generous sap, but heaven 
lights me with the reflection of unknown 
worlds. 8 

You say the soul is nothing but the result- 
ant of bodily powers; why, then, is my soul 
the more luminous when my bodily powers 
begin to fail? Winter is on my head and 
eternal spring is in my heart. Then I breathe 
at this hour the fragrance of the lilies, the 
violets and the roses as at twenty years. The 
nearer I approach the end the plainer I hear 
around me the immortal symphonies of the 
worlds which unite me. It is marvelous, yet 
simple. It isa fairy tale and itis history. 

For half a century I have been writing my 
thoughts in prose, verse, history, philosophy, 
drama, romance, tradition, satire, ode, song 
—I have tried all. But I feel that I have not 
said the thousandth part of what isin me. 
When I go down to the grave I can say, like 
so many others, I have finished my day’s 


.work;” but I cannot say, “I have finished my 
lite.“ My day’s work will begin again the 
next morning. The tomb is not a blind alley; 
it is a thoroughfare. It closes in the twilight 
to open with the dawn. . 

I improve every hour because I love this 
world as my fatherland. My work is only a 
beginning. My work is hardly above its foun- 
dation. I would be glad to see it mounting 
and mountiog forever. The thirst for the in- 
finite proves infinity.— Victor Hugo. 


Attitude of the Psychical Research So- 
ciety. ö 


“M. A. (Oxon.)“ in a paper printed in Light, 
London, says: The Society for Psychical 
Research seems to be drifting into the atti- 
tude of the Sadducee, believing neither in 
angel nor spirit. but only in a sub-conscious 
self. That is a pity, but can do no particu- 
sist in spite of denial.” In a subsequent 
number of Light, Frederie W. H. Myers re- 
plies to the above as follows: As Iam the 
who probably has written most on the sub- 
conscious self, I may perhaps be allowed to 
point out that. the opinion above attributed 
to the Society is at variance with my pub- 
lished views. In our Proceedings, Part XV., 
p. 13, note, will be found these wurds: ‘Var- 
ious converging lines of evidence have led 
me individually to think it probabie that in 
some at least of the cases here cited there 
has been a real agency of deceased persons.’ 
The whole of the paper on ‘Apparitions af- 
ter Death’ which follows—and of my por- 
tion of the previous paper on a similar 
subject in Proceedings XIV.—is consistent 
with the expression of my opinion just 
cited, I cannot, of course, speak for the 
Society, which does not commit itself to 
any. collective opinion on the questions 
into which we inquire, but contains per- 
sons of widely differing views. But the 
fact that an article by Mr. Crookes on ‘Sé- 
ances with D. D. Home’ follows my article 
in Proceedings XV., may at least show tkat I 
am not alone among our members 1n my be- 
lief that man’s sub-conscious mental action 
is not the only phenomenon which we have 
to observe. 

“If I may be allowed to state what, as I 
conceive it, is the nearest approach to a col- 
lective creed which our Society possesses, it 
is this:—All the questions into which we in- 
quire are questions of evidence; and we 
ought to collect our evidence as diligently 
as possible, to test it as carefully as possible, 
aud to weigh it as candidly as possible. I re- 
gret to observe that some Spiritualists deem 
our canons unduly rigorous; but on the other 
hand, I regret to observe that some of our 
scientific critics deem our canons unduly lax. 
For my part, I can only say that I am, as al- 
ways, most anxious to receive fresh informa- 
tion (first-hand if possible) on any of the sub- 
jects with which we deal; and at this mo- 
ment especially on apparitions after death, 
or upon written or other messages affording 
proofs of identity. If I should fail to do full 
justice to any evidence sent to me, my fail- 
ure will not be due--! trast—to any preju- 
dice or pre possession, or to want of sympa- 
thy with any form of earnest inquiry, or of 
honest belief.“ 


Stories About Sleep Walkers. 


A Cornish miner was found onè morning 
by his fellow workmen when they descended 
the shaft; he was lying in his night shirt on 
the ground fast usleep, and was totally igno- 
rant of the way in which he had reached the 
bottom of the mine. His home was nearly a 
mile from the mouth of the shaft, and the 
ground that lay between the two was ex- 
tremely rough. He must have walked over 
this uneven ground and descended the mine 
whilst fast asleep. The most peculiar part of 
this occurrence was that, so far as could bs 
ascertained, the man had never before shown. 
any tendency. to walk in his sleep. In his 
waking moments he would not have dared to 
attempt the descent of the mine without a 
light, yet he safely accomplished the danger- 
ous feat in his sleep. A medical man named 
Pritchard had a patient who was very fond of 
riding, and who used to fre,uently rise in 
the middle of the night, make his way to the. 
stable, saddle his horse, and go out for a long 
ride, returning to bed without being in the 
least conscious of his actions. Dr. Macnish, 
of Edinburgh, tells of an Irishman who swam 
more than a couple of miles down a river, 
and was found by the roadside as fast asleep 
as he had been before he accomplished this 
extraordinary feat. Dr. Gall mentions a 
miller who used to set his mill working in 
his. sleep, and successfully saperintend the 
grinding of large quantities of corn. He was 
astounded to find his work considerably ad- 
vanced in the morning, and being of a super- 
stitious turn of mind was inclined to put his 
mysterious assistance down tokind fairies. 
His friends finally discovered his propensity 
and enlightened him on the subject. Som- 
nambulists sometimes exhibit marvellous 
powers of memory, though in the ordinary 
course they have not been at all remarkable 
for mental attainments of this or any other | 
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kind. For instance, Moritz told of a basket 


maker who was quite illiterate, and who yet 


used in his sleep to preach most eloquent 
sermons, showing great doctrinal knowledge. 
It was discovered that these discourses were 
exact reproductions of sermons which he had 
heard delivered in the church of*the parish |. 
where he had resided as a child more than 
forty years before.—Cassell’s Saturday 
Journal. 


The Dangers of Hypnotism. 


At Nuremberg a case of some public inter- 
est was tried in the police court, says the 
London Lancet. A commercial traveler 
whilein a restaurant told the waitress to look 
steadily at the white of his eye, and hypnoi- 
ized@*her. On a second occasion he repeated 
the experiment; but this time the sleep was 
80 profound that a medical man had to be 
called, who had the utmost difficulty in rous- 
ing the girl. The commercial traveler was 
accordingly summoned to appear before the 


magistrates, and the severe sentence of eight | 


days’ imprisonment was passed on him,which 
will probably be efficient in checking similar 
performances in that region; In France the. 
practice of hypnotizing people for amuse- 
ment seems to be very common, and unpleas- 
ant consequences are frequently reported. At 
a supper-party in Paris one of the company 
hypnotized a girl, and was unable to rouse 

er. 
house of a medical man, and after a time she 
recovered consciousness. The whole party 
were taken into custody by the police, and 


were not released until next day. Even when“ 


hypnotism has been practiced: by competent 
medical men for remedial purpose, unpleas- 
ant accidents and ulterior consequences have 
again and again occurred; go much so, that 
an order has been issued by:the French gov- 
ernment prohibiting surgeéns in the army | 
and navy from practicing it. It ought to be | 
distinctly underatood, both by the profession 
and the public, that hypnotism is not devoid 
of danger at the time, and not infrequently 
has permanently impaired the moral and 
emotional control of patients. F A medical 
man is bound, before recommending hypnot- 
ism fur Mpatient, to weigh the question as 
carefully as he would thatof the advisability 
‘of administering an an :thetie.—vscience. 


History of the Gallows. 


Evidently the strong arm of a tree served 
as the primitive gallows, and such was in use 
at a every early period in man’s history. In 
the book of Esther we read that Haman was 
hanged on the tree that had ‘been prepared 
for Mordecai. In more recent times, in an- 
cient ballads and accounts of the gallows, 
references are made to the “fatal tree,“ the 
“gallows tree,” the “triple tree.“ “Tyburn 
tree,” ete. A tree was not; however, always 


a gallows, and thus the introduction of the 
simple construction, consisting of two up- 
rignt posts and a transverse beam; the prin- 
ciple of which has not been materially alter- 
ed from its first introduction. ‘ 8 

The gallows at times differed in, height, 
which was increased in accordance with the 
heinousness of the crime of the culprit. 
These elevated érections were made use of at 
the executions of the regicides in the seven- 
teenth century, and thus it was that long 


lar harm, for angels and spirits will still per- found conveniently placed:to convert it into 


ladders were required in carrying out the 
last extremities of the law. When ladders 
were used the executioner mounted one and 
the culprit the other. The rope having been 
adjusted to the cross beam, the éxecutioner 
would descend and remove his ladder, leav- 
ing the condemned wretch on the other, en- 
gaged in his last appeals for mercy. These 
prayers were at times exceedingly prolouged 
after finishing which the miserable wretch 
was expected to throw himself off the ladder, 
and thus to some extent become his own exe- 
eutioner. Ss pee 

Courage, however, would often fail at the 
last moment, and his prayers would be con-. 
tinued for a long time. . When it was evident 
that the culprit was praying against time 
the executioner would stealthily reach the 
ladder on which he stood and overthrow it, 
and the body would consequently then be 
swinging in the throes and agonies of death. 
At one period it was customary to carry out 
the execution of a criminal as near as possi- 
ble to the spot where the crime for which he 
suffered was committed. 


Truth Ever Ultimates in Good. 


Every new truth which has ever been pro- 
pounded has, for a time, caused mischief; it 
has produced discomfort, and often unhappi- 
ness, sometimes by disturbing social or reli- 
gious arrangements, and sometimes merely 
by the disruption of old and cherished asso- 
ciations of thought. It is only after a certain 
interval, and when the framework of affairs 
has adjusted itself to the new truth, that its 
good effects preponderate; and the prepon- 
derance continues to increase, until at length, 
the truth causes nothing but good. But, at 
the outset, there is always harm. And, if the 
truth is very great as well as very new, the 
harm is seriou”. Men are made: uneasy; they 
flinch; they cannot bear the sudden light; a 
general restlessness supervenes; the face of 
society is disturbed, or perhaps convulsed; 
old interests and old beliefs::are destroyed 
before new ones have been created. These 
symptoms are the precursors of: revolution; 
they have preceded all the great changes 
through which the world has passed.— Buc- 
kle, in “History of Civilization”. k 
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‘What it Is and What we 


Mesmerism: 
e May do with 11. 


` 
n 1 
i ~ 

— e 


JAMES COATES, PH, D., F. A. S. 


— 


Mesmerism is the generie term used to des- 
ignate certain peculiar mental and nervous 
conditions in men and women, which have 

been and can be artificially induced by cer- 
tain processes. Anton Mesmer, a physician 
in Vienna, was the first to induce this pecul- 
iar psychic and physiological state in pa- 
tients who resorted to him. At the period in 
which he lived, medical men knew much 


less about the brain structure and nervous | 


system than they do now. ‘The strange ef- 
- fects produced by him have associated simi- 
lar phenomena with his name; hence the 
name “mesmerism.” Mesmerism has entered 
upon its scientific age, and whatever accu- 
rate observation, patient’ inquiry, cautions 
and thoughtful experiment can do to perfect 
it, will be done. = 5 
I believe I know something about the sub- 
ject. Ihave studied it for years, and in my 
time have witnessed and produced many 
strange things, which have led me to think 
more reverently of the Infinite and His laws 
of being, more thoughtfully of man (made a 
little lower than the angels), whom I find is 
endowed with wondrous gifts and powers. 
These qualifications are now and then fitful- 
ly seen in coma, trance, sleep-walking, sec- 
ond-sight, natural telepathy, and in those 
artificially induced states (animal-magnet- 
ism, hypnosis or artificial somnambulism) in 
which we may note mind transference, 
thought-reading, clairvoyance, psychometry, 
together with faith-healing, mind eure, and 
in other peculiar mental phases which have 
not as yet been sufficiently observed to be 
correctly classified. . ee 
It has been questioned by many able and 
thoughtful persons (from the days of Van 
Helmont to Mesmer and up to the present 
moment) if there is a subtle force or fluid 
called “Animal Magnetism,” which is sup- 
posed to be an important agent in these op- 
erations or experiments. I think so, and 
careful and repeated experiments have led 
me to this conclusion. There issuch a force, 
an influence, an emanation of a psychic or 
odylic character, assuredly exercised and di- 
rected in these phenomena. This subtle 
force bears a similar relation to the trans- 
mission of thought as light either to vision, 
sound waves.to hearing, or odorous atoms to. 
olfactory consciousness. We cannot conceive 
of light, sound, or odor traveling and im- 
‘pinging themselves on the sensuous recep- 
tacles of our being without the agency of ap- 
propriate media. Neither can we think of 
health or thought-transference without the 
means of communication. What we have 
.. Said about luminiferous ether, sound waves, 
odpriferous atoms have been admitted in 
physice. vt 25 
When we speak of brain waves, the vibra- 
tions of which are the media along which 
the palsations of soul influence soul or 


this must be the case. We, however, accept 
such a . for the more intelligible 
expressions and conveyance of our ideas. 
Mind cannot act upon mind directly, but 
only through appropriate channels or media 
these may be physical, mental-physical, or 
psychological. Thought must be propelled 
from the greater to the less relatively. Thus. 
the earnest, thoughtful, and positive mind 
influences, and the passive, sensitive mind is 
affected by the influence. The first formu- 

. . lates and projects thought, the latter in- 
Stäntly renate that thought and becomes 
conscious of it. Thus when the Prince Im- 


“mind (rear or apart), we do not assert that |. 


perial died from assegai thrusts in Zululand, 
his mother, in England, felt the intensity of 
his thoughts at that time, felt the savage 
lance pierce her own side, and knew, or feit 
at that moment she was left childless. The in- 
tense thought of the dying youth penetrated 
the passive and receptive brain of his moth- 
er at the minute and hour of his death al- 
though they were miles apart. This is now 
a historic fact. It serves to illustrate what 
I wish to convey. Admitting, then, such a 
medium for the conveyance of thought in 
ordinary life, as distinguished form mes- 


| meric processes, it is possible to conceive of 


such a specific force being employed in the 
latter. Proceeding from the magnet is an 
imponderable force called magnetism. It is 
of such a subtle and penetrating character 
that it can attract, repel, or deflect the needle 
of a compass through several inches of inter- 
vening substance—stone or wood, it matters 
little. Thus, we say, when a person is attrac- 
tive he has a magnetic manner, he is a mag- 
netic speaker, or physician: The expression 
may be wrong, yet they convey a meaning 
which other language would fail to do. The 
‘magnet has its polarity—its positive and 
negative poles, its attractive and repellant 
forces. If we find from experiment that the 


‘application of the magnet induces certain 


temporary physiological changes in the cer- 


| ebral structure of persons called “sensitives,” 


and influences, perverts, or deflects the mind, 
and that this can be proved, or has been 
proved by’ investigators of standing, what 
shall we say? Again, if it should be proved 
that identical results have been induced by 
the human hand, directed in like manner by 


‘intelligence, shall we not conclude that there 


must be something analogous in the force 
emanating from the hand and the magnet 
which can induce-similar phenomena? 

Well, this force, this special influence, has 
been called “Animal Magnetism.” Some 
writers speak of it as Organic“ and Hu- 


man Magnetism.” “ ! 


Reichenbach, an eminent German savant, 


‘thought he had detected such an impondera- 


ble force, which he termed “‘odylic,” or ‘‘od’’ 
force. This force, although it varied in char- 
acter, proceeded alike from inorganic and or- 
ganic substances. ea 

Dr. Liebault has recently expressed the 


opinion, founded on nearly twenty-five years 


of research, that there is such a.special in- 
fluence exercised by the operator upon the 
subject or patient, and he terms it Zoo-Mag- 
netism.” More recently, such writers as Mr, 
Gurney, Mr. Myers, and Professor Barrett, 
distinguished men of science who have care- 
fully investigated this subject, have shown 
themselves inclined to accept this yiew. 

In fact, nearly all writers directly or indi- 
rectly admit the existence of such a force. I 
do not say all mesmeric operations are gf- 
fecced by it. We must distinguish bet wed 
self-induced and otherwise induced condi- 
tions, between those in which no influence 
is transmitted or necessary, and those states 
in which the transference is a necessity. 

Dr. George Wyld, a physican of great re- 
pute, in these matters, now living in London, 
says: I regard mesmerism as the action of 
miad on mind, as in the ‘willing’ game; bat 
is there such a thing as mesmeric aura (an- 


-imal magnetism)? Sensitives, i. e.. mesmer- 


ic subjects, often say that they.see lights of 


‘various colors emanating from mesmerists, 


and also that they discriminate their sensa- 
tions, as imparted by the fingers of the op- 
erators, as cold .or hot, pleasant or disagree- 
able, according to the quality of the magnet- 
ism of the distinctive operators; and for my- 
self I have often experienced, when mesmer- 
izing, pricking sensations as of something 
streaming from the tips of my fingers. 
believe, then, there is a ‘mesmeric 
aura,’ but I am still inclined to believe that 
it is not this aura chiefly which heals dis- 
eases; I rather believe that äs the will, the 
desire, the sympathy, the love which heals, 
and that the vibrations, so to speak, of the 


emotions are conveyed to the sensitives by a 


magnétic current, this magnetized aura be- 
ing the product of nutrition, as emanating 
from the life-blood. Hence thé sensation as 
of blood depletion (great exhaustion experi- 
enced by many mesmerists when they effect 
cures).“ 2 

The same learned gentleman, having paid 
marked attention to all new cases recorded 


in hospital practice on the continent, and 
trumpeted abroad under the newly revived 


name of hypnotism, is forced to confess, how- 
ever varied the phenomena described in dis- 
tinctive phraseology: “The experienced mes- 
merist has not added therefore one new fact 
to his repertory.” And with this I cordially 
agree. ER ade Aves 

The question remains: Why are some peo- 
ple so pleasant and attractive, or repugnant 
and repelling at first sight, although they 
may have been before unknown tous? Are 
they surrounded by an aura, an imponder- 
able“ atmosphere in keeping with their true 
character? It is quite possible; if not, why 
not? A Animals and plants possess it, why not 
man l ; 

Captain Burton, F. R. G.S., in a lecture 


‘given by him, said: Who amongst you can- 


not quote cases of men being strongly. af- 


-| fected by the presence of some animals? You 


have all heard of Henry III. and of the Duke 
of Schomberg, who could not sit in a room 
where there was a cat. A notable instance 
of this occurred in my own family—a brave 
soldier who had fought through many a cam- 


paign, yet turned pale and faint in the fe- 


line presence. He neither saw, smelt, heard, 


felt, nor tasted the cat; the fact of it being 


there was enough.“ 
General Roberts, one of the bravest of liv- 
ing British generais, has in a marked degree 


‘Tang 


his striking likes and dislikes for individu- 
als and animale, and possesses the same in- 
tense dislike—for an uneasiness creeps over 
him—when acat is present. He cannot be 
deceived in the matter. The moment Miss 
Pussy enters the room, no matter how silent- 


ly or how slyly, General Frederick Roberts. 
will at once become conscious of her pres. 


ence. : 

I may point out in further contention for 
this specific force, that some men are much 
more successful than others in operating, 
experimenting, and in curing disease. 
would naturally think that the most talent- 
ed and highly educated surgeons and phy- 
sicians would be the most successfal. But 
that is not so. That mesmeric power is aid- 
ed by knowledge will not be doubted. But 


_its possession and effective use does not de- 


pend upon scholastic or academic training. 
The most successful operator and healer of 
modern times was, in my opinion, a sea cap- 
tain—viz., Captain Hudson, of Swansea. He 
verily made the lame to walk and the blind 
to see. Mesmerically speaking, he was an 
embodiment of magnetic force. Humanly 
speaking, he was a large-hearted, good-na- 


tured, sympathetic man, who was always 
willing and ready to do all the good he could. 


There was health in his smile and healing“ 
in his hands. Poor man, had he been living 
now he would declare a virtue went out of 
him in every instance where a great cure was 
performed. . 

Joseph Ashman, “Psychopathic Healer,“ 
to whom. in Mystic London, the Rev. Maurice 
Davis, D. D., so graphically refers, possessed 
great healing powers. His cures were as re- 
markable ‘as his culture was defective. He 


“was a veritable well of sympathy, and took a 


positive delight in curing disease. Sucha 
man could not livelong in the intense and 
enthusiastic exercise of his powers. I knew 
him. I have always noted that physicians 
and ministers, and others of his tempera- 
ment, possess somewhat similar healing 
powers. N 
While admitting thi: magnetism or aura 
is the vehicle of the wil and ꝓurpose of the 
positive operator on the one hand and the 
negative subject on the other, it must be re- 


membered there are other factors—superior 


health, will-power, force of character, natu- 
ral intelligence, etc., on the part of the ope- 
rator—certain conditions of sensitiveness, 
natural or artificial receptivity, faith and 
possibly inferiority on the part of the sub- 
ject—secondary conditions by. no means to 
be overlooked or despised. 
operator having convinced himself of the re- 
ality of this odyllic or mesmeric aura and its 
possible direction by the will, and also that 
both it and the will can be developed by ex- 
ercise, he should proceed to the task of self - 
culture in these pariculars. In doing sohe 
will contribute to his own well-being in more 
senses than one, and will start upon his in- 
17 1 at the right end- the beginning 
itself. i 

Mesmerism is a dangerous force to work 
with, especially where experiments have been 
entered upon in a thoughtless spirit of in- 
quisitiveness. Both operators and subjects 
have been seriously deteriorated in manhood 
and in sonl, and evils have been wrought 


out of which sad life-stories could be written 


stranger than fiction. 

Let the experimenter proceed with all due 
caution, animated by high principles, pure 
and honest motives, full of sympathy and 
anxiety to alleviate suffering and cure dis- 
ease as the one something worthy of attempt; 
and secondly, as an aid to investigate mind, 
and thus find in mesmerie conditions the 
key to Psyche, or the gateway to the soul 
and things spiritual. i 

In conclusion, let none proceed to investi- 
gate the subject unless they can give time, 
patience, and thoughtfalness to the research, 
and possess above all a thorough or conscious 
control over their own passions; tempers, and 
impulses. For why should they who have no 
mastery over themselves—this is a serious 
matter—undertake to impress their influence 
and direct others? 


Apparitions: Objective or Subjective? 


Mr. F. B. Doveton in the April number of 
the Journal of the Society for Psychical, Re- 
search expresses the conviction “that all 
bona fide apparitions of the dead are disem- 
bodied. souls. . .. that they occupy space and 
move from spot to. spot. . can touch us 
sometimes . can displace furniture and 
produce real noises,’ ete. 
ber of that publication, its editor, Mr. F. W. 
H. Myers presents his views in an article the 
most of which is given below. It shows the 


‘skeptical spirit and cautious manner in 


which the investigations of. the Society are 
being conducted, and with which the differ- 
ent theories respecting spparitions are being 
discussed. As such, at least, it will be of in- 
terest to the readers of the JOURNAL. 

‘Now, let me point out that veridical dreams 
are a frequent form ‘of “bona fide appari- 
tion.” A man asleep, or between sleeping 
and waking, sees the form (say) of a friend 
dripping with water, and learns afterwards 
that that friend was drowned at or about the 
time of thé vision. $ += 
It is clear that Mr. Boveton does not insist 
on distinctions between what we have classed 
ag. Phantasms nf the living or of the dead; and 


obviously in such a discussion the whole 
of. phantasmal appearances must be 
taken together.. N i 


We: 


The would-be | 


. tions. 


In the same num- 


Well, then, is the dream-figure a disembod- 
ied soul? Does it occupy space? „ Can it dis- 
place furniture? And if, as sometimes hap- 
pens, it persists for a short time into waking. 


‘moments, does it thereby acquire substanti- 


ality? 


Or take an apparition of a man undoubted- 


‘ly'dead, seen by a man undoubtedly awake; 
say General Barter’s vision of Lieutenant B. 


held on to his pony by two syces. Were the 
pony and the syces disembodied souls? And 
if so, how did the disembodied soul of Lieu- 
tenant B. secure their attendance? : 

The familiar objection as to the ghosts of 
clothes—powerless as against a theory which 
regards the ghost as a picture—is fatal to 
the view that the ghost is necessarily “atom- 
ic“ and “material to spirit sense.” Is the 
matter of his ghostly clothes extracted (as 
some advocates of the objective reality of 
ghosts suggest) from his real clothes? And 
if so, what happens to him when his real 
clothes have perished on the dust-heap? Has 
the Cavalier ghost kept his best ruffles and 
jackboots safe somewhere in Limbo? Or to 
turn to a case where we can trace the actual 
facts more closely, when M. S. H. B., lying 
asleep in bed, appeared phantasmally in even- 
ing dress to the Miss V.’s, did his disembod- 
itd soul extract the necessary rudiments of 
attire from the: white tiè and tail-coat repos- 
ing in his wardrobe? on 

If now we try to look at the questions in- 
volved a little more closely, we shall find it 
no easy matter to place our phantasms under 
even the widest and most general of recog- 
nized categories. Our standard classes of 
real or supposed entities. have been framed 
ander the inflaence of preconceptions which 
this new evidence deeply disturbs. 

Let us take the distinction between ob- 
jective” and “subjective,” as defined (for ins- 
tance) by Sir William Hamilton. “Objective,” 
he says, “means -that which belongs to or 
proceeds from the object known, and not 
from the subject-knowing; what exists in na- 


ture, in contrast to what exists merely in the 
thought of the Individual.“ l 


Now take a case where Miss X. sees in a 
reflecting surface a picture representing Mrs. 


N. in a bath chair. Miss X. considers it very 


improbable that Mrs. N. should have em- 
ployed that vehicle; but it turns out that at 
or shortly before the time of the vision Mrs. 


N. was in fact in a bath-chair. This is an 


actual instance of a kind of telepathie or 


clairvoyant vision of which we have printed 


a godd many examples. Now, are we to call 
this crystal picture an objective or a subjec- 
tive thing? l i 

Let us start from the case of ordinary vi- 


‘sion. The thing: directly recognized is an. 


impression on the retina, and the object per- 
ceived is an interpretation of sense-indica- 
The image does not “exist in nature” 
except on the retina of the observer. Now 
consider the perception of an image in a mir- 
ror; here again there is no real object where 
the image is seen, only rays of light refiect- 
ed.on the retina in the same way as in di- 
rect vision. Now turn to the hallucinatory 
image; say the image of an imaginary dog, 
whose presence is suggested by the hypnot- 
iser. Does this image correspond to any phy- 


‘sieal effect upon the retina? We cannot an- 
Swer this question decisively; but at any rate 


it is not due to rays of light reflected from 
any external object similar to the image. 

Now let us take a crystal picture, repre- 
senting (as some of Miss X.’s have seemed to 
represent) an actual scene going on else- 
where at the time. Is there here any impres- 
sion on the retina? If so, how was it produced 
there? Has the fact any optical cause, or is 
it the pure effect of self-suggestion? On the 
one hand, though some of these crystal- 
visions have been apparently magnified by 
the interposition of a lens, their appearance 
in the crystal is not deducible from optical 
laws. On the other kand, where they are 
veridical they cannot be called merely sub-. 
jective. The agency which has caused their 
presence is unknown; but if that agency 
should some day become familiar, we may 
come to consider the image produced by erys- 
tal vision as on the same level of objectivity 
with an ordinary visusl image. It may be 
objective without being optical. 

It may be said that the crystal-vision is un- 
shared, and therefore subjective. 
not know for certain that lt is always un- 
shared. And there are plenty of sensory im- 
pressions which are unshared in the sense 
that only one species of animals can receive 
them. If we had only one bloodhound his 


impressions of scent would be unshared, but 


they would be objective nevertheless. Acap- 
tive female moth will be perceptible to males 
of her own species for an indefinite distance, 
but to no other organisms. And whether: 


_erystal-visions be ever common to two per- 


sons or no, we have, at any rate, cases of 
phantasms which several persons together 
see or hear. A sight or sound of this kind is 
difficult to classify as either subjective or 
objective in the common sense of those terms. 
The ordinary contrast between subjective 
and objective, in short, fails when we are 


dealing with a communication of knowledge 


without the agency of the recognized organs 
of sense. That is an unknown process which 
we cannot as yet ingert into our old-fashioned 


predicaments. 1 l , 
We certainly have no right to call the 
phantasmal figure material simply because 
it is seen by several persons. This mere fact 
of collective vision cannot assure us that the 
figure possesses inertia, or a constant weight 


or that it extrudes air or anythiny else, from 


the place of its apparent presence. The fig- 

ure, no doubt, sometimes appears to produce. 

effects on the material world which would 
à _ (Continued on fifth page.) 


| sided, unjust and violent and can lead only 


Bat we do 
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‘CHAPTER VII. (CONTINUED.) 


When early summer came and the city 
parks began to give promise of their later 
loveliness, it pleased Meyer greatly to take 
long strolls in them on Sunday morning 
with Justin for a companion; Mr. Vane some- 
times joined them, for he had, through his 
boarder, become interested in the young man. 
At first Justin’s Puritan conscience rebelled _ 
against accepting these tempting invitations, © .:. | 8 
but as he could not help acknowledging that ! l l 
his best thought and his higher moral na- ‘ 
ture were oftener appealed to during these l 
walks. with his inspiring and instructive  ; 
friend than generally when he attended f 
church, he soon quieted these qualms of con- 
science. N . 
At that time (1885) the labor troubles all 
over the country, but especially in Chicago, : 
were culminating toward the later out- 7 A 
breaks. Strikes and rumors of strikes were, ead 
common subjects of conversation. In the : ae 
parks on pleasant Sunday mornings could be 
seen groups of working men talking anima 
tedly, or listening to some incipient orator T 
or statesman. To Justin all this was new. 4 
The labor question bad never been brought ; 
home to bim as now, when he was compelled -. ; * 
to meet daily so many idle men whose browse ` 
were black with angry brooding over their 
enforced idleness, while their families suff i 
fered, when they were both able and willing 
to work; or when the plaints of these men it os 
met him in the people's column of the daily 
papers and were passionately echoed by his 
friend Meyer. l N 
Dne day in June they were in Douglas 
Park together. In an open space secluded by 
trees and low branched sbrubbery from the 
main park, a young man scarcely older than 
Justin himself was excitedly haranguing a 
small crowd of working men. Ee a 
“Why stand ye ‘here. idle, brothers,” he 5 i 
cried, “yes, why? That is the question yon l ! | 
must ask yourselves. Why are thereamill- : : : : 
ion men sable and anxious to work, standing i 
idle, whose wives sit at home in tears while : 5 
their children cry for bread? Everywhere i i 
manufactories are stopping. Political econ- 
ee tell us there has been overproduction! - ` - 
Y¥é8, there has been overproduction of wealth ~ 
for the capitalists, of poverty for the toilers, 
because of long hours and cheap labor, and 
this has continued so long that capitalists 
cry out in this way when their profits grow 
less, and so they stop their work leaving us 
to starve until they can, by producing seare- Pai F i 
ity, force prices up again. They grow rich on „e , 
the life blood of the working men. Look at ! 
the’ fine boulevards of this city lined with — ae 
the costly mansions of our masters, while 
our only glimpse of comfort and sweetness is 
in the log tramps to these parks! Our 
homes are far from park aud boulevard.: We; . . | 
are slaves, craven slaves, for we have the, ;j i 
power in our hands if we will but use it to, oa 
make these capitalists tremble!—If we act 
with one accord—as we must when the hour: 
is near—we can take from these robbers of 
men what is our own. These aristocratic 
theives have possessed themselves under the 
sanction of what they call law, of our prop: 
erty,: the product of our long days of labor. 
The tears of our wives, the cries of our littld: 
ones, call upon us to assert ourselves and to: we 
dispossess the robbers of their booty, allow” > „ 
ing them to retain: only their rightful share nn 
of property as men among men. All must ; 
belong to all in equal portion. Some of you 
shake your heads!—You fear theremay be 
bloodshed, that lives may be lost in the, 
struggle; but what if there be? There was 
never yet a victory over wrong gained with- 
out bloodshed and. what man of us with red 
blood in his veing to lose, cares for life with- 
out liberty. I do not. Down with all ty- 
rants and hurrah for liberty and anarchy!” 
“I don’t like such talk as that,” said, Jus- 
tin as they walked slowly away; it is one 
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to evil.“ 


r 


How much do you know about this sub gies 

ject, Dorman? What has been your real expe- t 
rience? How thoroughly have you gone into E : ; ; 
the study; you, when these things they call 
law and government (twin despots) have only 
within a year allowed your existence tc 
be recognized, a nonentity for twenty-one . 
years, then in one hour a man? It hurts me, 
boy, that you seem so unsympathetic with 
your kind, that the festering sore of eiviligza- 
tion can be,uncovered before your eyes with- = =. do 4, 
out causing you to wince or arousing your i 
indignation P- a oer Ly 

Justin recognized a note of dissatisfaction ;. - 
in his friend's voice. He hardly understood 
wherein he had offended, but he was anxi :- 
ous to placate and pacify Meyer. so he replied, 
and with honesty, “I know nothing about 
zit, Mr. Meyer. I am just showing you how 
that talk strikes one like me. After all what 
have you or Ito do in the matter? I don't 
see that we can either helg-or hinder. Neith- 

er of us is burdened with wealth. I get ten 
dollars a week. My uncle takes in his hun- 
dreds in fees every week. I am not at all 
envious of him any more than I suppose bie 
was envious of the men for whom he work et 
when he was young. I am sure I don’t see 
that it, is any of my business or yours to 
change the order of things. ere ee 

“Good God, man,” cried Meyer% passionate- Eo 

ly, “why is it not vour business? Are you es 
not a man and is the world’s business con- 
i trolled by any but men? Is not this world 


man’s world? And do you not perceive that 

these hard conditions are as liable to affect 

vou, or if not you, your descendants, as they 

„are liable to affect any other human being? 

ö Who is going to help us out of this muddle if 

7 every man declares it is none of his business? 
8 Whose particular business is it, then?“ 


-Justin’s looks expressed the surprise he 


felt at Mever's intense earnestness in the 
matter.. Meyer, perceiving this, said in.a 

* quieter tope: . oe Py, . 
“You think I speak too strongly; that is be- 
- cause these subjects are all new to you. In your 
pleasant country home you saw little poverty, 
none such as you can find in this crowded city 
nor have you been brought face to face with 
the worst misery here, as I often was when a 
reporter oŭ Back of all the suicides, 
: thefts, prostitution and murders which I was 
called upon to take note of, were grinding 
poverty and uncared for misery. Men and 
Women, good and bad, educated and unedu- 
„ cated, rough and refined, huddled together 
~~ from lack of means to pay rent. Why hell 
-has nothing equal to it! Danté’s purgatory 
would be heaven to the lives that thousands 
of human beings are compelled to live in this 
city. And yet the hearts of the rich are hard- 
ened. They are ready to grasp the last cent 
of thepoor if they canonly make shift to 
show that law allows them to do so. Take a 


walk on such streets ds South Ciark, Taylor. 
Fourth or Pacific avenue and view the tumble 
e and filthy basements, and learn 
the price of the rents the miserable people 


have to pay fora bare roof to cover them, 
many of them owned by rich absentees, and 
by heartless citizens who never visit them 
in person. If you don’t begin to feel when 
Fou have seen human beings living as these 
do, that it is a part of every man’s business 
to find some way of rectifying these wrongs, 
then you are not the man I take you to be.” 
They walked on in silence for a while— 
Justin silent from a sense of humilation that 
he had given the misery of his fellow beings 
80 little thought. ` f E 
“But surely,” he said at length, “there 
must be some way out of the difficulty other 
than tbat indicated by the rampant dema- 
gogue we just haard. The day has passed 
3 for righting wrong by violence. We are too 
e far advanced in civilization for any real good 
to be effected save by peacable measures, 
by legislation, by—.” 1 N 
Legislation, scornfully repeated Meyer, 
“there it is again, always legislation. Why 
the real trouble is legislation. There never 
has been any reform which has not consisted 
in overthrowing laws made by legislation. 
It is these laws that enslave the people, that 
forge chains for them.“ ; aa 
There was a strange exalted look in Mey- 
er's eyes which somehow worried Justin. He 
attempted to change the conversation with 
but indifferent success. The two soon part- 
oed. Justin went home with his mind direct- 
- ed into new channels of thought. 
After that his evening walks were taken 
in directions différent from what they had 
been. He sought out the unpleasant, dirty, 
< and crowded streets insvead of the boule- 
vards and parks. The books he eonsulted 
| - evenings, bore for the most part on social prob- 
lems; his eyes took on a deeper éarnestness, 
ls voice a graver tone. He was beginning 
to view the world in its larger aspects, in a 
more serious spirit, to feel his responsibilites 
as a man. If life looked less rose-colored, 
there was yet a new sense of joy in living 
through recognition of being called to take 
part in the world’s work; of the possibilities 
of being of service to his fellowmen. 


CHAPTER VIII. | 
AN AFTERNOON IN LINCOLN PARK. 


But for the new direction his thoughts and 
studies had taken, Justin might have felt a 


uncle’s family had gone early in the season 
to Oconomowoc, where they owned a coitage. 
Mr. Fairfield remained in the city most of 
the time, but joined his family once a week. 
Laura and Constance were spending vacation 
in Michigan woods seeking renewed strength, 
and subjects for the latter’s brush. 
Meyers were at Milwaukee on a visit to Pau- 
line’s relations. Even jolly Mrs. Vane had 
deen away a month; Vane and Justin mean- 
while taking their meals at restaurants —an 
experience that Justin enjoyed for a week, 


Pt ey during which he discovered the limitations of 


a stereotyped bill of fare, and the remaining 
three weeks endured it with diminished rei- 
ish for his food. Still the new experience wi- 
dened his knowlege of men and manners, 
and of men and women without manners. 


fay te Although there was a fiction that “every-, 
„ body” was away on vacation, Justin did not | 


discover any perceptible lessening of the 
A number of people in the city—in fact it 


seemed to him from the appearance of the 


principal streets that “everybody” was in the 

city; for the outdoor life sought by all filled 

the cable cars and horse cars to overflowing 

‘every Sunday, and made the parks pictures 

of animation and color, crowded the lake 

front with fishermen and®spectators, darken- 

ed the docks of outgoing steamers, pleasure 

boats, and yachts with swarming humanity, 

and the streets which Justin most frequented 

of late. brought human wretchedness into 

ae Phi plain view; on the doorsteps and sidewalks 
- Where congregated the poor to get a breath 

| a of heat-laden fresh air” and a little of “hea- 
ven’s sun light,” üältered through clouds of 

smoke; ditty, half-clad children dancing and 
shouting in childhood’s thoughtless defiance 

of fate; listless-eyed youth, brazen faced 

women, shrivelled old age, unkempt men in 

- rags smoking blackened pipes; sensuous,craf- 
ty, scowling, bloated, diseased, discourage, 
a dispairing, desperate faces meeting one 


everywhere—all these were to be seen in 


‘greater numbers and variety than at any 
other season, on their “summer vacation,“ 
thronging the sidewalks, filling the windows 
and doorways, sitting on curbing, boxes, and 


window-ledges, in the streets nearest the 


Noea Hovels and rookeries which they called 
omes. - > : z ` 
_. Nevertheless when September came, Jus- 
tin was conscious of a quickening of his own 
with that of the public pulse, as he perceived 
the symptoms of an added vigor in busin ess, 
Vacation was over and “everybody” was re- 
1 or returning to his wonted place in 
R 0. 5 
One Sunday Justin decided to spend the af- 
terncoon in Lincoln Park. Floyd was to have 
accompanied him but it was learned that 
there was to bean open air meeting on the 


<>) 


„ Lake Front where A. R. Parsons and August 


Sples were to speak, and he was directed to 
„make a report of the speeches. The day was 

a perfect one in every respect, clear, bright 

and warm, the sunshine all the softer and 

brighter because it was Sunday, and most of 

the smoke -belching chimneys of the manou- 

factories: were at rest. A brisk, yet balmy. 

. om Y breeze from the lake gave a sense of renewed. 
PE lite to the thousands strolling through the 
beautiful spacious grounds. lg 

In spite of the loveliness of the day, Justin. 

. felt a vague sense of discontent and unrest, 

tox which he could not have given any rea- 
son. He wandered from one point to another 


Y 
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case,” he said witha half laugh. 


he 


800n. 


without feeling his usual interest, whether 
watching from some pieturesque bridge the 
merry couples and groups enjoying the pleas- 
ure of rowing on the mimic lake in the park, 
or looking at the gambols of the cubs in the 
bear pits, the antics of the monkeys in their 


‘cages or the graceful movements of the 


swans sailing by. 7 
Soon he sauntered to a shaded-rustic bench 
and took out a copy of the Chicago Sunday 
Times which he had bought on theway. An 
editorial artigle on the labor troubles, which 
was directly in the line of his recent thought, 
engaged his attention so deeply that he did 
not observe two ladies who entering the quiet 
nook where he was ensconced, were about to 


pass by when the taller one, giving him a 


hasty glance, suddenly paused, then tarning 
with a mischievous smile, touched him light- 
ly on the shoulder with her parasol. Justin 


looked up, as one in a dream, and beheld 
| Laura and Constance standing before him. 


So like a dream was it that he did not at first 
spesk—simply stared. — 


“Thus we three meet again,” cried Laura, 
“oddly enough. Mr. Dorman we were just 


speaking of you. It must have been your 


nearness which caused us to think of you.” 


Justin was awake now. Siucere pleasure 
at seeing them again shone in his eyes and 
ee in his voice as he arose to greet 

em. - ie ` 
“I think I must have a guardian angel” he 
said. “This is t rst time I have been here 
for two months. I made arrangements with 
a friend to meet him here to-day, but he was 
called in another direction and I coneluded 


to come alone, but l havn’t enjoyed it in the 


least. My conscience ordered me to another 
part of the city, but I see it was all right 
now. Will you not sit down ladies?” 
»The girls seated themselves on the bench 
vacated by Justin. He threw himself upon 
the grass at their feet. i 
Did you know. the Meyers have returned,“ 
asked Constance? “They came back a 
week ago, about the time we returned. Mrs. 
Meyer is worrying about him. He seems 
different somehow, as Laura and I noticed 
when we called, and since then she has spok- 
en to us about it. She fears he has been over- 
worked.” i 
Overworked, exclaimed Laura scornful- 
ly, “if any one is overworked it is that dear 


simple Pauline.“ 


“Well Laura you know she cannot help 
her worshipful lovingness. She does 
idealize, him, too much, it is true,” returned 
Constance, but tis her nature to, remem- 
ber but this is a digression. She fears his 


mind is in a feverish state Mr. Dorman, and 
she said yesterday that she thought of send- 


ing for you to come over to-day to chat with 
him, for he has taken a real liking for you, 
and it might havea good effect; but his mind 
dwells continually on the labor questions. I 
suggest if you call that you try to direct his 
thoughts into other channels.” 

Justin looked grave, I don’t know then 
that I ought to go near him if that 3 the 
“It was 
Mr. Meyer who awakened me‘to the fact of 
my being to some extent my brother’s keep- 


er. Life seems to me a much more serious 


affair of late than it ver did before. To 
think of having lived twenty-one years of 
blissful selfishness in this hard, old world 
without once questioning as to the 
rights of other men or my own duties! You 


dont know what a sinner I feel myself to be. 


And now how can I go to our good friend and 
‘minister to a mind diseased’ moral morphine 
—optimistic opiates? Indeed I cannot, and 
Justin sprang to his feet and paced nervously 
back and forth with an absent fook in his 


3 troubled eyes. 


Constance did not speak but her color came 
and went fitfully, and she turned upon him 
a long, questioning, searching loo. 


-. Laura broke the silence by saying: 
little lonely during the summer months. His. 


“Come let us reason together. It does my 
soul good, Mr. Dorman, to hear a young man 
talk like that. Do sit down and tell us all 
about it. We'll play this is an ‘experience’ 
meeting; you know I. too, may have qualms 
of conscience because of duties left undone. 
I may be my sister's ‘keeper’ without know- 
ing it. or knowing it may have selfishly 
falled to accept the trust confided to me.“ 

She spoke, dropping her usual light tone, 
very gravely. Constance turning suddenly 
to her and catching the hand nearest her, 
pressed it lovingly to her lips, saying: “O 
Laura—it is J who am the guilty one, not you. 
You have at least been my faithful keeper 
and my salvation, while I have been merely 
a selfish girl, accepting all you have so gen- 
erously offered,:and doing nothing myself for 
any one. Do give us your experience Mr. 
Dorman.” . : 

. Thereupon Justin, glad of suchs ympathet- 
ic hearing, told-his experience of the last two 
months in studying the condition and needs 


of workingmen and explained schemes for 


their improvement and his hopes for the fu- 
tare. Into his thought the girls entered 
heartily and offered him- some timely sug- 
gestions. Then he accompanied them round 
the park, and he was surprised at the delight 


{ he took in everything. 


It was nearly five o’clock when thoroughly 
tired, the three sat down updn a bench close 
to the Lake Shore Drive to rest their limbs 
and to rest too their eyes, by a sight of 
broad expanse of water, before returing home. 
Carriages filled with the elite of the city, 
whirled constantly by. One family carriage 
drew near. Justin recognized in it Ferdi- 
nand and Flossie. Flossie’s quick eyes had 
descried Justin at some distance, and she in- 
sisted that the carriage most stop as she had 
something particularly important to say to 
her cousin, of whom she was very fond. Fer- 
dinand did not object and ordered the coach- 
man to stop. Flossie sprang out and her 
brother followed. 
joyed the situation, for he knew it would 
raise him in the estimation of his cousins to 


de seen in the company of two such lovely 


women as Constance and Laura, while he 
was pleased to have Constance see with her 
own eyes the kind of folks to whom he was 
related. Flossie ran up to Justin and kissed 
him with much impressment. ” 


0, cousin Justin,” she exclaimed, “Iam so 


glad to have met you. Do come up and see us 
Then she whispered loud enough for 
Constance and Laura standing by to hear: 
“Are these ladies your friends? Please intro- 
duce me. They look nice. There was no way 


of escaping,even if he had wished, (which cer-, 


tainly he did not) an introdaction of his com- 
panions to Ferdinand. E 

Ferd, who was first introduced to Con- 
stance was looking so intently at the fair 


and graceful girl that be scarcely caught. 


the second name spoken, but conscious of. the 
introduction to Laura he turned to acknowl- 
edge it with a low bow. She stood tall, erect, 
self-possessed,calm to outward appearance and 


with smiling, serene eyes, which met his full. 


gaze undauntedly, as she quickly bowed with 
a little air of conscious superiority charac- 
teristic of her. Ferdinand was about to ut - 
ter some commonplace, ° suitable to 
the occasion, when suddenly, to Justin's per- 
plexity, he exeitedly stepped back a pace or 
two and looking at her in a dazed way, said: 

. “Why—why it is Laura— Laura Delmarthe! 


‘way you have not—or have you-—changed 


gave him the card. 


‘tarbation of mind which showed itself in the 


color that came and went as she looked from 
Laura to him whbm she regarded as her 


ing. So am I. 


. ly commonplace when.discov. red. 
Justin, on the whole en- 
thought, looked up as Constance stopped. 
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—When did you return to Chicago? and 

where have you been all these years? and 

why have I not heard from you?” Ne 
“One question at a time Mr. Fairfield,” 


said Laura. “I have been in Chicago the last 


four years. I wasin New York with friends, 
previous to that, fitting myself to become 
what I now am—a teacher, with an invol- 
untary uplifting of the proud head, and as I 
had no reason to believe that any of my form- 
er friends remembered me, I being as you 
may judge, a very busy woman, I have had 
little time or inclination to resume old ac- 
quaintances. Besides I am not at all the 
same person whom my earlier friends knew. 
I was a thoughtless girl then, I am a woman 
now, with my living to earn and my own 
way to make in the world. Mother is dead 
you know.” 

Ferdinand looked at her more quietly now 
and very earnestly. “I did not know that and 
am very sorry for it,” he said. “There are a 
thousand things I wish to ask you. 
are you living? You will let me call, surely. 
I feel now as though in adream. By the 


your name? You are still Miss Delmarthe?” 

“Iam still Miss Delmarthe,” she said quiet- 
ly. She took out her card-case and pencil 
and turning to Constance asked: “What even- 
ings are we disengaged? This young lady 
Mr. Fairfield is my alter ego; her mother was 
my friend and my mother’s friend, and at her 
home my mother died. So whoever comes to 
call on me, calls on Miss Garrow also.“ She 
wrote the date Constance suggested and 


-The onlookers during this short conversa- 
tion were doing some vigorous thinking. 
Constance alone was in the secret of the for- 
mer state of affairs, and she looked on in a per · 


frowns that knit her brow, in the varying 


friend’s recreant F lover, and in the proud 
smile which flitted over her lips as she noted 
Laura's coolness. 

Flossie was also in a “state of mind.” She 
wondered what Ferdinand’s sudden interest 
in these two strange ladies meant. She was 
quite sure one of them must be Justin’s lady 
love, but she couldn’t quite determine which. 
and she was wild with curiosity to know. 

Justin stood by -with a quiet. face, but in- 
wardly he was in a state of bewilderment. 
Why should Miss Delmarthe have concealed 
from him the fact of her acquaintance with 
his handsome cousin? Why should Ferdi- 
nand be so excited at meeting Laura? Why 
should she treat him so much more coolly 
than she treated even Justin himself? 
wey did Constance look so cross through, it 
a l : 

“T hope Mr. and Mrs. Fairfield are well,” 
Laura went on, then turning to Flossie she 
inquired, “Is this little damsel the pretty 
baby I used to be so fond of?“ g 
. “0, gracious!” here interposed Flossie, 
“when. did you ever know papa and mamma? 
and did you know me when I wasa baby? 
Was I ‘pretty then? and do you think me 
pretty now? I’m Flossie you know—Florence 


Frederika—mamma chose our names—all 


of us, my dead brothers’ and sisters’, and 
Ferdinand’s—because they were alterations, 
no! altercations—that’s not it either—oh I 
know, alliterations of Fairfield. All our 
names begin with F, except papa's and 
mamma’s. I guess their folks didn’t think 
of itintime.” Laura smiled as the little 
chatterbox rattled on. S 

- “Yes I did see you often when you were a 
baby, Flossie, she answered when at last she 
got un. opportunity, “and I am. sorry to dis- 
appoint your vanity; but you are not so love- 
ly now as you were then for you were little 
more than a year old, and in my eyes the 
most beautiful little creature in ‘the world. 
If you had zontinued like that, you know, 
somebody must inevitably have stolen you 


‘away; so be thankful that you are only mod- 


derately good looking now.” f , 
Flossie’s eyes danced. “I’m glad you told 
me that,” she said, 80 I can tell mamma 
next time she calls me her ugly duckling.” | 
Come, Flossie, we must go now,” said her 
brother. “Remember,” turning to Laura, 
“I am going to call on you though you don’t 
seem very anxious that I should; so au revoir.” 
“Oh, but I want to know Miss— Miss“ 


„Delmarthe'“ interrupted Constance. Oh is 


that your name? then I have heard mamma 
speak of you; wasn’t. it your father who—” 

“Come, Flossie,” said her brother, sternly. 

“Wait, one more question,” she persisted. 
“How came you to Know my cousin Justin, 
and are you his girl? If you are [ shan’t like 
you a bjt; for I’m going to marry him myself; 
he's a Fairfield and so am I.“ 

“No, Iam not your cousin’s girl.“ Iam 
only a fellow student. We study German to- 
gether,” Laura explained. < 
Ferdinand looked at his cousin with new 
interest as he bade him good by. 

When the carriage was out of sight, Miss 
Delmarthé turned to Justin, saying, 

“I suppose you are surprised 

“I don’t understand,” murmured Justin. 
“I didn’t know before that you knew my un- 
cle’s family. You have never mentioned it, 
nor have I ever heard them speak of you, 
raoun? that is not strange since E am seldom 

ere.” : 

Constance came to the breach instantly. 

„O, Miss Delmarthe is full of all-sorts of 
shadowy mysteries,” she said, attempting to. 
smile, but Justin felt the subdued tremor of 
her voice. “She chooses to surprise her 
friends once in a while. I never like to 
cheat her out of any of these little luxuries, 
and so I don’t inquire about these mysteries; 
and you must not either, for they are awful- 
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Laura, although apparently ' absorbed in 


“Constance,” she said with a firm ring in 
her voice, “I’m going to destroy your pretty 
fiction. I will tell Mr. Dorman -the truth.” - 

“Miss Delmarthe,“ Justin exclaimed hur- 


Tiedly, “pray don’t tell me anything. It ig 


none of my business. -Let as walk on; there 
is a lovely cluster of flower beds just round 
that corner” and he turned in that direction. 

“No,” declared Laura, “we will not go un- 


til I have told you just why I have not claim- 


ed scquaintance with your uncle’s family.” 

“If you really wish Mr. Dorman to know, 
Laura,” pleaded Constance, let me tell him 
some other time.” - 

“No, you romance too much; the truth is, 
Mr. Dorman, from the time I was twelve un- 
til I was seventeen, my family—I was the 
only child—and the Fairfields were near 
neighbors and very intimate. My father,” 
she slightly paused here, “was accounted 


Where. 


at this meet- 


ing any former acquaintances. I have not 
told my story before to any one. Constance 
here knew it of course. I tell it to you now 
only because I prefer you should hear it from 
my lips instead of learning it from the Fair- 
fields who will now be sure to ask you about 


| i 
P Though she said ali this in a dry, tearless 
manner, with her haughty head more than 
usually erect, and gazing steadily into Jus- 
tin’s face as she talked, Constance had stolen 
to her side, thrown her arm around her with 
her head half-resting on her shoulder, and 
from this.vantage ground watched the ex- 
pression of Justin’s face a little defiantly. 


Justin listened in some confusion. He tried 


to speak once or twice, but failed; then as 


Laura päused, he suddenly turned his back 
upon her and walked away. Constance’s lip 


began to curl, her brows contracted, her 
cheeks flushed; in a moment or two he re- 
traced his steps. ; 
tears, and his voice husky as he half whis- 
pered, “How brave-you are! how.very brave 
to tell me this and to rise so grandly above 
your trouble. I did not know women had 
such courage. Ob! it is good to know what 
other people are capable of; it gives one 
courage and makes life worth living.“ 
Constance looked. at him with sympathetic 
approval, while Laura's voice softened. and 


took onits usual tone of badinage as she 


asked, “Then you don’t mean to throw me 
out of the list of’ your friends now that you 


know my story?” 
“Miss Delmarthe, do you suppose there is 


‘anything that would tempt me to give up an 


acqdaintance I prize so highly? I don't be- 
lievs,“ he exclaimed with sudden fervor “that 
you ladies can ever guess what a grand help 
it is to a young fellow like to me know such 
good, earnest, thinking women as you are.“ 

“Moderate your transports, young map,” 
said Laura lightly, or we may be tempted to 
exhibit to you the darker shades of our char- 
acter. You should see me in my school, 


scolding’ my assistants, or Constance with 


her drawing class, impatient with stupid 
brains and. clumsy fingers, in order to upsst 


-your ideal of us.?“ 


hat was an afternoon which marked an 
epoch in Justin’s life. In the silence of his 
room that night he was awed by the possibil- 
ities opening to him. Hitherto he had blind- 
ly followed whithersoever fate led. He felt 
now that he must have: some definite aim 
and purpose in life and be the arbiter of his 
own destiny. “If I could only be a consci 
eptious lawyer, he thought, “I could help so 
much. I wonder whether the way will ever 
be opened to me?” | a, 


(To be continued.) 


sor the Religio-Philosophical Journal. — 
The Spiritual World, Its Existence and 
Nature. a 
C. H. A. BJERREGAARD, UF THE ASTOR LI- 
BRARY, N. . 9 : 
When you light a candle, where doeg the 
light come from? From the fire, or: the 
match, you answer. Very well. I ask again: 
How did the light or fire get into the match? 
Apparently it was not tbere till you struck it 
against some hard substance. When you 
blow out the candle. where does the light go? 
Can you answer these questions? And about 


the fire, where did the flame come from? You. 


will probably answer that primarily it came 
from God. No doubt, God created it: But 
from what sphere, or spacé if you like, did it 
come, the moment you called it into exis- 
tence by striking the match? One ancient 

Tradition tells us that fire first fell from the 

eavens; another, that it was stolen from 
heaven, and that it therefore is a curse to us 


as much asa blessing. Still another tradi- 


tion, coming from High Asia, from the Him- 
alaya mountains, the original home, as some 
say, of our ancestors, the Sons of Japhet. It 
tells us that while some early Aryan ribbed 
two pieces of wood against one another for 
the purpose of making a hole in the one, sud- 


-denly a small flame leaked out from the 


wood. It also tells that that flame was kept 
alive by continued rubbing and ever after - 
wards served as a God, who had come to man 
from the great unknown, and that all fire 
hails from it: . Ze 
Dropping the idea of fire as a God, where 
did the flame come from, when it first ap- 
peared? Was it in the wood, which was 
rubbed? Apparently not. We, you and J, 
have never seen it there. Both you and 


1 have held pieces of dry wood in our hands. 


vet never discovered that they contained fire. 
To be sure, we have seen wood burn, when 
put into a flame, but that is something en - 
tirely different. Where did the flame then 


come from? It seems it came by means of. 


the wood and from a somewhere, mysterious- 
ly Hidden, yet closely connected with our 
world—even with the dry wood. 

Now let me ask another question. Where 
do your thoughts come from? You will not 


dare answer with the materjalists, that your. 


brain matter—be it gray or \white—produces 
them. Do you say: God gives me thoughts? 
Well, what about the evil thoughts of yours? 
Does God give them too? Ifyou try to answer 


my question by saying that God created you 


so, that you could think—both good and evil 
thoughts—you only beg the question. Sure- 
ly God created you so that you could think 


thoughts— but where do the thoughts come 


from, which you think? That’s the question. 
You will not evade it by saying that thoughts 
are really nothing, that they come from no- 
where. You know too well, that thoughts 
are realities and deeds are but thoughts 
realized. Well then, what.about the answer 


Don’t you think that the answer may be 


that thoughts, at least their forms, come from 


‘that same world whence come the light and 


the flame, that world where they go to, when 
extinguished? We think they do, yea, in 
the spirit, we know they do, for we have seen 
it. And we know, too, that our thoughts are 
laid aside in that world, when of nd more 
use; for we use thoughts very. much like 
clothes, and lay them aside, when they no 
more express our life. This, at least, is the 
case with the rational people, people, who 
grow mentally and spiritually. Not only are 


thoughts laid aside, but they, being aets, 
leave indelible impressions upon the stuff“ 


of that. world, while being used. Real 
thoughts leave impressions as much as the 
foot does in the soil. Of this we may speak 
at another time. maa Pet 

If these questions about the locality, 
whence come light, flames and thoughts, ap- 
pear difficult, perhaps some other questions 
relating to certain activities in nature, will 
help to clear up the mystery. For the pres- 


a very wealthy man and a leader on the ent leaving out of consideration all abnormal 


Board of Trade; he speculated and lost every- 
thing—his own money and that of others. 
One morning he was found dead. The pa- 
pers said he committed suicide. I suppose 
he did. My mother and I left Chicago and 
took refuge with Miss Garrow’s mother in 


the East, remaining there till my m.ther’s 
death. 


She was mamma’s cousin. Four 
years ago I had a good. position offered me 
which I could not well afford to refuse. But 
you can see now why I have avoided renew- 


a 
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cases and freaks of. nature, we ask:. How 


-ecomes,it that your finger nails, for instance, 


keep growing in the fashion they do? How 
is it, that the nails know how to grow out in 
a gentle curve over the tip of the finger? 
How is it, that they do not. change color or 
grow straight into the air? When you cut a 


piece of flesh out of your hand, you notice 


that nature repairs the loss in harmony with 


the general plan of your hand. How is that? 


Evidently nature works with a conscious 


His eyes were filled with. 


-know, and who imagines he still has his lost 
“limb, declares the pain to be in that limb. 


-sring of a purely natural order. 


-tións used, it has been seen, how readily she 


tent. 
tural object that has a human history con- 


` tific precision. 
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purpose and r a plan or pattern that 5 

seems to underlie your organism. Whence z i 
this plan? Whence this activity? Where ; 
strike the roots? Do we get any nearer the .. 


solution of our former question? Lo ee 
Don’t you think the causes for this may bs 

in that same invisible world spoken of be: 

fore, invisible, yet so closely interwoven with 

this present world that it so readily can man- 

ifest itself in it, as we have seen? We believe’ vod 

it to be so and many wise men of the past 

have thought so. They have taught us that 

there is for the body a “schema,” a fixed ferm 

or pattern, after which it is fashioned and 

after which the material portions collect and 

arrange themselves so far as external obsta- 

cles permit it. This “schema” or impalpable 

forn: is the real body and we say with the old 

sages that it lives, moves and has its being 

in that inner world, spoken of before. It is 

made of “stuff” drawn from it. i 


Again, you have heard of those, who by ae- E 


‘cident have lost a Iimb; now they do retain 


the feeling of that lost limb exactly as if _ 
they had not lost it. In other words, those ö 
maimed, have still, what seems to them, their 
lost limbs. How this real presence? They 
say they have their limbs, yet they have them 
not. They seem to be'in two worlds at one 
time, a material one, and another one, as 
real as that—no matter what it may be 
called. This is mysterious, and we might 
be disposed to doubt the veracity of the 


4 speakers, were such cases not fully proved 


and authenticated. It is mysterious, but no 

more so, than the coming and going of the, ae E 

light of the candle, spoken of before, which i 

you, as if by magic, call from thë unknowns. ee 5 

and send back to the unknown. ; ö : : 
The cause of this appearance is to be sought : i ; 

in the presence of what we from ‘analogy oot a ; 

must call thelinner, or spiritual body. Fo ee 

In this connection fet me mention an in- ö i i 

teresting feature of this question. A man 

may have lost his-foot and yet declare that 

the toes ache. How so? Modern physiology : 

will go round the question by saying that 11 

all lies in the nerves; that the pain is really 

in a nerve center and not in the terminus of 

the nerve. But the ‘sufferer, who ought to 


However, leaving the invalid and the physi- 
ologist to quarrel about pain in nerve cen- à ; 
ters or in terminal nerves, it seems that here i o 
on a purely physiological basis, we have a- of = 
proof of the possibility of eternal sufferings, 
as, well as, also a proof of the pleasures, the. A ; 
blessed ones may expect; pleasures and suff- f 

} Thence, . - / 
there is probably more truth in the reality of i 
joy in heaven and suffering in heil, than ; = 
most people will admit. Such seems to.be the ae pee 
logic of a spiritual body. l ee : 

We might continue for a long time to raise 
similar questions and suggest answers,which 
all prove the reality and presence of the 
spiritual world. We might introduce the 
somnambulists, the psychometers, minc-raad- 
ers and so forth. But enough. No one can 
deny that nature exists under different con- 
ditions, now visible and tangible, now invis- 
ible and intangible, and from the ally ne 


changes from one condition to another with- Bee ae 
out being essentially affected. The one con- 
dition we call the outer the other we call the 
inner, the spiritual world. We presume thén a 
that we all agree to the existence of such a i f „ e 
World, whatever we may call it. “tine A l i 
Let us nowesay something about the na- ; 
ture of this world. Thisinvisible, yet so pres- ii i 2, OA a i 
ent world, is a real world. If the light, which p : 
we call out from it, when we strike fire, is 
real, and we say it is, it certainly must be - „ 
as real in that condition in which it was be- . - 
fore we called it; how else could it be real, . 
when called out? Is there any difference in „ 3 yë gue 
reality of a person in one room, and the real- ae oy 


‘ity of that same person called into another l 5 — 


room? There is none, and can be none. As - 
little difference can there be between the 
seen and the unseen light. The apparent 
difference lies in your eyes and mine; it does. 

not lie in the light. Mark that! It is of the 
utmost importance in order to understand 

all these matters. Nature is one throughout, ; 
but she takes on different forms according to P : 8 TA 


ran 


circumstances, when projected through our 4 


eyes and understanding. 4 ge 

That world is the real one. We think so “2 ae * 3 
because it‘ contains the germs and seeds of Din po ; ; 
the things-of this world. In Gen. II. 5. it is ee oa 


“said distinctly that God made every plant 


of the field before it was in the earth,” ; 
viz: before it appeared on earth. Where 
did He make them and keep them? 


In that mysterious: world, which we are 
speaking about; whence they come and where 
they also go, where they die. We may there- 
fore say that that world is the great store- 
house for that which is to be and that which 
has been. That it contains that which has 
existed, we can prove, at least, to some ex- 
Hand to a good psychometer some na- 


nected with it, say a sword or a piece of mar- 
ble from a temple or a King’s palace; and the 
psychometer will tell you a part or most of | 
that history that has come to pass before. 
that stone and impressed itself upon it; and * 
when you go to inquire, you will find the 
statements true. It has been proved to scien- 
How do we explain it? Very 
simply. The psychcmeter enters by means | 
of, let us say, his gift,“ that other world, 
connected with the stone and readily de- 
scribes what he sees and hears. — , 
Certainly, that world must be real, or this. 
could not be done. Awfully real, that world 
is, for it records not only the indifferent, but 
the good and the bad too. No crime can go 
undetected, and you cannot bribe that world 
either. This leads us to think that the. e prob- 
ably is more truth in the old tradition of a N 
doomsday book, than many are willing te wi 
recognize now. a * 
To describe where that world is, is perhaps 
more difficult than any of our former tasks. 
Let us try, however. When you, Standing on 
this continent, strike a match, you get a 
light. When a hermit on the -Himalaya 
mountains strikes a flint, he also gets a flame 
and a light. The same happens the Samo 
jeds at the poles.- In other words, any one 
dwelling in any part of the globe has access 
to that unseen world which we speak of. Its 
doors are where ever we are, and where ever Left 
nature stretches her realms,that world is too. 2 
Nature is every where, that world is every “ae 
where. But is it in or outside nature? you ask. $ 
Please tell us, where are the ins and outs of 
nature and creation, and we shall answer 
your question. But in as much as we have . 
recognized the reality, of such a world and a 
its presence everywhere, we may perhaps say - E i 
that that world is neither in, nor ou$ of na- , - 
ture and creation, but is a peculiar condi- © 
tion of nature, a condition which things can ~- ` 
assume in virtue of created ability. In other i 
words, that unseen world is not to be located = = 
either here nor there. It does not exist in D 
one part of our world and not also in an- 
other. Neither does it exist in isolation in 


any region of space between this and any ot 

other planet. The presumption is, that lt T 9 
exists interwoven with the substances of i . 5o yg 
every other planet as it does with our own, 


— 


It is the law, complete, sublime, 


. confined to that branch of labor. When a 


. Comes a laundress, masters fine ironing, con- 
- eocts palatable dishes, sweeps and dusts, runs 
-a dairy, and raises chickens for the spring 
paper-hanging, and artistic house decoration. 


< front gate. She is a dressmaker and mil- 
liner combined. She also does a good deal of. 


all times she acts the part of nursery maid |. 


Court of Appeals shows that the law recog- 


dis wife. who had been accidentally killed 


six thousand dollars. The defendants ob- 


Wife, and Carried the issue to the highest 
. court of the State. That tribunal holds that 


. the husband. If the character and conduct 


her death will cause but little sorrow, suffer- 


awarded to the husband for tearing her from 
his heart and home.” 


` ing for any government aid or immunities 


ton of those who seek to engraft religious 
. prineiples on civil government, is reported 


K 
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and it is also presumptive that it existe in 
the same way in all interplanetary space. 


Tbe truth is, probably, that that world is 


only ano her condition of this, or, if you 


_ like it, that this world is only another condi- 


tion of that. A process of transmutation 


brings things from one world to the other. 


Bat what do we undstand now by trans- 
mutation? It is this. Think of water, steam, 
snow, and ice.. ‘These are four different con- 
ditions of one and the same substance, as 


you know. Exactly as these four may trans-] has the gift of writing combined with the 


mute into one another so may all other sub- 


stances in creation, and according to their] the judgment that telſs her what to write 


State, they exist either in the one world or 
the other, either in this material or in yon- 


der spiritual world. 


The existence of the spiritual world, its 
nature and laws ought to be a grave subject 
for everybody. The question of spiritual 

bodies and the condition of immortality will 
be much clearer to our comprehension, When 
w9 know something about Lone world, 


Womnun Department. 


Recompense. 
Straight through my heart this fact to-day 
By Truth's own hand is driven: 


God never takes one thing away 
But something else is given. 


1 did not know in earlier years 

This taw of love and kindness E 
But without hope, through bitter tears. - 

I mourned in sorrow’s blindness. 


And ever following each regret 
For some departed treasure, „ i 
My sad, repining heart was met : 
With’ unexpected pleasure. 


I thought—it only happened s 
But time this truth mas taught me: 
No least thing from my life can go, See 
But something else is brought me. 


And now, with faith unshaken, 5 
In patience 1 but bide my ume, 
When any joy is taken. 


No matter ifthe crashing biow 
May for thé moment down me; 

-Still back of it waits Love, I know: 
With some new gift to crown me. 


—EUa Wheeler Wilcox. 

Mrs. Harriette R. Shattuck has organized a 
elass in parliamentary law, which. meets | 
every Thursday at 3 P. M., at Ballou Hall, in 
Boston. Members are practiced in presiding, 
and in all affairs of abu business meeting. l 


Eila C. Taylor, in. Star Clipper: - When a 
man starts out in life, he masters one trade 
or profession, and makes his living practic- 
ing it. He becomes.a lawyer, doctor, carpen- 
ter, mechanic, or printer, and his work is 


woman marries a man and becomes queen 
of his household,” she assumes the position 
of a veritable “jack-of-all-trades.” -She be- 


market. -Occasionally she tries painting, 


Very often she introduces carpentry by re- 
pairing the back sidewalk and hanging the 


mending in odd moments. In the summer 
time she runs a small establishment for the 
eanning of small fruits and vegetables. At 


d family doctor. Often she tries book- 
ping by helping the head of the family 
ith his accounts, and occasionally acts the 
part of errand boy for him. She has even 
been known to put up stoves without losing 
her temper—an accomplishment unattain- 
able by men. In the evening she turns as- 
sistant teacher for the village school by help- 


ing the children with their lessons for the 


next day. When at last she finds time for a 
few. moment’s rest before retiring for the 
night, her husband heaves a martyr-like sigh 
and wishes he was a woman, with nothing 

to do but to sit around all day and mind the 
baby. This is her reward. l 


— 


A recent opinion rendered by the virginia 


nizes a graded valuation gf wives. The com- 
plainant had suéd for damages for the loss of 


through the negligence of the defendants. 
On the trial evidence tending to show that 
the deceased had been a superior wife was 
offered, and, presumably influenced by this, 
the jury gave the complainant a verdict for 


jected to proof as to the character of the 


such evidence was perfectly proper as a 
means of estimating the damage suffered by 


of the wife,” says the Court, “be such that 


ing and mental anguish to the husband, then 
the fair and just proportion of the damages 
to be awarded by the jury will be measured 
accordingly.” But on the contrary, the 
Court adds: “If the wife be loving, tender 
and dutiful to her husband; thrifty, indus- 
trious, economical and prudent—as the evi- 
dence in this case proved Mrs. McConnell. to 
be—then ‘her price is far above 1ubies,’ and 
the loss of such a wife, of such a helpmeet, 
of such influence, of such a blessed and 
potent ministry and companionship, is a 
proper element of damages to be considered 
by the jury in fixing the solatium to be 


From the Woman Tribune: Protestant 
churches are making a great mistake in ask- 


on the plea that Catholies receive favors or 
on any plea at all. Rather should they unite 
to demand that no denomination shall re- 
ceive any recognition or relief. Mrs. Lathrop 
at the late National Conference in Washing- 


to have upbraided the Protestant church for 
allowing Catholics to exceed them in de- 
manding recognition in politics. In a com- 
petition for favors the Catholics have the ad- 
vantage of being able to make a united de- 
mand, and to mass their forces. The indi- 
vidual freedom of conscience, the open 
organization, and the diversity of sects, 
among Protesfanta indicate that their true 
policy is to insist that the government shall 
neither repress nor foster. The pushing of 


either Catholies or Protestants for political 


recognition is dangerous and subversive not 
only of republican ideas but of the principles 


of the founder of Christianity. If Protest - 
. ants would hold their own they should unite 
in demanding that all church property sould. 


be taxed the same as that of any other cor- 


poration, and that no sectarian school or in-! 
stitution should receive government aid or 


- patronage. . 
A New York correspondent says. thai he saw 


women to vote for all offices and to hold any 


Jon the question, who have been converted to 


| by women is necessary in order that they. 


{ still contending with the adversities of this 


| which sometimes possess myself.” 


Cae RELIGIO-: a1LvsVUPHICAL 


2 


88 thr offering any wel to Ibsen's unfin- 
ished but dramatic work, by saying that she 
should have left it untouched but for the eur - 
rency given to Walter Besant’s false inter- 


horse race, and the report she wrote, he says, 
was good work and suggested ‘anew how 
much women are now doing that only a short. 
time ago was done by men alone. This 
young woman had an article of five columns 
length in a conspicuous New York news- 
paper on Sanday with reference to the horses 
that ran in the Suburban and the jockeys 
that roas them. The same newspaper de- 
voted nearly half jts space that day to special 
articles written hy women. ‘When a woman 


Helmar. In this poetic sequel Mrs. Cheney 
indicates a possible reconciliation between 
Nora and her husband brought about by a 
recognition through hurd experience of their 
true relations to life and to each other. The 
work is dedicated to the New England Hos- 
pital for women and children, and the profits 


gift of newspaper sense, and by that I mean | of its sale are to go to that institution. 


and what to omit, sheis quite as valuable to 
a big newspaper as a man, for she brings to 
the newspaper a freshness of observation and 
an originality that are réfreshing. She can 
obtain a certain line of information, too, that 
man secures with great difficulty. All the 
big newspapers how employ several women, 
because their work is of real value, but send- 
‘ing a woman to a horse race is eran’ a 
new departure. 


By Mrs. George Corbett. London: Tower 
Pablishing Co., 91 Minories, E. C., pp. 146. 


evidently an ardent Parnellite, an English 
woman with Irish sympathies, and an elo- 
quent advocate of Woman’s Rights; for the 
version of the Utopian dream which she here 
presents shows us Ireland as she is to be in 
the year 2472 under the reign of a cultivated 
and improved race of women, developed 
through obedience to scientific laws and cul- 
tivation of inventive genius. 

The readers of “New Amazonia” who have 


The admission of Wyoming asa state un- 
der a constitution embodying the broadest 
views on woman suffrage has aroused a good 
‘deal of interest among the active Chicago 
women, and they intend to make a strong ef- 
| fort at the next‘ constita al convention to. 
insert in the Illinois constitadtion ‘the essen- 
tial provisions of the Wyoming bill, allowing 


of that work in many parts of this, but with 
essential difference of treatment of the vari- 
ous questions discussed. Indeed, in many 
respects Mrs. Corbett's dream 1 is more reason- 
able than Bellamy’s. And a greater number 
of. social problems are given possible solu- 
tions. She takes occasion through the views 
of the historians of that future period to 
scathe England for her present position on 
the Irish question, and makes them show up 
Charles Parnell under the name of Carolus 


office within the gift of the people. A prom- 
inent suffragist of Chicago says: “The meth- 
ods of politicians are forcing women to pro- 
nounce in favor of suffrage for the sex. I 
know hundreds of women, formerly pussive 


115 8 ace 5 mie means a 
ployed by politicians. so we have A grea 
deal of work to doin relief and pee The story is cleverly written, brimming with 


and we feel-that we may be able to doit more ideas, and breezy in style. 


efficiently if we have the franchise.” Durin 
the address a remark of significatice was 
made: A knowledge of political geography 


Magazines for May not before Men- 
tioned. i ; 


The English Illustrated Magazine. (New York.) 
Transatlantic Trifles by Sire Julian Goidemid, Bart., 
M. P., shows us peculiarities and custome of “Ameri- 
ous charities and reforms, and we hold that | cans seen through a foreign eye. An article. pro- 
whatever line of public service is undertaken | fusely illustrated has for its subject Albert Durer. 
should be in accordance with political geo- For the Cause; Same Board School Children, and the 
graphy and not in conformity- with church | Bing of Amasis complete a good number. 
association, in order that confusion may be The Path. (New York.) A variety of articles up- 
prevented.” on N and kindred subjects appear this 
month. 


The Spiritualist's Lyceum Magazine. (Oldham, 
England.) Quite a variety of articles devoted to the 
teachings and principles of the Lyceum are found 
inf the May issue of this monthly. 


The Gleaner. (San Francisco, Cal.) The object 
of the Gleaner is to present methods whereby wo- 


may do relief and charitable work without 
friction of overlaping. There are 600 socie- 
ties of ladies in Chicago interested {in vari- 


Miss Gabrielle Greeley, the last representa- 
tive of theGreeley family in Chappaqua, has. 
the undivided adoration of every Chappaquan. 
Her figure is somewhat above medium height 
and well developed. She has soft brown | 
huzel eyes, a radiant oval face, and.a voice of 
great sweetness. She passes most of her th b i 
days in walking, reading, looking after her | through their own efforts. 
farm, and in doing what she can to make life 
happier for the working people in the vil- | 
“lage. Once or twice every Sunday she tramps | 
two and a half miles to St. John’s Episcopal 
Church in Pleasantville. Sunday afternoons 
she meets her Sanday afternoon Club, and 
talks tothe members on instructive non-re- 
reigious subjects. She frequently entertains 
the families of the village workingmen in 
the big stone barn which her father built. 
‘Miss Greeley’s barn parties are the social 
events of all seasons among the poorer people 
of Chappaqua, and they take much pleasure 
in telling of the fine dances and suppers 
they have enjoyed under her roof. Miss Gree- 
ley wears no jewelry and dresses plainly. 


New Books Received. l 


ographed in the advanced Corresponding Style of 
Standard Phonography, by Andrew J. Graham. 
New York. 


How to Preserve Health. By Louis Barkan, M' 
D. New York: American News Co. Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 

___ The Trialiof Jesus from a Lawyers View. By C. 
H. Blackburn. Cincinnati, Ohio: Robert Clarke & 
Co. Paper cover, price, 50 cents. 


„The following from F. F. Lovell & Company, 
New York: 


A Magnetic Man, by E. 8. Van Zile; The Perfect 
Way, by Edward Maitland and Anna (Sonus) Kings- 


- BOOK REVIEWS. 


[A1 books noticed, under this head, are for sale at, or 
can be ordered through the olfice of the BELIGIO Par- 
OSOPHICAL JCUBSAL 


cente. A Girl of the Period, by L. T. Meade; Dinna 
Forget, by Johu Strange Winter. Paper covers, 
each, 30 cents. 


Fruits and How to Use Them. By Hester M. Poole. 
New York: Fowler & Welle Company; Chicago: 
A.C. McClurg & Co. Price, $1.00. 


FIFTY YEARS on the Mississippi c or Gould’s 
History of Navigation. By E. W. Gould. 
St. Louis: Nixon-Jones Printing Co. 1889, 
pp. 750. 

Capt. Gould has had fifty years of experi- 
ence in the construction and ranning of lines 
of river steamers. He commanded magnifi- 
cent boats which plied upon Western wa- 
ters before the railways made inroads upon 
their passenger traffic, and his large knowl- 
‘edge of river navigation eminently qualifies 
him for explaining the increase and decline 
of transportation, on the Mississippi and 
other rivers, giving portraits of the best 
known river navigators, and for describing 
the character and peculiarties of Western 
boatmen, and scenes and incidents of West- 
ern life, connected with the river business. 
The work contains a history of the introduc- 
tion of steam ag a propelling power on ocean, 
lakesand rivers, and of the first steamboats 
on the Hudson, Delaware and Ohio rivers, as 
well as the first used in steam navigation on 
the rivers of the West, with descriptions 
of the part such navigation performed in the 
development of the West and the Southwest. 
The character and speed of boats at different 
‘periods are given, and facts in regard to 
floods in the Mississippi Valley for a hundred 
and fifty years. The historical narratives are 
interspersed with interesting philosophical 
reflections and valuable practical sugges- 
tions. The style is strong and clear, and the 
sketches are often humorous. The book is 
very readable and to steamboatmen and river 
editors it will prove invalaable. 

Capt. Gould dedicates his work “to the mem- 
-ory of those who, after struggling for years 
to overcome the embarrassments and dangers 
-incident to the life of a boatman, have been 
wrecked on the shoals of time, and wafted 
into a haven of- rest on the shores of the 
beautiful river, where they await the arrival 
of their friends and contemporaries, who are 


Curious Prophecies. 


In August, 1857, the Bavarian Ailegemeine 
Zeitung printed a remarkable prophecy 
which had bean made by an old hermit many 
years before. 

In it the rise of Napoleon III. was clearly 
outlined, as were also the Austro-Prussian 
and the Franco-Prussian wars and the com- 
mune of Paris. He told how the death of 
Pope Pius would occur in 1876 or 1877, and 
how it would be followed by a Turko-Russian 
War being but slightly Wrong in either pre- 
diction. 

He said that dermany would have three 
emperors in one year before the end of the 
century, which was verified to the letter. 

He missed it one, at. least, in the number 
of United States presidents that were to die 
by assassination, which was remarkably 
. Close, to say the least. 


opened Manhattan island and the whole of 


waters of the Hudson and East rivers and 
the bay; Cuba would break in two, and the 
west half and the city of Havana find a 
watery resting place. 

Florida and Lower California are to break 
loose from the mainland, and carry their-load 
of human freight to the bottom of the sea. 

The twenty-fifth is to be the last of the 
United States presidents, and Ireland is to 
be a kingdom, and England a republic by 
the end of the century. 

The United States are to be divided, and 
San Francisco, Salt Lake City. New Orleans, 
St. Louis, Washington, and Boston are to be 
made capitals. 

The end of the century will not find either 
Italy or France upon the maps, and Berlin 
weave been totally iiia by an earth- 
quake. 


life before crossing the river that ferries but 

one way.” T : 

HEAVEN REVISED. A Narrative of Person- 
al Experiences after’ the change called 
Death. By Mre. E. B. Duffey, author of 
“What Women Should Know,” “Relation 
of the Sexes,” No Sex in Education, ete. 
Chicago: RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL Pablish- 
ing House. 1889,second edition, pp. 101. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Mrs. Daffey says in the preface of this work 
4 did not think out my narrative; I did not 
plan or plot. I could not have known less of 
what was.to be written had I been writing 
at the dictation of anuther....I believe that 
I wrote through unseen assistance, but I hes- 
itate to ask others to endorse this belief 
The reader must decide for himself. It he be. 
a believer in spirit inspiration, he will accept 
my own belief, and think that ‘Heaven Re- 
vised’ was written inspirationally. If he be EEE 
a skeptic and hesitates to do this, he will only] Andrew D. White will take The Antiquity of Man 
be sharing the doubts and questionings and Egyptology as the subject of a chapter in the 

: „Warfare of Science” series, to appear in the June 


The narrative is well written and is inter- | Popular Science Monthly. His account of how 
‘esting. Egyptian chronology was cramped and twieted to 
make it agree with the belief that the first man was 


NORA’S RETURN. A 8e sequel to the Doll’s | created just 4,004 years before Christ, shows an in- 
House of Henry Ibsen. By Ednah D. Che- | tellectual servility in the past that can * be Teg- 
ney. Boston: Lee & Shepard, pp. 64. Price, lized at the present day. 


50 cents.. z > 
. The concluding chapters On Justice which are 
Mre. Cheney in the preface to the pretty | to form a part of Herbert Spencer’s system of phil- 


A Knowing Dog.. 


€ Dr, Justin Emerson tells'this-story about 
a dog,the property of a friend of his, Dr. 
Hard, of Pontiac. The dog is a brown span- 
iel. It followed a member of the family to 
prayer meeting and behaved well until a 
“woman got up and began to speak, when he 
growled. Every time a woman told her ex- 
perience that dog showed his disapproval, 

but when a man was exhorting he kept still 
and manifested no uneasiness. When it 
came time to close the meeting the minister 
requested the people to sing the benediction, 
and the dog immediately sat up, hung his 
paws and looked around with the most tick- 

led expression of countenance, as if he was 


even the minister. Detroit Free Press. 


a woman in me reporters stand reporting. a | brochure bearing: | the above title, apologiz- | osophy, will be printed in the Popular Science 


pretation of the characters of both Nora and 


NEW AMAZONIA. A foretaste of the fatura. 


The author of this bright volume is very | 


read “Looking Backward,” will be reminded 


Patriotus” as the greatest hero of these times. 


men may be able to attain finaucial independence 


The Lady of the Lake. By Sir Walter Scott. Stere- |’ 


| ford; Syrlin, by Ouida. Paper covers, price, each 50 


He said that when the twentieth century 


New York City would be submerged intqsthe | 


quite ready to go. It made everybody laugh, 


JOURNAL. ` CC 


Monthly for June. In these chapters the sentiment 
of Josie and the idea of justice are e carefully analy- 


| Looking Backward. 
2000. 1887. 


—BY~ 
EDWARD BELLAMY. 


— 

The Tariff question will be discussed by Edward 
Atkinson in an article enti: led “Comparative Taxa- 
tion,” in the June Century. 


aw to Magnetize by Victor Wilson is an able work 
published many years ago and reprnted simply l 
the public demanded it. Price, 25 cents. ‘a 


The Pioneers of the Spiritual Reformation, con- 
sisting of the life and work of Dr. Justinus Kerner 
and William Howitt, andan extended account of the 
Seeress of Prevorst, while under the care and atten- 
tion of Dr. Kerner. Price, $2.50, postage 10 cents, 


TEN POUNDS } 
TWO WEEKS 


esiring t a more definite idea of the social co 
between tho Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries are ‘daunt. 


ward. A paper edition was demanded and is now ane 


à cents, postage 5 cents. 


ČAL PUBLISHING House, Chi 8 
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By JAMES EDWIN BRIGGS, M. D. 


Cloth. Price, 50 cents: postage, 8 cents. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, . the RELIGIO-PRHILOSOPHI- 
CAL PUBLISHING HOUSE. Chi 


D. D. HOME. 


His Life and Mission, 
Madame Dalas Home. 


; “La raison ne prescrit jamais} Elle éclaire” 


With the compas of an advertisement no adequate 
description of the interesting contents of this book can be 
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ture texts, but does give every week 32 
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This well attested account of spirit presence created a 
widespread sensation when’ first published in the Religio- 
Philosophical Journal. Over fifty thousand copies weve cir- 


phlet editions, but the demand still continues. 
To those familiar with the-marvellous story, it is 
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the interest continues, for in it on indubitabie testimony may 
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A Young Girl was Saved from ae 


Mad House, . 


by the direct assistance of Spirits, through the intelligent in- 
terference of Spiritualists, and after months of almost con 
tinuous spirit control and medical treatment by Dr Stevens, 
was restored to perfect health, to the profound astonishment 
ofall. So far transcending in some respect, all other recprd- 
ed cases of a similar character, this by common acclaim 
came tobe known as 


THE WATSEKA WONDER. 
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latest and best effort. The case of Mary Reynolds does not 
equal that of Lurancy Vennum, but is nevertheless a valu- 
able addition, The two narrations make 
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. aither paid for by some one or is sent with 


and organic conditions be changed by men- 
tal influence? Every physician and every ex- 


Sir James Paget tells of a case in which he 


on the part of a patient that he is the victim 


stand why the moving of the water was as- 


angel. 


; hands and feet—parts which were pierced in 


it was denounced as a religious fraud. 
- testimony of numerous witnesses, including 


- «the Saviour’s Passion,” on which her mind, 


. haustion. Hex current of thought and feel- 
ing in this state; gays Dr. Carpenter, “ani- 
formly ran in the direction of the Saviour's 


. paas before her mind, as might be judged 
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The e JOURNAL deslres it to be 
distinctly understood that it can accept no responsibil- 
y as to the opinions expressed by Contributors and 
Correspondents. . Free. and open discussion within cer- 
ain limits is invited, and in these circumstances writers 
sre alone responsible for the articles to which their 
names are attached 
Exchanges end individuals In quoting from the Rz- 
LIG@IO-PHILOSOPHIOAL JOURNAL, are requested to dis- 
{nguish betveen editoriat articles and the communica- 
fons vf correspondents. 
Anonymous letters and communications. will not be 
acticed The name and address of the writer are re - 
Julred as a guaranty of good faith. Rejected manu- 
eri pts cannot de preserved, neither will they be te- 
ut Ded, unless sufficient posrage 1s sent with the request. 
When newspapers or magazines are sent to the 
{OURMAL, containing matter for special attention, the 
nder will please draw a line around the article to 
which he desires to call notice. 


FOR FIFTY CENTS this papet will be sent 
toany address in the United States or Canada 
‘SWELVE WEEKS, ON TRIAL. 


CHICAGO, ILL., Saturday, May 24. 1890. : 


Persons receiving copies of the RELIGIO- 
PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL, who have not sub- 
seribed, may know that their address has been 
supplied by a friend and that the paper is 


the hope of closer acquaintance. Those re- 
ceiving copies in tnis way will incurno finan- 
cial responsibility and the paper will cease 
going after the time paid for in the one case 
or after four weeks in the ther. 


Influence of Mind on the Body. 
The influence of the mind.on the body 
none doubt. A question of interest to many 
is to what extent can the structural parts 


perienced nurse know the value of a patient's 


will,” says Dr. Carpenter, the physiologist, 
“sometimes work its own fulfillment. Thus 


‘strongly impressed a woman having a slug- 
gish, non-malignant tumor in the breast, that 
this tumor woald disperse within a month 
or six weeks; and so it did. He perceived 
the patient's nature to be one on which the 
assurance would act favorably, and no one 
could more earnestly and effectively enforce. 
it.“ The same writer says that a fixed belief 


of a mortal diseuse, or that a particular 
method of treatment will prove unsuccessful, 


seems in many cases to have been the real 


occcasion of the fatal result. Very likely 


faith in the curative agency of the pool of | 


Bethesda helped those who resorted to it. 
Now when it is known that this pool is fed 
by an intermittent spring, one can under- 


cribed. to the, occasional aphestance of an 


Some years ago a Belgian peasant girl ex- 
hibited the phenumenon of “stigmatization.” 
She bled periodically, without any wounds, 
from the forehead and side, and from the 


Jesus when he was crucified. By Catholies it 
was declared to be a miracle; by Protesants 
The 


physicians who were on guard against any 
deception, seemed to leave no ground for 
doubt as to the reality of the phenomenon. 
It was neither a miracle nor an imposture. It’ 
was a natural local effect, the cause of which 
was the prolonged and strong concentration 
of the attention, with faith in the. results, 
while under the influence of powerful relig- 
ious emotion. ; 

The subject was dominated by one thought 


closed to the outer world, dwelt continually, 
with periodical “ecstasy,” followed by ex- 


Passion, the whole scene of which seemed to 


from her expressive actions, and a strong 
evidence of the reality of the condition was 


- afforded by the fact that, according to the 
- testimony of the Medical witnesses, each fit 


terminated in & state of extreme physical 
‘prostration, ‘which conld not have been simu- 
lated—the pulse being scarcely parceptible, 
the breathing slow and feeble, and the whole 


. surface bedewed with a cold perspiration. | 


i 


Now the transudation of blood through the 
orifices of the perspiratory ducts under strong 
emotional excitement, being a well authén- 


| ticated physiological fa¢t, there seems to me 


‘nothing in the least degree improbable in 
the narrative; on the contrary anyone. who 
accepts the charming away of warts, and the 
cure af more serious maladies, as results of a 


strongly excited expectant attention, will 


regard the stigmatization of an ecstatica as 
the natural result of the intense concentra- 
tion of her thought and feelings on a subject 
that obviously had a peculiar attraction’ for 
them.” 

Under the influence of great grief the hair 
has been known to change its color in a few 
hours. This indicates that intense emotion 
may produce marked changes in the physical 

system. What is the limit-of these changes? 
The unverified statements of wonders pre- 


formed by professional Christian seien- 


tists,” mental healers” ‘‘metaphysicians,” 
and “mind-cure,” physicians are not of much 
scientific value, but there isa modicum of truth 
in these claims en ae cures by means 
of mental influence, 

skillfal physicians know the therapeutic val- 
ue of this influence in treating disease as is 
illustrated, for instance, in their sometimes 
giving patients who need no medicine, but 
think they do, bread pills. In such cases 
imagination an faith“ do the work, and 
they have more to do with the recovery of 
patients generally than is commonly be- 
lieved. The majority of people think it ne- 
cessary whenever they are sick, to “take some 
medicine,“ but physicians know that this no- 
tion is, to a large: extent, the result of popu- 
lar ignorance to which they accommodate 
themselves in their professional practice. 

Is it possible for a person to receive benefit 
(or injury) from the mental influence of an- 
other, except so far as the operator can pro- 
dace effects by awakening ideas and exciting 
feelings in the individual operated upon? 


Can mind act upon mind without speech, or 


touch or any recognizable sign? If it can, is 


-conscious passivity on the part of the subject 


a necessary condition? How much truth is 
there in the statements regarding mind 
reading?” The experiments of Prof. M. Pierre 
Janet and Prof. Charles Richet, among others, 
in hypnotism and clairvoyance, and those of 
Prof. Sidgwick, President of the Society for 
Psychical Research, London, in thought- 


‘transference (not to mention experiments and 


experiences. familiar to thousands of Spirit- 
ualists) prove that under certain conditions 
the mind can discern beyond the range of 
the Senses and read the thoughts of other 
migds. Some of Bishop’s wonderfal feats 
satisfied careful n of the same 
phenomena. 

Prof. William James, of Harvard College, 
in the March number of Scribner’s M agazine, 
in a paper on “The Hidden Self, says: “I 
know a non-hysterical woman who, in her 
trance, knows facts which altagether trans- 
cend her possible normal consciousness, facts 
about the lives of people whom she never saw 
or heard of before. I am well aware of all 
the liabilities to which this statement ex- 
poses me, and make it deliberately having 
practically no doubt whatever as to its 


A fai hin the medicine given, “A simple pre- | tràth.” 
diction, without any remedial measure, 


A multitude of tantion to the same 
effect might be adduced. Referring to Janet’s 
record of observation made, at Havre on 
certain hysterical somnambulists, a work of 
five hundred pages entitled De l’Automat- 
isme Psychologique,” Prof. James says: It 
often happens. that scattered facts of a cer- 
tain kind float around for a long time, but 
that nothing scientific or solid comes of them 
until some man writes just enough of a 
book to give them a possible body and mean- 
ing. Then they shoot together, as it were, 
from all directions, and that book becomes 
n accumulation of new knowledge.” 


* „1 


Lesson of the Suspended Slates. 
On the eighth page may be found an expo- 


sition which will not be pleasant read- 


ing to any right-minded person, whether 
Spiritualist or otherwise; ‘but however un- 
pleasant, it certainly-is instructive. We con- 
‘fess to having halted for weeks, before doing 


what seemed an imperative duty—halted, not 


through any lack of courage, but in the hope 
that in some other way the end might be ac- 
complished and the interests of Spiritualism 
equally well served. It does seem as though 
the time had come when camp-meeting man- 


agers might see their way clear to make con- 


ditions and rules concerning the plying of 
the vocation of mediumship on their grounds; 


and that these great summer resorts should 


no longer be regarded by tricksters as grand 


preserves where game may be easily bagged, 


and where even the bungling novice in spiri- 


‘tualistic jugglery may feel assured of free- 


dom.in securing a living while perfecting 
himself in his “art.” The case under con- 
sideration is a most aggravating one. These 
“Bangs Sisters” had been thoroughly ex- 
posed as persistent dealers in fraud; they had 
been caught in the act, their trick-cabinet 
exposed, and the women with their para- 
phernalia bundled off to the police station, 
prior to their advent at Cassadaga. Yet after 
all this, they were apparently received at the 
camp on the same footing with mediums of 
stainless reputation, and accorded every fa- 
cility to pluck the visiting throng. Cassa- 
daga is no worse in this respect than the 
other large camps. It is high time a reform 
was inaugurated. Common sense, propriety, 
decency, justice and fair dealing all demand 
that no person claiming to be a medium, 
and who has been detected in fraudulent 
practices, or whose reputation is not above 
suspicion, shall be allowed to practice their 
calling on the grounds, Like dealers in dis- 
He spirits, they should not be allowed 


nd experienced and 


within a mile of a Camp, and not even that 
near; indeed, there is no proper place for 
such people outside a spiritual roe 
or county workhouse. . 

- Suppose these tricksters do have some me- 


dial power; suppose they have a great deal! ; 


Then and by that much are they the more 
dangerous to the camp and to. Spiritualism. 
Suppose that some of this premeditated de- 


ception is the work of spirits not in mortal 


form, but influencing these sansitives to de- 
ceive and rob their victims—and this is held 
by some to be the case—is this any reason why 
such work should beXolerated? Notatall! It 
is freely granted t all spirits are not good; 
that bad and mischievons spirits may mani- 
fest as readily as good ones—conditions being 
favorable; but in all this is there any sound 
reason why there should be no restrictions 


‘imposed, no police power exercised? Shall 
-anyone desiring to be relieved of those re- 


sponsibilities incumbent upon respectable 
people, secure immunity and license by in- 
voking and accepting help from the realm of 
diabolism? Spiritualists, managers of camps, 
lecturers, reputable mediums, ean you hesi- 
tate a moment in answering these questions 
and in answering them as the JOURNAL does? 
No! Then let your future course be consist- 
ent with your convictions! 

In the particular case undér consideration, 
mal-observation on the part of the observer 
and trickery on the part of the medium seem 
proven. An experienced Spiritualist who 
was at Cassadaga last summer, and who saw 
the original slate containing the illustrated 
rhyme of which Mr. Richmond speaks, after 
sesing the duplicate made from memory, 
given on the eighth page, says: I am satis- 


| fied that Mr. R. has been victimized: but, 


drunk or sober, I do not think the tool of May 
Bangs places himself in a very enviable po- 
sition before the public, if he has any repu- 
tation to lose. Of course, Mr. Richmond, as 
the caustic and popular reviewer of the ‘Sey- 
bert Commissioners’ Report,’ and the author 
of the article: in the “Arena,” is in an equally 
sorry plight as a popular scientific expounder 
of the Philosophy of Spiritualism.” 
little about the position Graham assumes in 
the public mind. He made a fool of himself, 
and must suffer for it. Heseems now tore- 
gret it all, and to be striving to redeem him- 
self; and in so far as he proves worthy, we 


shall ever be glad to lend him a helping hand 


and to encourage him in his effort to re- 
establish himself in respectable society. A8 
to Mr. Richmond, he can -hardly feel more 
keenly than we do the unpleasantness of the 
situation; but it can scarcely be more dis 
agreeable for him than was our own position 
when we felt obliged, by investigations set 
on foot by ourself, to stand up before the 
world and acknowledge that we had been 
deceived by Rowley. the alleged oecult 
telegrapher. Possibly,’ our love of approba- 
tion is less than Mr. Richmond's, but we 
trust that his moral courage is equal to our 
own. He is a gentleman whom we highly 
esteem, and whom we believe is entitled 
to the esteem of the public. If he shall come 
to realize his fallibility, it may result in 
making him a stronger man, a greater 
force in working out the tremendous prob- 


“lems now vexing the world than otherwise 


he would have been. We have no desire to 
laugh at him, and we don’t believe any 
person whose good opinion is valuable will 
think any the less of him as a man because 
he was deceived by a brace of swindlers. 
Some ten years ago we published Hints to 
Investigators and Mediums.” These Hints“ 
were the résult of the combined wisdom of 
such experienced observers and mediums as 
Epes Sargent, W. Stainton-Moses, Wm. Den- 
ton, G. B. Stebbins, E. V. Wilson, Mrs. Maud 


Lord, Mrs. R. C. Simpson, D. D. Hòme, Maria 


M. King, Mrs. J. E. Potter, Mrs. Hollis-Bill- 


ing and others, whose aid we secured in im- 


proving the first draft made by ourself, and 
whose endorsement of them as a whole was 
given after revision. There were thirteen 
hints. The tenth reads thus: . 

“ When you have had one successful séance, 
before publishing it to the world as conclu- 


‘sive, try another, and still another, varying 


the conditions, if possible, but not making 
them less stringent.” 

We commend this hint to Mr. Richmond 
and all other investigators and writers upon 
spirit manifestations. 


Genius and Insanity. 


The late-Emery Storrs was a brilliant ora- 
tor, an able lawyer and a man of genius. He 


had one fatal vice, a passion for drink. His 


wife had also a mania but of a different kind 
—acquisitiveness- and secretiveness in re- 
gardto money brought on probably by years 


.of habitual effort to make up for the hus- 


band’s thriftlessness, and constant dread, 
that in their old age they would be reduced 
to poverty and distress. Mrs. Storrs’ sudden 
death sometime ago brought to light the fact 
that she had money and notes to the amount 
of $60,000. She had claimed to be and the 
public believed that the widow of the great 
lawyer was, on the verge of want. All this 
money was left in the hands of trustees for 
the maintenance of an only son who had, 
without his father’s intellectual gifts his fa- 
ther’s appetite for strong drink, and who was 
as improvident and wasteful as his mother 
was acquisitive and saving. The other day 
this son was sent to the Insane Asylumof 
the State of New York. Had George Storrs 
received discipline and trainirg in early 
youth which his moral weakness made all- 
important for him, and had he been put to 
some simple trade at which he could work, 
instead of being allowed to grow up in idle- 
ness 2nd then to make the pretence of study- 
ing for a profession for which he lacked the 


intellectual qualifications, he might have establish justice.“ 


RELIGIO-PHILUSOPHICAL JOURNAL. 


‘overcome the curse of a drunkard’s appetite, 


and lived a useful, even though an incon- 
spicuous life. This case illustrates the fact 


which leads some people to deny altogether 


| 


‘We care 


intellectual and moral heredity—that the 
lower qualities are more generally inherited 
than the higher ones, which appear, dibap- 
pear and reappear in a curious manner. The 
instances are numerous in which sons of 
men of genius have been either idiotic or in- 
sane. It has been seriously claimed that 
genius itself is a species of insanity. The 
ancestral history of Emery Storrs might be 
an instructive as well as an interesting 
study. How far back may be traceable the 
causes of young Storrs’ madness, and how far 
is he morally responsible for it?- A correct 
answer to these questions might show that. 
the average view of kuman nature and of the 
springs of human action is n super- 
ficial. 


The Journal’s Attitude. 


There are no persons more favorable to a 
close, scientific investigation of the phenom- 
ena of Spiritualism than intelligent, honest 
Spiritualists, and none more ready to assist 
in the exposure of the fraud practised in the 
name of Spiritualism. This class of Spirit- 
ualists the JOURNAL has represented to the 
best of its ability. It has had to contend, 
on the one hard, with wholesale, undis- 
criminating denial of the genuineness of all 
phenomena purporting to be spiritual, and on 
the other, with credulous and undiscriminat- 
ing acceptance as genuine of everything 
claimed to come from the spirits. The paper 
haslong had the enmity and bitter opposition 
of all the tricksters and frauds of vhe coun- 
try who in the name of Spiritualism, have 
for money pretended to be mediums for mes- 
sages or manifestations of departed spirits, 
and many well-meaning, Spiritualists have 
been disposed to criticise the JOURNAL for its 
too exacting requirements of mediums be- 
fore endorsing their claims or recommend- 
ing them to public confidence. 

At times it almost seemed that the truth 
in spiritual phenomena would have to wait 
a long time for general recognition owing to 
the enormous amount of spurious phenom- 
ena, purporting to be spiritual, which inves- 
tigators everywhere encountered, and the 
examination of which only strengthened 
their hostilily to Spiritualism. But of late 
there are indications of readinesson the part 
of increasingly large numbers to make the 


distinction, the importance of which has 


been so often urged in these columns, be- 
tween spiritual phenomena that ean be 
proven to be real, and so-called spiritual phe- 
nomena, which, although accepted by many 


as genuine, can be proved to be fraudulent. 
The wisdom of the course pursued by the 


JOURNAL has been sufficiently vindicated and 
its position is now appreciated and approved 
by many who once thought the attitude of 
the paper in some respects, impolitic and in- 
jarious to “the cause.“ . 
The Public Schools and Excess of Dress. 
One reason for the popularity of the Con- 
vent schools is a regulation which most of 
them have that pupils shall wear a simple 


uniform dress, with no jewelry throughout 


the school year. The children of. the poor 
and of the rich are, in this respect, put on an 
equality. Let the common schools take a 
lessen from Convent schools. a 

Last year 14,000 children in Chicago, at- 


tended no school regalarly. A large number. 


gave as a cause, poverty or illness; many 
were truants. It is certain: that the non- 


- attendance was due, to a considerable extent, 


to the excess of dress,which humiliated those 
children whose. parents were unable to 
give them-fine vlothes, jewelry, ornaments, 
and pocket money. Children are sensitive, 
and the directors of the pubiie schools should 
consider this fact, and encourage, in the 
schools the principle of Democratic govern- 
ment and a public opinion which will super- 
sede the necessity of any official rules in this 
matter. The Chicago Herald has some sen- 
sible words on the subject: As the week ap- 
proaches for the annual closing exercise in 
the public schools excitement goes to a fever 
heat over the dress that will be worn on the 
“last day.” There is no limit to its excess, 
éxcept the credit of the foolish parents. The 
children of the poor beg for costumes of a 
sort fit to match those of the well-to-do. Debt 
is incurred in a large proportion of the grad- 


uates’ families for the folly and immorality | 
of overdressing daughters fo make a show, 


not of their learning, but of their apparel, to 
a few visitors and the school, A rule by the 
execative that no dress should be worn the 
closing day that had not previously been 
worn during the schoo: year would have a 
wholesome infiuence, and would set the tide 


of sentiment in the right direction for the. 


future. The public schools would be more 
popular were they more Democratic, — 


The Copyright Bill.- | 
Mr. Hopkins of Illinois, was prominent in 
opposition to the Copyright bill. He spoke 


against the bill on constitutional grounds 


just the same as, a few years ago, slavery 
was defended in Congress on “constitution- 
al grounds,” and just as the small politician 


is always using the National Constitution as 


a fortress for his pet wrong. Mr. Hopkins 
quoted this from the Constitution: “The 
Congress shall have power a .. to promote 
the progress of science and the useful arts by 
securing for timited terms to authorsand in- 


ventors the exclusive right to their respec- 
tive writings and discoveries.” 


declared objects of the. Constitution is. to 


One of the 


This object. cannot be | 


promoted by literary piracy. But according 
to the IIZ inois representative the men who 


framed the Constitution were. not. influenced 
by any considerations of justice to authors in 


providing for the spread of intelligence 
among the people. Mr. Hopkin's statement 
that the enactment of the Copyright bill 
would increase the price of books should be 
regarded morally as on a par with the slave- 


holders’ assertion a few years ago, that the 
abolition of slavery would increase the price 


of labor, and the cost of raising cotton. 
What if it did? The negro was entitled to his 
freedom and fair pay for his work, and au- 
thors are entitled to the protection of their 
rights in the productions of their brains. 


Publisher’s Desk. 
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This is the last issue of the RELIGIO-PHIL- . 
OSOPHICAL JOURNAL in the form which it has 
worn since 1865. It has become a household 


friend in thousands of homes scattered the 
wide world around, and its weekly ap- 
pearance has been looked for with pleasure 
by thousands; by thousands whose longings 
for farther light as to the future life led them 


to the paper as a trustworthy guide to a sure 


and satisfying knowledge that their dear ones 


still lived and’ loved, and, while travel- 


ihg the eternal road a little in advance of 
those in mortal form were yet able and will- 
ing to turn back at times to litt the vail of 
sorrow, bind up the broken heart an give 
cheer and hope. to the forlorn and sun ering, 


— — eeu g . 
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the doubting and the weak; by other thou- 


sands the JOURNAL has been greeted as the 
staunch exponent and defender of a saving 


Philosophy, ellr based on psychical sci- 


ence, a rational religion toward wh} 
world is tending and which is bdund to be- 
come universal. In these twenty-five years 
the JOURNAL’s form has grown to seem that. 
of a friend to those broken in spirit, tojthose 
seeking clearer light on the great problems 


h all the 


of life, to those desiring the betterment of 


this world as well as some knowledge of the 
next. It has come to be a terror to evil doers: 


and the Nemesis of the charlatan and trick- - 
ster. Hence it may not ba without a fleeting ` 


pang of regretful sentiment that my sub- ` 


-scribers will join with me in bidding the old 


form a respestful adieu. 


To change the form and general appear- . 


ance of a long-established paper is a matter 


not to be lightly decided, and hence I have 


been for more than a year considering the 
question. As my readers will remember I 
took a census of opinion sometime ago and 
the vote tochange to the form in which the 


‘JOURNAL will appear next week was practi- 


cally unanimous—only one dissenting vote 


3 


being recorded. In its new shape it will be 


more easily preserved; and a binder will be 
offered synchronously with the first issue, in 
which the paper may be filed each week by 


those who desire to keep it. The facilities 


for arrangement and classification of mat- 


‘ter will be greatly increased and the paper 


will take rank among the most artistically 
made up papers in the country. The amount 
of patient care, the large expense and the la- 


bor involved in making the change in order 


to have everything perfect and that there 


may be no hiatus or hitch cannot be under- 


stood or appreciated by others than those. 
who have had the same experience. 

T shall be pleased to send specimen copies 
to all. who wish to inspect the paper; and 
I. will also send to any old subscriber as 
many copies as he, or she, can judiciously 


‘place among friends and acquaintances; re- 


quests for these should be sent in immediate- 
ly, or lists of addresses where the papers are 
to be mailed from this office. I shall not ob- 


ject if subscribers insist on paying for these 


extra copies or donating something to aid in 
disseminating a knowledge of the paper. A 
great newspaper with all the auxiliary work 
which has gradually grown up around the 
JOURNAL@apnot be successfully carried - for- 
ward without large expenditures. I am sure 
the JOURNAL has a host of readers who if 
they could but realize the vast amount of 
unpaid labor, missionary work, and charita- 
ble effort done through this office would be 
filled with enthusiasm and an irresistable 
impulse to generously and continuously as- 
sist both with money, time, and influence. ` 

I will send the. JOURNAL twelve weeks on 
trial to any address for fifty cents; or, I will 
send it for one year to five addresses for $10, 
provided the names accompanied by the 
amount are received at one. time. 

The JOURNAL has n host of friends and ad- 
mirers; they are whelly among the rational, 
intelligent, moral, truth-loving class. Will 
not these friends, one and all. now dedicate * 
some portion of their time to advancing its 
interests? By so doing they will advance the 
interests of true Spiritualism, a Spiritu- 


— — 
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alism which makes ‘for good in this - 


world and prepares the believer for the next; .. 
a Spiritualism broadand all-embraeing in its 
definition; a Spiritualism as superior to spir- 
itism in its life- -giving, soul-saving, love-in- 
spiring and ennobling qualities as it is possi- 
ble to conceive; a Spiritualism so great and 
grand in its scope as to cover all interests 
both human and divine, and which seeks to 
enfold in its generous embrace all struggling 
souls regard less of belief or condition in life, 
and to guide. them toward the “Charch of the 
Spirit.” . 

That in the continued publication of the 
JOURNAL I shall ever ‘consid@r my duty and 
responsibilities to Spiritualisni as the philo- 
sophy of life, and that I shall always guard 
the public interests in preference to my own, 
where the two may seem from a worldly 
standpoint to confiict—needs,. I think, no re- 
affirmation. While Ishall give less space to 
the iconoclastic feature which has been 80 


Hecanaary in the past Ic ww hold the TOUR- - 
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NAL as nearly as possible a strictly scien- 
tific course in the treatment of the pheno- 


oo 
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mena of Spiritualism; and I shall accentuate 


and magnify the work of construction for the 
purpose and to the end that the JOURNAL may 
be an important factor in advancing the 
world to higher ground along the lines of 
psychical scionce, ethics, religion and socio- 
« logy—which cover nearly all that e the 
welfare of mankind. ö 

Lam quite well aware that as publisher I 
have embodied in the foregoing some things 
that might more properly be said by me as 
editor, but where both offices are filled by a 
single individual it is not easy to differentiate 
the lines; though I am sometimes weak 
enough to wish that when I am performing 
the role of publisher I could forget that I am 
also editor: 
publisher or editor I bespeak your confidence, 
good will and earnest co-operation, and point 
to my record in justification of my request 
and as a guaranty of the future. 


Reply to a a Complaint.: 


On the sixth page- 18 ‘is printed an extract 


from a letter critizing the JOURNAL for its 


attacks upon Roman Catholicism. . The JOUR- 
NAL must say in defence that it does not at- 


tack any religion as a whole, and: never in 


merely a wanton or iconoclastie spirit, never 


without pointing out the error or evil. which. 


is the object of the assault. From this ‘duty 
the JOURNAL, a8 a reform paper, cannot 
shrink. It is just as ready to criticize any 
of the Protestant forms of Christianity when 
their attitude in regard to social and moral | 
movements, and the Advanced. thought of the 


age is obstructive of progress. The hostility 
of the Roman Catholic hierarchy to the 


American publie school system is.condemned 
but so is the position of the Lutheran minis- 
try in regard to what is known as the Ben- 
nett law in Wisconsin; so are the efforts of 
Protestants to keep King James' version of 

of the Bible in the publie schools, to secure 
restrictive legislation in regard to Sabbath 
observance, to make the National Constita- 
tion an evangelical document, and to obtain 
governmental aid for schemes the ulterior 
purpose of which is theological. i 


If the strictures of the JOURNAL are unjust 


—and it would bg presumptuous to assume 


t they never are.— the columns of the pa- 
- peor are, subject to limitation of space and 
ther reasonable conditions, open for correc- 


tion in the interests of truth and fair deal- 
ing. j 
W. E. Reid, of Grand Rapids,was sentenced 
on the 16th to one year’s hard labor in the 
Detroit house of correction. This in conse. 
quence of the verdict some weeks ago, fini- 
ing him guilty of using the U.S. mails for 
fraudulent purposes in plying his business 
of answering sealed letters by alleged spirit 
help. Ever since his indictment, a year ago 
and more, up to last week, his lawyers and 
defense committee have heralded to the 


world that “ Spiritualism is on trial in the. 


person of Dr. W. E. Reid.” A few weeks 
since, the JOURNAL showed up the foolishness 
of this ery. But Mr. Moulton, of the defense, 
persisted in using it, even after the last trial. 
It seems, however, he has now changed his 
mind; it is a pity he could not ave seen 
the point earlier. He will make an equally 
` serious blunder if he endeavors to plead, 


as he is reported likely to, that Reid’s “reli- 


gion is affected.“ i 


some erazy notion in. his head, lately gave a 
lecture in New York endeavoring to explain 
how the dark-skinffed race can be made 
White. He outlined „a method of treating 
mothers by which tlie coloring matter would 
be removed from the true skin under the-epi- 
dermis. The offspring that lived he said 
would be white, though most of them would 
die. This is a way of settling the race ques- 


tion which has not occurred to men of sci- N 


ence or to statesmen. 


No organizations in the aie States have 
multiplied more rapidly in the past ten years 
than the sick-benefit, funeral-aid, déath-ben- 
efit, and other kindred societies. As they are 
~ generally confined to those who are in the 
humbler walks of life, the good they have 
done is incalculable, carrying substantial aid 
. to thousands of stricken families and inspir- 


ing those whoare fortunate enough in being 


members with a courage which might not 
exist in their hearts without. them. 
. members of these organizations will be glad 
to learn that Hon. Robert P. Porter, superin- 
. tendent of the Eleventh Census, will endeav- 
, or to sgenre the statistics of the noble work 
these associations are doing, and it is safe to 
say that no other branch of the census will 
‘be more interesting. The business of gath- 


ering.the data has been placed In charge of 


Mr. Charles A. Jenney, special agent of the 
insurance division, 58 William street; New 
- York City, and all: associations throughout 
the United States, whether incorporated or 
private, should assist by sending to him the 
address of their principal officers. 


Dr. Maurice in the Globe Democrat At 


least we can not escape a few established 
facta: (1) physical ‘manifestations do occur 
that can not be explained by ordinary laws 
of nature; (2) psychical manifestations occur 
that must be classed as telephonic and clair- 
voyant; (3) there are communications, not 
only in waking hours but in dreams, of facts 
that indicate positive intelligent purpose.. 


Says Prof. George Howland, Superintend- 


ent of the Chicago. Public Schools: 1 have 


about made up my mind that children should 
be treated more like reflective human be- 
ings and less like Thanksgiving turkeys. To 


e 


N 


But whether I address you as 


T reply is, “The Bible.“ 
Rev. Edward C. Towne, who always has 


The 
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fill to the neck with, stuffing is one thing, to 
truly educate entirely another. Another 
‘great fault in the prevailing system is that 
it has not the power of making children 
self-helpful.. Proper educationary methods 
‘should inculeate a certain amount of self-re- 
liance and native ingenuity. A parrot may 
be taught to talk quite well, but, at the best, 
he talks only at random.” 


‘| Says the Golden Gate: Spiritualism is a 


philosophy, for only through it can a knowl- 
edge of the laws of psychology be obtained 
and aided by its clear, white light we are 
enabled to gain clearer perceptions of the 
ethics of human conditions—our moral du- 
ties toward ourselves and others, and our re- 

ations to the spirits who have passed to the 
[superna] world, towards which we are all as- 
ending in accordence with the harmonious 
action of the laws of spiritual evolution. 
Spiritualism is a religion, for only through 
its elevating influences, through the unfold- 


ment of our spiritual faculties, are we ena- 


bled to gain any knowledge of the existence 
of a divine Over-Soul, and to realize that we 
are all emanations from that omnipotent 
omnipresent fountain. If, as has been said, 

“the undevout astronomer is mad,” in not 
being imbued with feelings of awe and rev- 
erence for ‘the sublime power. which causes 
„the “stars to sing together in unison,” can 
we class among Spiritualists those who are 
interested only in the mere externals of the 
subject, in the kinder-garten of phenomena? 
or those who have no reverence for a su- 
preme power, wisdom and love which over- 
rules the universe; those who have no belief 
in any power higher. than that of poor, weak 
humanity ?. 


Victoria says that beer Byrnes made 
an abject apology for his statements about 
her and her sister Tennie; but Inspector 
Byrnes denies this, and says that he is ready 


to meet the whole combination of Yankee | 


audacity and British bravery in court. The 
combination says it will not go into court, 
for justice is not to be found there. It ap- 
pesis to the press, from which it is pretty 
sure to get more justice than it wants, if it 
persists in its sensational mobnode of seek- 
ing notoriety. 


It is the Voice,a strongly Christian jour- 
‘nal devoted to the cause of temperance, and 
not an “infidel” sheet that says this: Can it 
be wondered ai that the savages of Africa are 
embracing the Mohammedan religion rather 
than the Christian? A native chief of the 
Congo region who had been taught by mis- 
sionaties to read and write sent the follow- 
ing note to Arehbishop Benton of the Church 
of England: 


eat and Good Chief of the Tribe of 

Chr t, greeting: The humblest of your ser- 
vants kisses the hem of your garment, and 
begs you to send to his fellow-servants more 
Gospel and less rum. In the bonds of Christ, 
UGALLA'““ 


„The nortorious adventuress Ann Odelia 


Diss De Bar is in prison in Rome awaiting 
trial on the charge of swindling the Hotel 
Bristol, where she had registered as Mrs. 


| M. A: Holland of London” and had fared 


sumptuously for several days. According 
tothe dispatches she went to the Eternal 
City. with big game in view and was as busy 
as a beaver there trying to entangle dis- 
tinguished Catholic priests. - 


The questionis often asked “Which is the 
oldest book in the world?“ The popular 


true. A correspondent of Notes and Queries 
says: “The oldest book extant is believed to 
be the ‘Book of the Precepts of Prince Ptab- 
hotep,’ the oldest composition in existence. 
It is better known as the ‘Prisse Papyrus,’ 
and is preserved in the National Library of 
France at Paris. This book is of the age of 
Hssa Tatkera, the last king but one of the 
fifth dynasty (Memphis) who flourished about 
3750 B. C. The author Ptah-hotep, was a 
member of the royal family. It is a sort of 
handbook for young people, a treatise on 
practieal morality, somewhat in the style 
and tone of the writings of Confucius. In 
some places the writings call to mind the 
wisdom of Solomon. Filial obedience is in- 
culcated at the basis of all good order. There 
were. probably other documents written in 
the hieratic characters of greater antiquity 
than the Prisse Papyrus, but this alone re 
mains as the most important monument of 
that distant epoch.” 


The liberal attitude of the young German 
Emperor toward workingmen and the May- 
day agitation, have led.a number of Berlin 
manufactures and representatives of various 
industries at Chemitz to form an employers’ 
protective union, which is to be developed in- 
to a league embracing all the industrial 
centres of the empire. 
government is not likely to be so thoroughly 
identified with the interests of the classes 
against the masses as it was when Bismarck 
had control. 


Says the Christian Register: In the face 
of severe and painful conditions of soeial en- 
vironment, it is no sufficient answer to say 
that nothing must be attempted because 
nothing can be done, and that natural 
laws are unalterably opposed to all modifica- 
tion. A more thorough study of social rela- 
tions may at length show that man has more 
liberty in this direction than he is aware of, 
and that there are higher laws of love and 


duty which need to be sought out and applied. 


to social redemption. Society is not a me- 
chanism: it is a growth. In certian elements, 
it is plastic; and a fervid love of hamanity 
may melt and fuse conditions which to the 
cold view of the intellect seem rigid and in- 
soluble.” Well said. Men must work to- 


Bat this is not 


They see that the 


gether for the improvement of social and in- 
dustrial conditions. Those who say: “Let the 
struggle go on, nature will take care of those 

t to survive,” do not.realize that men have 

ttained to moral conditions, and that. fa- 
ture progress must be by moral methods. 
There can be no human advancement with- 
out human effort in the direction of justice 
and right.. Indifference to existing evils im- 
plies moral imbecility; acquiesence in them 
would sooner or later result in moral and 
spiritual death. What is needed is more of 
the enthusiasm of humanity, and a deeper 
sense of obligation in all to work for’ the 
common weal. 


Rev. James Kerr had an appointment to 


preach at a church in the country in Ala- 


bama. He was warned that a creek he had 
to cross was swollen and the ford dangerous. 
He answered that he was going to do the 
Lord’s work; the Lord would take care of him. 
Half way across the stream his horse and 
buggy were washed down in the deep water 
and his wife and himself were drowned. He 
did not expect that the Lord would take care 
of him in that way else he might bave besn 
less certain as to whose work he was doing. 


Oliver Wendall Holmes writes to a friend: 
“Iam writing this with my own hand, but I 
expect before very long to put most of my cor- 
respondence in the hands of my secretary, as 
I feel myself utterly unable to answer the 
letters and read the books sent me. My sight 
is getting imperfect, and the fatigue of writ- 
ing is wearing upon me; and although it will 
cost me an effort, I feel that, in justice to 
myself, I must throw off the load, which at 
‘threescore and twenty’ is too much for my 


‘old shoulders.” 


Eesigne, a Frenchman, has written.a book 
in which he endeavors to show that Jeanne 
a’Are was not much of a hero, that she per- 
formed no important acts, that her main 
business was carrying banners, that she was 
not burned at the stake, but got married and 
died a natural death. 


By the heavy rains the outlying districts 
in the Southwestern part of Chicago, were 
converted into a vast sheet of water. One of 
the occupants of a flat in the basement of 
which there was water to the depth of three 
or four feet, missed her baby and became 
alarmed. Asking some of the other children 


in the house about it, she was answered, 


„baby is ittle Moses.“ Not understanding, 
she asked where, and the little tot showed 
her down into the basement. where the hor- 
rified mother found hedcherub serenely float- 
ing about in a huge wash-tub stuffed full of 
straw, where its little brother had placed it 


in playing the act of Moses in the bulrushes, 
while a little girl from a neighbor’s played 


Pharaoh’s daughter. The laundry for the flat 
is down there, and ‘he children had taken 
advantage of it to put skeptics to the blush 
by demonstrating the feasibility of the pres- 
ervation of Moses as set- forth in Genesis. 


Mrs. Emma Taylor, of Johnson’s Creek, Ni- 
agara Co., N. Y. writes that a meeting was 
held in that place at the homeof Abraham 
and Emma Taylor on May 11th in response 
to an application for ordination to the Spirit- 
ualist Society organized there in 1867. The 
society is composed of about sixty members 
who are among the most intelligent and re- 
sponsible oie of the town. The letter 
says: 

“The society is legally chartered under the 
laws of this State with the full authority of 
all religious bodies to ordain and send forth 
ministers to preach the gospel of peace and 
progress as taught by the spiritual philoso- 
phy. Mrs. Cornelia Gardner and Mrs. Emma 
Taylor were 80 ordained Sept. Ist, 1878, Rev. J. 
H. Harter, of Auburn, officiating. After read- 
ing the application of Mrs. Robinson and 
testimonials of character from responsible 
citizens of Lockport, the certificate of ordi- 
nation and right. hand of fellowship were 
given by Mrs. Emma Taylor. The charge to 
the people and society was very impressively 
given by Mrs. Gardner who gave the history 
of woman’s work in the world’s history, clos- 
ing with an appeal to all to live up to their 
highest convictions of right, and to the me- 
diums to be true to themselves. 
son followed with a tender expression of 
thanks to the society for the favor bestowed. 
The service closed by singing and benefic- 
tion by Mrs. Gardner. An interesting service 
was given by Mrs, Robinson in the evening 
tothe young people. This closed one of the 
most instractive and profitable meetings 
ever held in Niagara county. Better than 


-all, another will follow in a few weeks, and 


80 the good seeds of truth will be sown.” 


¢ Continued from First Page.) 
APPARITION S: OBJECTIVE OR SUBJEC- 
TIVE. 


require the exertion of force, if not the pres- 
ence of matter. But before discussing these 
real or apparent effects, we must consider 
one perplexing characteristic which (I be-. 
lieve,) is frequently found in every class of 
phantasmal vision. 
_ Veridical visions are not always—not even 
generally—correct transcripts of any fact 
which is passing elsewhere. They signify 
such facts, but they do not usually reproduce 
them. Nor is their deflection from reality 
comparable with any kind of optical distor- 
tion,—as though they had to make their way 
through some refracting medium. It is a 
symbolical deflection; it consists in the in- 
troduction of features which, while not in 
themselves accurate transcripts of fact, do yet 
produce an impression of the purport or 
meaning of actual facts. Isee my. drowned 
friend (suppose) dripping with water. But 
he is not in fact dripping, for he is immersed 
in the sea. 

It is plain that such a modification of the 
actual reality as this must have a psychical 
and not an. optical cause. It resembles the 


familiar symbolism of dreams,— as for in- 


stance when a displacement of the bedclothes 


makes us dream that we are at an evening f` 
party in insufficient costume. 
‘modified have plainly passed through some 
‘mind; their deflections from literal fact are 


Pictures thus 


in some intelligent, even if not intentional. 


-By what mind they are modified we cannot 


ot 


Mrs. Robin- 


| MS. revising or editorial writing. Ia in good 


here discuss; we may merely admit that i 


a symbolical figure seen by several abserv- 
ers may be objective, but is not optical. 

Similarly a symbolical noise—and : few of 
our auditory phantasms reproduce a 00nd 
being uttered elsewhere—heard by‘s eral 
observers, may be in some sense “objec ttive, 

bat is not acoustic. 

Keeping this in mind, let us consider tHe 
cases where a phantasmal figure appears to 
exert some influence, not permanently tegis- 
trable, on the material world,—as ‘fdr in- 
stance to open a door and shut it again Mr. 
Gurney used to remark that in all our: *first- 
hand narratives, whenever a ghost opened a 
door he did shut it again: — meaning, of 
course, that such apparent physical effeéts bf 
the phantom’s presence were in all ‘cases 
merely pbantasmal, as much a part of the 
dream-imagery as was the water dripping 
from the phantom of the drowning man. 


' Once or twice, indeed, it has happened: that 


such movements have been almost demon- 


ble. In such a case the apparent movement 
seems analogous to those phantasmal sounds 
which simulate the noise caused by some 
specific movement, (as the rattling of wib- 
dows,) which is visibly not taking place. 
Before our ghost can claim materiality, He 
ought to show a registrable optical presence 
by affecting the sensitised plate, or a. regis- 
trable acoustic presence by affecting the 
phonograph, or a constant weight or inertia 
by affecting the balance or other mechanical 
contrivances. Nor is this last kind of test an 
easy one; since the balance may be affectéd 
(as in Mr. Crookes’ experiments with D. D. 
Home) by some unknown exertion of force, 
not by the presence of gravitating particles. 
But, on the other hand, it is of course possi- 
ble that the categories “material” and im- 


we can at present give to them, may be qu 
inadequate to describe what our ghost really 
is. The mode of his existence may trans- 
cend our mathematical formule as complete- 
ly as it transcends our sensory experience, 
The impenetrability of matter, which seems 
our ultimate sensory fact, may be as relative 
and contingent a property as color itself. 
There is nothing to show that all conscious- 
ness existing in the universe can récognise a 
ruby as impenetrable any more than all con- 
sciousness existing on earth can recognize it 
asred. Our mathematics speak of ‘matter as 
possibly a modification of the ether; but the 
ether itself, which tous at present seems 
primary and universal, may be a complex, 
contingent, limited manifestation of a Sys- 
tem of laws wholly beyond our cognisances. 
In the ease, therefore, of a phantasmal 
sight or sound perceived by more than ae 
person, we cannot safely say more than s 
ply that an action is going on which is ott 
nature to affect more than one bann 
The action— vibration or whatever else it 
may be- may possibly require the molecular 
world for its propagation or transmission. 
Or this phantasmogenetie activity may in- 
volve modifications of the ether, independ- 
ent of the molecular world. Or it may be 
absolutely independent of ether and of mole- 
eules—of everything which our mathematics 
can hope to grasp. 


material,’ with the best definitions vane | 


What we have to do, in fact, is not to refer 


these new phenomena to our existing form- 
ule, but to try to build up in time truer 
formule from the observation of these new 
phenomena themselves. It should never 1e. 
forgotton that the most trifling of our tele- 
pathic experiments if the conditions are sat- 
isfactory probably implies a profoundly dif- 
ferent employment of natural forces from 
thet in any class of experiment hitherto 
known to science. 

There is yet another perplexity which af- 
fects all classes of phantasms—namely: their 
relation to time. It is pretty clear that even 
when these phantasms represent a person or 
scene accurately they are sometimes after 
‘the event,—an added difficulty, of course, in 
the way of the supposition that they have’ 
anything like a material existence. And 
there is even some evidence that the phantasm 
may present itself before the event, in which 
ease our previous experience would be trans- 
cended indeed! 

Bat, in fact, the upshot of all these consid- 
erations is that our existing categories af- 
ford us little or no help in classifying these 
phantasmal phenomena. We cannot ticket 
any given phantasm as material, o objective, 
or the like, and then infer from thatjgeneral 
term that the phantasm possesses any specific 
qualities—as impenetrability, spatial. loca- 
tion, or the like—which are commonly con- 
noted by the wider term. We must simply 
for the present take each verisical phantasm 
on its own merits, and ask a number of sep- 
arate questions about it,—most of which we 
shall usually have to leave unanswered. Does 


it exert force? Does it.possessinertia? Has 


it a constant weight? Does it to any extent 
obey optical or acoustic laws? Is it percept- 
ible individually? or electively? (i. e., by 
some and not all of the. persons present), or 


collectively by all persons within reach? Is 


it a symbolical or an accurate transcript of 
fact? and is the fact which it represents 
past, present, or fature? 

Until we can answer these questions rather 
better than at present, it will be safer to 
choose our desiguation for these phantasms 
with reference to the negative quality which 
wa know to be theirs,—namely, that they 
are not that which at the first blush they ap- 
pear to our senses to be. This fact, and noth- 
ing more, we affirm when we gall them hall- 
ucinations. And if we style them veridical 
or falsidical, according as they help us to 
truth or delude us with falsehood, we shall 
still be describing them purely in terms of 
our own experience, without pretending to 
a theory of their true nature. This frank 
confession of ignorance will at least leave 
us unfettered,—ready to adopt any truer 
elsssification of our phenomena to which f 


further observation may point. In the mean- 


time something is gained if, having started 
with the preconception that “all which is 
not A is B,” we have come to the conclusion 
oa our own subject-matter is neither A nor 
bu . oe k 


- Readers of the JOURNAL who want a copy 
of the original Webster’ Unabridged Diction- 
ary will see by reference to our advertising 
columns on the eighth page how to obtain 
one for a little money, or a little work. 


Situation 


Wanted—Proot-reader, Editorial 
Writer, Etc. 


Omaha in ton 


strably unreal; as where a handle has! been 
seen to move which could not move which 8 
was so jammed that to shake it was impossi- 


"For a DISORDERED LIVER i 


Try BEECHAM’S PILLS, 
26cts. a Box. 


OF ADT: DRUGGISTsS. 


A RICH TEXAS INVESTMENT. 


The Future Great Seaport, 


CORPUS CHRISTI. 


The City of Corpus Christi, Texas (5.060 population, two l 


rallroads), upon Corpus Christi Bay at Aransas Pass, the: 
coming deep-w: 
tude, 1,000 miles nearer the heart of tne- 
Northwest than New York is, and will receive the vast com- 
merce of more than one million square miles area, embra e 
ing the most rapidly developing portion of the United State 
and Mexico, already containing more than. 15, eon 000 e 
population, 

Government work now in progress to ‘deepen the bar, 

Situated on high bluffs overlooking the sea, in the mids 


ot the most fertile land in America, and with the uneguale® 


death rate from disease, among whites, of only eight pe 
thousand: d 

Endorsed in writing by the entire State Medical e 
tion of Texas. 

Remarkable openings for manufacturing industries; tag: 
nerles, saddlery, boots and shoes, cotton and woolen mills 
and dressed beef. The Port Aransas Company, made up 


principally of New York and Denver ‘gentlemen, owns a larg er 


body of land, and will offer attractive inducements topro» 
ductive industries. 7 

This is. believed to be the most extraordinary combination: 
of alvantages to be found in America today. CORPU 
CHRISTI will bs one of the GREAT seaports, a great rail- 


road focas, and. a famous health resort summer and winter’ 


Thermometer never above 92 in the greatest heat. 


RIGHT PER CENT. LOANS 


guaranteed by the Port Aransas Company. $5.000,006 cap F- 


tal, in large or small amounts, from $1U0 up to 850, Oo 
Real estate security for more than double the value 
Oorrespondence solicited. 


THE PORT ARANSAS. COMPANY, 


l Corpus Christi, Teras 
‘BUY NOW in the early stages of the big boom. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF CHRI-TIAN SCIENCE will be 
conducted by Mrs. Ursula N.Gestefeld, at the Sanita- 
rium. Bristol, Pa. Conducted bz Mrs Kate 8 Peirce, Pri- 
mary Course, 12 Lessons, Basic statements of Christian 
Science.“ [Adapted to meet the needs of those who have 
had no previous instruction.] Terms, £25.00. The Inter- 


mediate Course is a continuation of this teaching, and shows 


more extaustively how and why the application of these 
principles -brings about a renewed body; the process bein 
traced from the One Mind or God to Body or Flesh, and the 


continuity from the first to the last logically ertablished. , f 
Terms, $25.60. 12 Lessons. Advanced Course, 12 Lessons. 


“The interpretation of Genesis, and of its sequenee in the 
New Testament. Terms, $50.00. Tuition payable In ad. 
vanc. Lessons of each C. urse will begin July 15th ans 
August 5th, and on those dates only. The Sanitarium, whieh. 
Is in the suburban. portion of the town, and hasa fine shad 
lawn and porches, will be open for patierts on May 15th, 
provided the success of the Summer School is assured by that 
date. Terms for board and treatment. or for board only, 
from $8 to $16 per week, according to iocation of ronm, or 
number of persons occupsipg » room. Board can be ob- 
tained at lower rates in the town. Bristol is situated on the- 
Delaware River, on the main line of the Pennsylvania Rari- 


read, about 20 miles from Philadelpbia, and 70 miles trom- 


New York. Population. 7,000, 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE COMPANY. Aberdeen, S. Dak. 
offers guaranteod . per cent. Farm Morea Electri 
and Gas B: nds. Bank and other dividend pasing stocks. A d 


* 
dress us for particulars. Eastern office, 13 9 Chestnut 88. 


Phitadel phia, Pa. 


$300.00 


Chamber of Commerce ager 


$200 jor the nearest guess on the population of Salt Lak e 


8 > 
City, and 510 0 for another on Utah's population, U. S. Census 


1890 Everybody outside of Utah invited to guess. Gov 


Mail one guess now and we will send latest statistics; witi 
printed and Ulustrated matter to assist on final guess, Lis > 


close June 15th, Write to-day. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
Salt Lake City. Utah. 


forfeit, New portraits just/out. 
seut ~~ tu ail. 
W. H. Chidester & Son, 28 Bond St. N. T. 


525 K 
READ THIS LETTER. 


„For years I have been afflicted with bad 
Digestion, Constipation and Viles. I have 
tried all the medicines I could get hold of, 
but allin vain. Even my. physicians could 
not relieve my costiveness. In the mean- 
time I struggled under great pain. Life was 
aburden. Two weeks ago I saw the Chicago 
“Times,” and my eye fell on an advertise- 
ment of Tutt’s Pills, I decided to try them. 
They have worked wondertully. They keep 
me regular, don’t make me sick, give me an 
: appetite and are curing my piles. I am 
strong and can walk any distance. If I had 
had these pills five wens ago they would 
have — me $10,000; but they have saved 
my life. Let the afflicted everywhere know 
their value, which is beyond expression 


æERALDLUN D. Springfield, O. 


Tutt's Liver Pills 


ASSIMELATE THE FOOD. 


TARO! 


SURE CURE for PILES, $ SALT Fu 


1 Skin Diseases. $2c-stamps for Free Sam. 
apa ath Book. Sold oy ait Pans S ci 105 TAB. 0B 
Do, , <8 Randolph St, Chicago: Price, 00. . 


“A Grand Opportunity ! | 


ONLY $1.50 


For the Peerless Atlas of the World and The 
‘Chicago Weekly Times One Year. 


— 


5 


less Atlas is Equal ta any $10.00 Atlas. 


It has handsomely colored County Maps of all the State 
and Territories, with à number o double page maps to rep 
resent the shen important Sta 


A man of extensive and varied experience solicits corres- ; 


pondence with a view to obtaining a situation. Ie a thorough 
printer, aud competent to do clerical work. proof-reading, 
health, with 
industrious and strictly moral habits. Would prefer em 

tloyment in or near the city or in the West. L. H. MILLER, 
294 S Clark street. 


at once. A few good 
we tosell our goods 
sample to the 
wholesale and retail trad eare the largest eee in our 


aoa Money advanced for 
mtennial Mfg. Co., Chleago. 


line. Liberal salary paid. Permanent 
wages, advertising, etc. For terms ad. 


AGENTS WANTED, Sd r kens 
Permanent busin 
Valuable Saimple, pee Rare 


chance. F. M. Brooks, Secretary, S21 Broadway, N, Y. 


ey 


The great mass of Information contatned in the Descrip- 
tive and Historical pages of the Peeriess Atlas constitutes- 
whole library in itself. 


Size—Open. 14 by 22 inches; closed, 14 by 11 med 
WITH SUBSTANTIAL paper binding. 


The Weekly Times 


Contains, the best and most complete details of each day” 
bistory of the world, and is devoted to the interests of Dr 
mocracy and of the great Northwest. THE TIMES alon. 
31 ou a ra postage prepaid. . 


Address: THE CHICAGO TIMES CG” 
Chicago, III. 


ter port of the West Gulf coast, is west e 2 - 


SALT LAKE GITY. | 


in’ gold for one cent. Tho 


Thomas of Utah will award prizes, which are to be publisheé 4 


Avents’ profits per month. Will preve it, or pay - 
A $š 50 Sample ; 


As s Feonctse and intelligent epitome of the world the: res- ; 


All countries on the face a the earth are shown, and a H. 
large cities of the world, the important towns and most o . 
the viltages of the United States 88 also the lates & 
‘Railroad Maps. fe 


yr 


voices Grom the Beople. . 


INFORMATION ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS  ' 


For the Religio-Philosophical Journal. 
THE “To COME.” - 


THOS, HARDING. 


Oh, the day of peace is coming 
And the night of strife is going, 
While the sunbeams and the moonbeams 
in one long. procession move, - 

And our dreams of pain and sorrow 
Will be swept away to-morrow, 

When our dullness is succeeded by the 

& endless light.of love. ö 

Oh. the day of peace is coming! 


— 


Oh, the day of peace is coming 

And the pride of life is going. 
And the passions we war against - 
shall soon be overcome, ` 

And we'll comprehend the reason 

Why our prayers seemed out of season, - 
When Heaven was as brass above us. 

add our oracles were dumb. 

Ob, the day of peace is coming! 


W. 


Ob, the day of peace is coming 
And enviousness is going, 
Soon the lava of our character 
shall cease to overflow, € -> 
And while blies shall be completing 
And still newer joys creating, 7 
We shali help to pour God's sunshine 
on a multitude below. —_ 
Oh, the day of peace is coming! 


Oh, the day of peace is coming 
The uncertainty is going, 
t And the waywardness of circumstance 
b no longer shall annoy, . 
Aud each one shall be himself 
* ot a ghost or spook or elf, 
Where no seeming contradictions 
' shall our restfulness destroy. 
Ob, the day of peace is coming! 


Oh, the day of peace is coming 
And our discontent is going, n 
Soon sincerity and sympathy xy 
shall wear the crowns of truth, p C3 
And every mal-formation 
Shall receive its compensation, 
Aad the aged and dependent 
know the ecstacy of youth. 
Oh, the day of peace is coming! 


Ou, the day of peace is coming 
Misunderstandings going; 
We shall know'as we are koown 
in that baantiful To Come,” 
Where language is unspoken 
And the flow ot love unbroken 
And the tongue of loud contention 
is, at length, forever done. 
Oh, the day of peace is coming! 


Ob, the day of peace is coming 
While the unbelief is goingg 
When we'll cherish underlying truth 
without revising creeds, : i 
Then each shall prize his brother a 
And all shall wrap each other , A 
In the mantis of divinity,: : 
` the garment of good deeds, 
Oh, the day of peace is coming! 


Les, the day of peace is coming 
And disease and death are going, 
Never more we'll have to part from 
; whom we almost adore; . 
And the furrows of distress 
Shall not mar their loveliness, ` 
For the atmosphere of Heaven 
. giveth beauty evermore. | 
Oh, the day of beace is coming! 


Sturgis, Mich. 


those 


} 
J 
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A Crying Need. 
To the Editor of the Religio-Phlilosophica! Journal. 


A couple or more years ago I called attention, 
through the columns of the JOURNAL, to the necessi- 
ty which exists for a fund to be applied on the pro- 
curing and distribution of. reliable and authentic 
literature of a character tending to convince inquir- 
ere, firat that there is beyond all peradventure a fu- 
ture or continued life for the human race, and sec- 
ond, that the denizens of that future world can, and 
‘sometimes do retarn. Did some of your wealthy 
-readers but know the demand which exists for euch 
matter, or could they realize the suffering attendaut 
upon skepticism, particularly in hours of sorrow 
‘from bereavement, I feel assured that they would 
aid in sach good work, and place in your or other 
n hands the means to answer this crying de- 

„mand. N , i i 

The mail frequently brings me letters sometimes 
` from far distant persons, of whom I never before 
heard, and whom I never expect to see, which testi- 
-fy to the great suffering in this world from ignor- 
-ance of those simple facts which, Mr. Editor, you 
-and I have abundant cause to believe. I can reply 
to but a few of the letters I receive on these subjsct, 
and it is a source of much pain to me. I am poor, and 
when letters of this character become frequent, and 
I cannot spare time to satisfactorily reply, I 
ardently wish that I had printed matter of a suita- 
dle kind to mail the writers or be enabled to refer 
them to those who have. Besides, postage and sta- 
tionary cost money which I can barely spare when 
the demand is very frequent. : 
Ohl my dear brother, the world is hungering and 
thirsting for a knowledge of God's truth, that the 
departed do live and can return; perhaps I am in a 
better position to know this than many readers of 
the JOURNAL, my name appearing so frequently in 
the paper, secular and spiritual and sometimes, in 
the depth of their distress and in the darkness of 
their dispair, distant strangers will pour out their 
hearts unreservedly into my willing ear. They seem 
to know, intuitively, that they will find sympatby 
with me,.and even venture, perhapa, to hope for cor- 
solation in their distress.: Reliable printed matter. 
which details the experiences of men and women of 
probity is what is needed to meet such cases, and 
Four and other offices should he supported, financial- 
y, in the supplying and mailing of such matter. 
The following letter, received a few days ago, is a 
Sample, and voices the sentiments of thousands; the 
e Who has written it perhaps did not know 
ow many lacerated hearts are craving like sympathy 
and spiritualistic facts. I have replied to him, giv- 
ing as he requested a couple of simple facts from 
my own experience, in my own honse, which came 
to me unexpectedly, unsought, without a medium, 
without money and without price. Had the gentle- 
man been a reader oft the RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL 
- JOURNAL or other reliable periodicals devoted to the 
subject during the past six monthe, even he would 
perhaps have been convinced, ere now, of that sub- 
ime fact for the truth or falsity of which he so ar- 
dently inquiree. l 2 ae 
I give the letter with only the initials of the writ- 
er’s name: i? . 
DEAR SIR: — Reading a piece in the Commercial 
Advertiser written by you I can but echo your re- 
Train. Ob, for a trumphant faith!’ Ob, my friend 
I am so lonely (age 53 years)! Wife died September 
last — age 44 years. Had lived just accross the road 
from each other since childhood. Happily married 

22 years. All was harmony; could surmount all dif- 
ficulties with her at my side. Now I am utterly 
broken ap: Will I again see her? Take her to my 

-aching heart? Does she exist? Is she an entity—a: 
personality? Is she conscious; my loving wife, bav- 

ing a knowledge of her earthly home and its sorrow- 
ing inmate? Can these questions be truthfully an- 
„S wered by any man or woman on this earth? Does 
any one know that we exist after death of the body 
or is this organism all there is of man? Is Spirit- 
ualism a cruel lie, a cheat, a sham, another isem, or is 
there an inter-commupion between the two worlds, 
-Çif there are two)? My friend, can you answer my, 
questions? Oh, kind sir, if you can give one gleam 
of hope to my dispondent soul please write me—tell 
me your opinion if no more. But if you have a fact 
give me that above all! 

_ Bespectfully, : . 

a : D. M. T —. 

I would convey to all inquiring people who 80 
earnestly crave to know fur themselves whether Spir- 
ituatiem is “a crue! lie” that the existence and return 
of spirits is ro lie, although there are cruel liars, 
falsely sailing under the flag; it is indeed, sham’d by 
cheats, but, brothers and sisters, test it at home, 
where you are sure their are no cruel. lairs, cheats 


a 


r Ey 


have given the same advice, you. too, may be con- 
vinced of a truth, which, when realized, “will wipe 
away all tears from your eyes. 

Sturgis, Mich. IOS. HARDING. 


Phenomena “Termed Spirtualistie.“ 


From a long article in the Globe-Demoorat by H. 


Maurice, M. D., referring to notable articles concern- 


ing Spiritualism, the following brief summary of Dr. 


Richard Hodgson's recent paper in the Forum is 
“| given to show that spiritual or psychical phenomena 
are now a subject of current scientific interest: 


He begins by allowing that the evidence offered 
by the literatura of Spiritualism, which is very vol- 
uminous, is worthy of serious consideration. 
lays immediate stress on the fact that “the vast ma- 
jority of professional mediums are consciously fraud- 
alent.” Mr. Alfred Wallace says that at least 90 per 
cent. are such. Those who are acquainted with the 
RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL know that its 
editor, John C. Bundy, is kept constantly busy elimi- 
nating and exposing frauds. Mr. Hodgson tells us 


his own experiences were at first calculated to pro- 
| duce the contempt so prevalent among scientific 


men for the whole subject. But he is now con- 
there are “genuine psychical phenomena.” He is 
careful, however, not to commit himself as to the 
nature and origin of these phenomena as spiritual- 


„ istic, His next point is to show how often, and 
- f how easily, “euccessful men of. business, men of uni- 
‘| versity training, electrical engineers, members of 


the legal and educational professions” are deceived 
in their investigations. His account of such efforts 
to investigate are startling. They fail to detect im- 
portant movements of the operators, and image 
they have taken precautions which exist only in 
their imaginations. Of the various causes impair- 
ing the value of testinomy on this subject the most 
important, and yet least recogniz:d, are the hallaci- 
nations of memory. Mr. Hodgson has done us good 
service: in bearing heavily on these two points as 
always preliminary—the probable fraud on the part 
of mediums and the probable blunders or defici- 
‘encies of our own investigation. “Many records are 
entirely worthless from the possibilities of ordinary 
malobservation, and of malobservation designedly 
induced by a dexterous trickster, or resulting from 
the mental attitude or emotional state of the wit- 
nese.” The memory afterward plays many a trick 
of addition or subtraction. This we all know who 
undertake any class of investigations. 

These preliminaries are made to bear with great 
keenness of analysis on Mr. Savage’s article. He 
thinks that the distinguished minister has probably 
unintentionally omitted snme things from bie ac- 
count, while his memory interpolates other items. 
“There is not a date attached to a single experience 
related by Mr. Savage.” But when all this is passed 
by Mr. Hodgson startles us with the confession that 
in general he agrees with Mr. Savage, and even goes 
quite beyond him. He believes that a large part of 
the article that he criticises after all covers actual 
occurrences, and that the peychical society has accu- 
mulated a large amount of unimpeachable testimony 
to show that both physical and psychical phenom- 
ena occur of the sort termed spiritualistic, and not 
explicable on the basis of ordinary nataral science, 
not at least as yet. “The theory of telepathy must 
be strained to account for all the phenomena. 

There is certainly some sort of clairvoyance, and ap- 
parently something more.“ He suggests that the 
medium may be in an auto-hypnotic state. Now, 
auto-hypnotism is something so little comprehend- 
ed, 80 new a field of research, that the reader is in- 
clined to fall back in despair. Can one bypnatize 
himself? Can the conscious celf fall thus under 
the power of subconscious self? No matter, we 
must not now get into the glamour of this new 
metapbysics. All I care to see is that vur secretary 
finds “formidable arguments in our present state of 
knowledge against any bypothesis, from the most 


| rationaliatic to the most purely spiritualistic.” Here 


he leaves us with the encouragement tbat this sub- 
ject has at last escaped the bands of charlatans, and 
will be unfolded in due time by honest and careful 
investigators. It looks to be his conviction that we 
are as human beinys, slowly passing, by evolution, 
into higher, or at least other and less rigidly mate- 
rial methods of existence. Coming on from pro- 
tozoic forms, life reached in millions of years the 
tertiary vertebrates—at last the primates—and, su- 
preme work of evolution, came self-conscious man. 
Can evolution carry us into higher realms of knowl- 
edge and being? into higher methods of inter- 
communication? It is not Mr. Hodgson alone who 
believes.this possible. While bearing great weight 
on caution and patience, he is ready to encourage 
further investigation, as surely opening a vast field 
Into a realm of fact. i l 
Facts and Inquiries Regarding that 
London Test. 


ro the Edit or of the 15 Ugio-E’bik\se vhical Journat e’ 


I read in your JOURNAL of the 22d of March, the 
letter from E. Dawson Rogers, in which it is stated 
that my arisen husband, Moses Kennedy, had mani- 
fested: at a séance held in London. ete. 
the hope that further reports of his me sage would 
appear, so that there could be no doubt in the mat- 
ter, before writing in confirmation. I will now say 
that so far as regards the printed message, it is cor- 
rect with the exception of the name, Glenfield, which 
should be Glen wood. i 

Now in answer to the questions. I presume Mrs. 
Everett, or Mr. Rogers may one or both, be readers 
of the JOURNAL, in which last December was pub- 
lished an obituary notice of my busband. Mr Ken- 
nedy or rather wyself has an interest in an estate 
which is in the hands of agents and attorneys, who 
have for four years, been searching the records in 
London for a missing link in the chain of our titles. 
My husband of course felt deep interest in whatever. 
concerned my welfare, and often said that the only 
way this business would ever be settled would be 
tbrough spirit intervention. Mr. K. had no corres- 
pondent in London, nor bad I; the business was 
wholly in the hands of others, and, presumably, our 
names were not known in the investigation said to 

be going on there. l 

I should be so glad to get all of the message refer- 
‘red to in Mr. Rogers letter to the JOURNAL, for I am 
sure if my dear departed husband had been able to 
. manifest and speak, be would have given some test 
that would be convincing. Will Mr. Rogers please 
send the message in full, and if identified by myself 
and other friends, full credit will begiven. I feel 
‘grateful for what was sent, and wieh to express my 

thanks to Mra. Everett, Mr. Rogers and Dr. Suddick, 
for the interest they have taken in the matter, and 
to you for writing to confirm or disprove the com- 
munication, and I will aid all in my power to estab- 
lish the truth. For myself I know that spirits do re- 
turn, and thattthey can communicate. I also know. 
that many frauds have been practiced and many, 
well-meaning persons deluded thereby. We must 
have proof, undeniable proof, or we are at liberty to 
doubt, investigate, or deny. May the good angels 
be with you in the fu ture as in the past, and may 
your W result in placing before your ad- 
miring readers and friends the truth and the truth 
only . PHOEBE KENNEDY, M. D. 

Glenwood, Mo., May I, 1890. . : l 


the Past, Present and 


Reflections on 
fe ce , Future. 


To the Editor of the Religio-Philosophical Journal. 


Time was when to bea Roman citizen gave to the 
individual privileges denied to others. What a con- 
spicuous place has Italy held in the history of man! 
When to-day we see the groups of Italian laborers 
seeking to dig our ditches, work in sewers, build our 
railroads, or do the most menial of all labor, we 
think of Italy as once she wae. The Chinese Empire 
was once too sacred to be set foot upon by the out- 
side world; to-day her: walls do not restrain her 
thronging multitudes from mingling with ithose 
who flock to our shores. Ob, America! why art thou 
so sought after by every tribe and nation under the 
sun? Was it a second fall of man“ tbat burst the 
garden walla and opened new and glorious fields for 
human industry and progress? Let the children of 
Adam rejoice that the so-called serpent did put the 


apple to the taste and thereby induce mankind to 


prefer being clothed than to going naked. What a field 
hus been opened, what an outiet to man was that 
setting sail of Columbus from the little Genoese ex- 
pedition. How long and patiently did the silent 
forests of America wait thy coming, .and-now ber 
green fields and flowery hill-sides may greet the sun- 
“shine and hail the day! ` os 
This picture may also express the changes in hu- 
man thought. Crusades to rescue tombs where 
crucified bodies were laid, is not the battle ery of ta- 


and shamere, and, perhaps, like others to whom I day. Not there, they have risen; we seek not the 


ay 


O RELIGIO-PHILOSOF wave 


Yet he’ 


vinced that, in spite of the overburdening fraud, 
tell no tales.” 


I waited in, 


: ing the deductions of science. 
Rev. Dr Lord, pres. of Dartmouth College defended 


living among the dead. uy are inquisitions, racks 
and thumb screws, imprisonments and stake burn- 
ing done away with? Because a broader fiela of 
thought has been reached, and a new America has 
been discovered. The woman of Endor is no more 
called a witch, but those who have spiritual gifts can 
exercise them. As the spirit gives utterance they 


speak, and mighty works that could not once be done 


in consequence of unbelief, are done to-day. Feeble 
as are our comprohensions of the infinite, yet our 
finite has touched the borders of mighty reality, 
and we stand in the presence of opening wonders 
that lead us onward. Life is more for us tban a 


brief experiment and the soul has attributes that link 


it with the eternal. 

The most learned are the most humble because 
they realize that they have yet much to learn. What 
they have learned is only the entering wedge to the 
great beyond. But does this prove the immortality 
of the soul? We can only believe what evidence 
compels. The epithet infidel has been applied to 
those who have doubted, and yet direct proof is even 
to-day regarded by many as sinful. They will quote 
from the bible; in the latter day there shall be se- 
ducing spirits, etc., and in fact quotations from the 
same book are used to prove each one of the six 
hundred creeds founded upon it. We are having 
evidence admitted in all courts of law, personal testi- 
mony, but our religious leaders say they are incom- 
petent. During the dark ages it was said “dead’men 
And they learned what is dife, or- 
what is death? If direct evidence is admissible I 
can say for one among the millions, I have had it. I 
can adopt no creed nor crystalliza any conclusion, 
but am open to modifying evidence, expect to know 
a little more to-morrow than I do to-day, and this 
learning process is to go on through eternity. As 
the. soul attains knowledge and spirituality, the king- 
dom of heaven will be within and the power wisely 
to apply all things. This smooths the pathway of 
life in a degree, but thorns are native to the earthly 
sphere. Perfaction in education or character may 
not be reached in the allotments of eartb. Human 
conditions and sprroundings effect us. Kindred ties 
that link us to each other, and personal liability in 
ourselves to suffer, and witnessing it in others 80 
often brings us to the greatest distress. 

This brings us to the thought of the eternal tor- 
ment doctrine taught in Christian theology. Who 
can be happy while loved ones are in even tempor- 
ary suffering, much less to know that suffering was 
to continue, and then to know it to be in accordance 
with the will as a revengeful punishment for past 
offences of God whose infinite power has made all 
things just asthey are. To the orthodox heaven I 
have no desire to go. If my loved ones are cast out, 
cast me with them, for where they are there would 
I be also. I believe they are the legitimate children 
of the infinite Father, and not adopted from the fam- 
ily of an opposing personality. No miracle is need- 
ed to make us children of the universal Father. 
Many indeed show little of the Christ, having as it were 
but the germ. As good is positive to evil that germ 
will root out the weeds, and time and eternity bring 
all souls to their hative eloment. If this estimate of 
life is sinful, I cannot help being a sinner. I have 
no words of condemnation for those who differ with 
me. Let us do all we canto promote human happi- 
ness here in this life and trust God for the future. 

Ceredo, W. Va. PETER THOMPSON. 


A Letter to Dr. Henderson. 


To the Editor of the Religio-Philosophical Journal ` 

The following from the Detroit Tribune, of April 
22, will, no doubt, interest your many patrons. Rev. 
C. R. Henderson is one of our most enlightened, 
Progressive ministers, and not afraid to express his 
honest convicticns: 

As a matter of fact all the world believes in evo- 
lution, and all the world sees instances of it at every 
step,” said Dr. Henderson at the weekly. meeting of 
Baptist ministers held yesterday morning at the Rus- 
sell house. The only question is that relating to 
the extent of this method and its application to par- 
ticular instances. I am in the babit of going over 
several periodicals of natural history and 1 find that 
evolution is treated as a matter of course, just as the 
Newtonian law of gravity is used. Can we suppose 
that a theory so widely accepted by the men most 
entitled to respect in such matters a delusion and a 
deception? Men were not satisfied to find out that 
the superior powers made things, but later on they 
asked by what means and proccesses things were 
made. It would be hurtful for us to demand of men 
to stop at the answer, ‘Gud made things,’ 

“In the first place, Darwiniem does not mean that 
man is to find the end of his pedigree in the monkey 
tribe. Mr. Darwin taught that we are still at liberty 
to go higher up. It cannot be too often emphasized 
that development is simply God’s way of doing 
things. In ridiculing the lowly origin of man one is 
not laughing at Dr. Darwin; he is making sport of 
the universal divine method of producing men. We 
should confess our kinship with animals. Material- 
istic philosophy tells us that the world is made by 
evolution, and not by God. Bat evolution is only 
a method. The materialist denies, the'Christain affirms 
that the cause is intelligent, wiee and benevolent. 
Yet many evolutionists find they can consistently be 
Christians, The subject of human depravity and the 


fall of Adam will be studied in tne light of evolution. 


The clergy who opposed so long the Newtonian and 


‘Copernican views made sceptics in their own age and 


left on record an argument for doubters and infi- 
dels. The clergy, I know not why, have in the past 
set themeelves against almost every great discovery 
until tuey were compelled to recede. We have but 
repeated the folly of the past. In opposing the 
theory of evolution without discriminating atheistic 
from theistic statementy, we are doing two thinge 


which religious teachers with present light have no: 


right to do; we are loading the gospel with the re- 
proach of our ignorance and dulinese.“ General dis- 
cussion fullowed. A ; 


REV. DR. HENDERSON, ; 

DEAR SIR:—1 trust that your independent utter- 
ances at the weekly ministers meeting of the 21 inst. 
are the prelude to more work of this character 
whenever the cause of truth demands it. Honest, 


thoughtful minds are demanding knowledge for 


their guide in place of blind faith. 

I remember when a benevolent man met the Lon- 
don thieves to devise means for them to get an hon- 
est living. One thief said, “Prayers are good but 
they wont fill an emply stomach.” He said he went 
all the.way from London to Liverpool trying to get 
work, without succese. The Rev. Mr. Dowling, presi- 
dent of the Detroit College, in his late speech, ridi- 


cules the efforts of the tollers, classes them as social- 


ists and recommends Christianity as their only hope. 
The laborer naturally turns to Spain and Italy, 
where Catholic Christianity has had full way, where 
unquestioning faith is demanded. ie 

I remember when Archbishop Whatly felt com- 


pelled to write a defence of geology at a time when. 


the clergymen were stultifying themselves by oppos- 
I remember when 


American slavery from the Bible. The demand of 
women to all the rights that men enjoy have been 
denied from the same standpoint. 

In the North American Review of January, 1887, 
page 47, is this declaration by a Protestant clergy- 
man: All we have to do is for Catbolics and Pro- 
testants to come to a proper understanding and leg- 
islate religion into our free sckools.. The public 
schools must ‘fo to the wall if they resist Christiani- 
ty.” While England has been dominated by the 
Episcopal. Church. for centuries, it never bad a 


semblance of free schools till free America set it 


the example. I remember when the press and 
clergy. denounced Wm. Lloyd Garrison in unmeas- 
ured terme. Soon after his death the Methodist 
Conference of Massachuetts eulogised his name and 
called him a Christian. Š 
Being confined at home the past three months by 
& broken limb, with other reading I have read. the 


lives of Luther and Mahomet. Luther struggled to 


free the minds of men from the bonds of eupersti- 
tion founded on blind faith. Mahomet led his fol- 
lowers into the same toils by the same unreasoning 
faith. When he wanted to carry any measure or 
add another wife to his harem he could have another 
revelation and success was secured. There, is one 
subject which I have long had a desire to havé made 
clear. Whe instituted the Christian Sabbath, and 
when was it inaugurated? Christ tried to break 
down the superstitions obeerved by the Jewish Sab- 
bath and never instituted any other. I once read a 


labored article in a Methodist paper on the subject, 


but it could only infer the establishment. by impli- 
cating. Boston bas her public library open on Sun- 
day, so that the toilers can get a little light; why is 
this denied in Detroit? These. are grave questions 
which many aie anxious to have answered. It is 
evident that the thoughtful are more and more de- 
manding knowledge instead of faith as their guide. 
Regarding the positive evidence of a future life, it is 


yOURNA 


_aiétances in the 


1743, and may be found in his 


855 5 


well known that a growing clase of scientists will 


not accept the Bible as this evidence. Rev., Thomas 


K. Beecher said to the students at Cornell University 
in a sermon in the chapel there, that when*he was 
in college be saw so many contradictions and incon- 


board, but later he found much good in it. He said 
who wrote these books and when written no one 
knew. Rabbi Schindler lately said in bis synagogue 
in Boston that the Hebrew prophets. were a lon 
time after those prophesies were made, and they b 
no reference to our time and were no more binding 
than opinions of people of the present day. 

I asked a prominent Unitarian minister from Bos- 
ton if there was any positive demonetrative evidence. 
of a life hereafter and he replied that if he answered 
for himself he should say no. A lady once asked 
me what good Spiritualism had done. I said: it had 
liberated the churches and had also convinced many 
materialists of a future existence. This positive evi- 
dence based on facts can be obtained if inquirers-in- 
vestigate with the object of learning the truth. I re- 
ceived a letter from a friend in Boston stating that 
the Mayor of that city, the Governor of the State and 
other eminent men had invited a man from New 
York to come and expose the tricks of spirit medi- 
ums. He was expected to forever annihilate Spirit- 
ualism. I wrote to that friend that if these emi-. 
nent men would investigate and go into private 
families with whom they were acquainted, where no 
fees were paid, they would find the truth. 

This exposer was feasted at the Tremont House; 
he absorbed much of the money taken at the show 
for bis expenses which left but little to redeem the 
eld South Church to the city, as a relic as had been 
desired. Those eminent men have never invited an-- 
other mountebank to Boston for a similar purpose, 
and Spiritualism stiil spreads. The growing skeptic- 
ism will compel the religious world to give this most 
sacred of all subjects a candid and honest investiga- 
tion, if this nation is not going to repeat the experi- 
ences of past ages of the world. If our republic is 
to endure a thousand years, statesmen and divines 
must be true to their convictions and not fear to 
proclaim unropular truths. 

Sincerely yours for the trath, 
WARREN HUTCHINS. 


t 


A Presentiment.,  , ‘ 


Recently a young lady at the Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, fearing that there was something wrong with 
her father who was in another room, got up in the 
night only to hear him fall dead. The facts as stat- 


- ed in the daily papers are as follows: 


“Papa! papa! let me in!” was the cry which 
awakened a number of the guests and startled the 
night watchman upon one of the floors at the Pal- 
mer House at 3_o’clock this morning. They were 
uttered by Miss Perkins, a twenty-year old daughter 
of H. O. Perkins, of 107 Arlington place, Cleve- 
land, a varnish manufacturer of the firm of Blakes- 
lee & Co. There was no response to the girl's agon- 
ized cry. The watchman soon had the door open, 
however, and there upon the floor laid the girl’s fa- 
ther dead. f 

The grief of the daughter was extremely pitifal. 
Her father was a large, exceptionally bandsome 
man of 45 years. He had been traveling in the 


West for several months and was on his way home. 


His daughter had also been. away from home since 
the holidays attending school. Her father sent for 
her to meet him here so that they could go homa to- 
gether and give the wife and mother a pleasant sur- 
prise. They arrived on Saturday morning and were 
assigned adjoining rooms at the Palmer House. 
They intended leaving for home Saturday evening, 
but Mr. Perkins concluded to remain over till thie 
morning in order to show his daughter a little more 
of the city. Yesterday they called upon several 


friends, among them being T. O. Bolger, with the 


real estate firm of B. F. Jacobs & CO. Mr. Ferkins 
complained of feeling un well, and attributed it to 
the fact that he had stopped smoking a few nights 
ago. 

This morning his daughter awakened with a con- 
sciousness, that something ailed ber father. She 
went to the door communicating with the two rooms 
to listen. Just as she reached it she heard a sound as 
of a falling body striking the floor and then all was 
still. Thie was what caused her etartling cry. The 
Worst fears of the poor girl were realized. The 
body was removed to Klaner's undertaking estab- 
lishment, and this afternoon will be taken by the 
daughter and some friends to Cleveland. Neigh- 
bors of Mr. Perkins in Cleveland were telegraphed 
to break the news to Mrs. Perkins. i 


Goldfish Have Fun with the Turtle, 
Washington Critic: Fishes are not ordinarily 
supposed to be gifted with any great amount of in- 
telligence, but an incident which occurred in a 
Washington home a few days ago proves that they 
have a keen sense of humor and are fond of practi- 
cal joking. One of the young women of the house 
in question bas for pets a baby mud-turtle and sev- 
eral goldfishes. The turtle is frequently placed in 
the same tank with the fish. The other day he lay 
floating on the surface of the water asleep and with 
his fore feet out. 

The goldfish saw in this a good chance to play a 
trick on Mr. Turtle, and, afte: putting their heads to- 
gether a few minutes, they divided into four groups, 
and, seizing his feet in their mouths, dragged him to 
the bottom of the tank. When awakened hy his 
sudden immersion, be had considerable difficulty in 
shaking himself free from his tormentors. There 
can not be the slightest doubt that the fishes had some 
means of communicating their ideas to each other, 
for it was plain to those who observed the incident 
that.the trick was the result of preconcerted action. 


The Epitaph of Adam. 


The following epitaph on Adam, “our common an- 
cestor,” waejwritten by Gabriel Alverez of Paris about 
“Historia Ecclesiæ 
Antediluvianæ:“ E ‘ i 

Here lies, reduced to a pinch of dust, he whom 

from a pinch of dust was formed to 
govern the earth, 


- ADAM, 
The son of none, father of All, the step- 
father of All, and of ee 
: bimeelf. s : 
Baving never wailed as a child he spent 
his life in sorrow and weeping, 
tbe result of penitence. 
Power, Wisdom, Justice, Immortality 
He sold for tbe price of disobedience. 
Haviog abused the privilege of Free Will, 
Which weapon he had received for the 
. preservation of * 85 
KNOWLEDGE AND GRACE, 
By one stroke he struck with death himself and 
all the human race. 2. 
f Irhe Omnipotent Judge. $ 
Who in bis Justice took him from Righteousness, 
by his mercy restored him whole again, 
Saved by the Grace of 
THE REDEEMER. `` 
The first Adam lived to dle. 


The second Adam died to live. 
Go, a ate the penitence of the 
FIRST ADAM. . 3 
Go, and te the goodness of the 
. SECOND ADAM. \ 


L. H. Warren, Albany, Wis., writes: I can- 
not do without the JOURNAL. I have taken it ever 
since it was published, and have noticed its advance- 


ment in scientific and spiritual growth, and I consid- 


er it the best spiritual paper published, and should 
besupported and patronized by all true Spiritaalist. 


D. D. Guiles, Mendota, III., writes: I admire 
your persistant efforts for the trutb. Truth is all we 
want—if will organize itself and disorganize every 
thing else. Now the search for truth is the, business 
of scientific minds, and in spiritual things of the 
most profound. I hold that science is truth and 
truth: is science, and all other things are nothing. 


. M. E. W., of Brewer, Maine, writes: As a 
Roman Catholic, Ido not like the way you occa- 
sionally strike at my religion. I take the JOURNAL. 
to get explanations of Spiritualism, not insults and 
falsehoods about my religion. To be sure it is only 
done occasionally; but I do not see any need of it at 
all. Protestants have been at that business a long. 
long time, I cannot see how it has helped tbem or 
burt us. So, where is the use of you giving such 
stale hash to readere who only want (of the JouR- 


‘NAL)-.explanations of Spiritualism. As a woman 


suffragiet I-like the JOURNAL very much. The JOUR- 
NAL seems very favorable te woman suffrage, which 


„ 


ntateuch that he threw it over- 


is about the same as prohibition, for with suffrage 
women would soon settle the temperance question. 


I eent you a Bangor paper a few days ago in 
which there was an urticle on Spiritualism by a M. 
T. J.. Stewart, now dead. A criticism by you on - 
the article would, I think, be interesting to the ma- 
Jority of the JOURNAL readers. 


Mrs. R. N. Hovey, of Augusta, Maine, writes: 
I am very much pleased with the JOURNAL and 
admire its high moral tone. I have often won- 
dered at the immense amount of labor your editor- 
lals must require. May heaven: bless you in: your 
labors for the uplifting of humanity. ? 


. D. G. Carver, Valley Falls, Kans., writes: I 
tried De L. S. s experiment; poe in the Jove- 
NAL of Apr! 26th, and find it 

wife the ring vibrates east and west. I tried the ex- 


‘periment on three different young men, without let- 


ting them know my object, and the ring remained 
stationary; when I explained it to them the ring 
would vibrate for them north and south. I also 
tried another experiment. I blindfolded myself and 
held the thread, and, although I tried it several timea 


_the ring would not vibrate. How is this? 


Notes and Extracts on Miseellaneous 
- Subjects. l 

A paper in Canton estimates tbat 75,000 people 

die in Ching every year by fire and flood. PHR , 


Au English journal discusses the possibility of 
“distinguisniog high and low born blood” by the = 


7 


ald of the microscope. ~ 

George Washington,) Thomas Jefferson, John 
Quincy Adams, Daniel: Webster and Henry Clay 
were all in favor of international copyright. Š 

A man in Collins, Medina County, Ohio, has a 
piece of pine board seven-eights of an inch thick 
which had a wheat straw: driven through it by the 
recent cyclone. . 

A Cincinnati woman, enraged at her husband, de- 
termined to ruin him financially. She “shopped” 
all day and piled up bills to his account to the 
amount of $3,000. roa ; 

Sir Moses Montefiore’s book will make a.sensa- 
tion. It treats very largely of the persecution of the 
Jews in Russia, and is expected to havea large sale 
in England and this country. : 

Returns show that eighty-two presbyteries bave 
voted in favor of revision, forty against revision, and 
four have refused to vote. There are yet eighty-six 
presbyteries to be heard from. 


A woman’s medical college will be established at 
Johne Hopkins University if $100,000 is raised for 
the purpose before June 1, 1891. A Boston lady has 
offered the firet large subscription. 


Superintendent Porter, of the census bureau, has 
decided to form a collection of all the newspaper, 
magazine and periodical publications of every de- 
scription published in the United States this. year. 


Ex-Governor J. Sterling Morton, of Nebraska, fa- - 
ther of the Arbor Day for economic tree-planting . 
out that way, says that “more than 600,000,000 trees 
planted by human hands” are growing in that state. 

Millet’s* mastérpiece, “The Angelus,“ is now in 
Montreal.. Last week the owners of the painting 
were forced to choose between paying $30,000 duty 
or removing it from the United States The latter 
alternative was accepted. : 

Tbe indomitable Dr. Schliemann is working with 
a will at his task of laying bare. all that the ages 
have left at old Troy. He has 250 men at work and 
he has laid down a small railway, so that he is mak- 
ing rapid progress to the attainment of bie object. 


Taking the census of a nation: of 65,000,000 people 
is a very big job. The Government Printing Office 
has just completed the printing of the 20,000,000 
enumeration blanks, which weigh in the aggregate 
229 tone, and, if spread out, would cover an area of 
25,208,338 square feet. 


Dr. Laurent, of Rouen, considers boiled milk less 
healtby for young infants than milk whicb has not 
been boiled. Although boiling destroys microbes, 
it also destroys constituents of the milk which act 
as ferments and render it more digestible, especial- 
ly in the cace of babes. 


Olive Thorne Miller, the Brooklyn authoress, has 
a room set apart exclusively for ber pet birds, about 
which she writes so entertainingly. In this indoor 
apartment she trains and watches them, and from 
her observation of their ways writes such books as 
“Birds’ Ways,” “In Nesting. Time,” etc. 

Rev. ohn Prince, a Methodist minister, eighty 
years of age,and Mre. Cynthia Wood, eighty-four 
years of age, and mother of a member of parliament, 
were married recently in Montreal. They were 
lovers when the century was young, but their par- 
ents forbade their match and they parted. 


Vaccination at sea Bas been declared by a num- 
ber of New York doctors as more dangerous than 
small-pox, and Cunard passengers who claim that 
they ard buffering from blood peisoning in conse- 
quence of being vaccinated on shipboard have 
brought suits against the great steamship line. 

California has a fruit pest in the gray linnet, far 
worse ard: more damaging to fruit raisers than the 
English sparrow. If some means are not systemat- 
ically and methodically adopted to exterminate this 
bird there will be very little profit in fruit raising in 
those sections. where deciduous fruits are exclusive- 
ly produced. i p : a 

An old Belfast. sea captain is credited with devis- 
ing a unique barometer. It consists of a thin strip 
of white pine with a number of cross pieces upon 
it. This is hung on the side of the building, and 
when damp weather is approaching the barometer 
bulges out in the center while in dry weather the 
center einks in and the ends come out. 

. An elm tree, about 225 years old, in West Medford, 
Mass., has just been cut down, and the people 
there are highly indignant in consequence. It was* 
a beautiful trre, over one hundred feet high, with 
gracefal limbs extending across the street. It was 
ordered felled by the road commissioners because. 
its trunks encroached upon the street a trifle. ` 

At a lecture given in Fairbank. Ont., by a citizen 
of Toronto on the subject of “Balaam’s Ass,” and 
illustrated by a: magic fantern, John Windlass at- 
tempted to turn the proceedings to ridicule and 
throw suspicion on the verity of the story of the 
angelic voice by counterfeiting the loud and dis- 
cordant bray of the uninspired animal. For this he 
was arrested and fined. : 

Some additional light is thrown upon the Ger- 
man emperor’s democratic movement by an alarm- 
ing report he received of the spread of Socialism in 
the army. This is now apparently confirmed by the 
orders: given that all the luggage of officers and men 
returning to barracks from the Easter furlough in 
certain districts shall be carefully searched for-the 
discovery of Socialistic literature. og. 


The total number of souls who have professed 


salvation at the salvation army penitentforms for 


the months ending with April Ist is 90,000. At the 
commencement of November the officers of the or- 


‘| ganization, upon General Booth’s instructions. set 


‘about to obtain 100,000 conversions in Great Britain 
alone during the following six months, and this 
number bas now almost been reached. 


A considerable sum of the Russign revenue is an- 
nually spent in payment for the corpses of wolves. 
The official estimate is that no fewer that:]70,000 of 
the creatures are roaming about at large... Last year 
the inhabitants of. the province of Vologda killed 
45,000 of the brutes, and in the Casan district 31,000 
were killed.. The wolves destroyed 213 human be- 


ings in the course of the last twelvemonth. 


It is estimated that 6,000,000 bushels of oysters - 
found a market in Baltimore during the season 
which bas just closed. The price paid to the ton- 
gers and dredgers may be safely averaged at forty- 
five cents a bushel, showing an incdme of $2,500,- 
000 from this une industry alone. If the saleg at other 
points in Maryland are added, the value of the oys- 
tore taken from the beds in this state reaches $3,000,- 


The largest sailing ship in the world is said to be 


in the possession of France. Her name is the France. 
She is a vessel with five masts, on four of which 
square sail is carried. The length is 344 feet, with 
beam of forty-nine feet. The cargo which the 
France could carry is no less than 61,000 tons. The 
ship is built of steel, her masts and yards being the 
same matarial. She is at present trading between 
France and the Pacific. . 


The canine sentinels now being trained in north- 
ern France learn their duties guickly. Teo soldiers 


start off leading a dog by his collar; and when a 


mile from the starting point one of the men turns 


as he says. For my 


` 
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back. In a short time the dog is let loose aaa he. 


immediately tracks the other soldier back to the 

post, rarely falling. Dogs will scent an enemy at a 
ce of 100 .yarde, growling and sni 

tract the soldiers’ attention. 


i 
į E Rerlin newspaper correspondente were not al- 
; i lowed to send out the news of Bismarck’s resigna- 
t _tion on the night when it first became public. They 
11 rewrote their dispatches so as to make them say that 
i o. it was rumored that Bismarck bas resigned, and the 
a is authorities let them goin that shape. Then the cor- 
. ' -vespondents filed a second dispatch saying: “The 
rumor is a fact,” and the authorities coula find no 
us 12 excuse for refusing to send it. 
Harry Hill, New York’s most widely known citi" 


zen, is finally “broke.” 
ous establishment was located, at Houston and Cros- 


hoe has been running a little saloon in Harlem. And 
- what finally broke Harry Hill? Having to pay too 
much for poliee protection. 


- a vehement kick. After that they watched 
closely, and arrested him for the least violation. 
One reads with mingled rage and pity the history of 
such persecutions] 


Totems are defined by J. G. Frazer as “a class of 
material objects wbich a savage regards with su- 
peretitious respect, believing that there exists be- 
tween him and every member of the class an inti- 
mate and. altogether epecial relation.” 
tribal embleme, family symbols, signals of national- 
ity, expressions of religion, bonds of union, and reg- 

7 niato rs of marriage iaws and of the social inetitu- 

ons. 

177 pa peoples, and in similar forms with the 

orth American Indians, Aust allane. South Afri- 

cans, Arabs, hill tribes of India, Folynestaue and 
many other peoples. 


S 


The Passionate Electrician. 


A name for the process of traveling by an electric 
motor was asked by the chairman of the new Elec- 
trie Traction Company in London, and such terms 
as these were suggested through the Times: To 
voltate, to volve, to electripede, to electro, to lectro, 
to dyno, to rpg teleway, to fare, to fluid, to 
galve, to electricit, to vect, to carrent, to blitz, to flit, 
to burr, to buzz, to electroforce, to trize, to locre. 
The Scots Observer added this:: 


Sweet, shall we volt it? Dearest, shall we ohm i 
i ae 48 Our winged way across the ocean foam? f 
l, = a Or were it fairer to electricize 

(Or electrate) our path to happier skies? 
What’s in a name when all roads lead to Rome? 


Fairest and rarest under heaven's high dome, 

Oh, shall we squirm, or Watt, or electrome? 

Or, if you feel you'd rather not volize, : 
Sweet, shall we volt? : 


a Š Heart of my beart, no fond and frolic tome, 
But the grave Times, that moral metronome, 
- Bids us coulomb, or Spark, or motorize. 
And now I think of it, the blue day dies; 
"Tis time, tis time, that we were moting home 
Sweet, shall we volt? 


The Fastest-Vestibule Train between 
fe _Chicago and Denver. 


The Chicago & Alton R. R. bas established a new 
throu ugh line via Kansas City & Union R’y. and has 
placed in service five magnificent Pullman Vestibule 
Trains between Chicago and Denver. ese new 

5 . trains will be composed of Smoking Cars, Day Care, 
S = 3 Ladies’ Palace Reclining Chair Care, fr. 
a Pullman Sleeping Cars and Dining C; The entire 

trains, in loding Dining Car will run through from 
Chicago to Denver without change. This will positive- 
ly be the fastest train run between Chicago and Den- 
ver, and the only line using the celebrated Hitch- 
cock Recliniog Chairs. For fartber information call 
at city ticket office, Chicago & Alton R. R., 195 Clark 
Street, Chicago. 


z Dyspepsia has driven to an early and even suicidal 

j grave many a man who, if he had tried the virtues 

< of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, would be alive to-day and in 

the enjoyment of health and competence. Sufferer, 

be warned in season, and don’t alow the a: to 
run down. 


Well, Sarah, what bave you been doing to make 
you look 60 young? Oh, nothing much, only been. 
aoine TAWE Hair Renewer. to restore the color of 
my a * e 


Beecham’s Pills a act like magic on a weak stomach. 


Spirit Workers in the Home Circle is an autobio- 
graphic narrative of psychic phenomena in daily 
family life, extending over a period of twenty years, 
by Morell Theobald, F. C. A. Price, $1. 50; me 

‘ 10 cents. 


Transcendental Physics, being an account of ex- 
‘perimental investigation of Prof. Zollner with the 
medium, Henry Slade. This work has lately been 
reduced to 75 cents, postage 10 ae ang is ex 

: tensively called for and read. 
. The History of Christianity is out & new edition, 
- price, $1.50. The works of Henry Gibbon are classed 
with standard works and should 80 be inthe ‘brary of all 
n readers. We are prepared to fill any and all 
erg. 


Henven Revised is a narrative of personal experi- 
ences after the change called death, by Mre. E. R. 
Duffey. The story is told in a most interesting and 
delightful manner and will please ‘all who peruse it. 
Now is the time to order. Price 25 cents. 

If a man die, 


Prof. Alfred R. Wallace’s pamphlets. 
shall he live again? a lecture delivered in San Fran 
cisco, June 1887, price 5 cents, and A Defense of Mod 
em Spiritualism, price 25 cents, are in great demand. 
Prof. Wallace belleves that a superior intelligence is 
necessary to account for man, and any thing from his 
pen on this subject: is always interesting. 


Consumption Surely Cured. 
me To THE EDITOR :— - 
Please iuform your readers that I have a positive 
remedy for above pamed disease. By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been permanently 
cured. I sball be glad to send two bottles of my 
. Temedy FREE to apy of your readers who have con- 
sumption, if they will send me their Express and P. 
os ok: Fis O. address. Respectfully, 

. T. A. SLOCUM, M. G., 181 Pearl St., New York 


The Light of Egypt is creating much interest 
and is a work well Worth a careful perusal. It is 
sure to create a sensation and be productive of last- 
ing results. For nearly twenty years the writer has 
been deeply engaged in investigating the hidden 
realms of occult force. It will interest Spiritualista 
and, all students of the occult. Finely illustrated 

4 with eight full page engravings. Price, $3.00. ` 


‘Mrs. Winslow’~ Soothing Syrup for 
‘Children Teething,” softens the gums, reduces in- 
cor a allays pain, cures wind ae 25e. 8 


 RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL Tracts, - em- 
bracing , ‘be following important subjects: The 
Summerland; TheTrue Spiritualist; The Responel- 
bility of Mediume:Denton and Darwinism; What is 
Magnetiem and Electricity? Etc. A vast amount of 
reading for only ten cents.. Three copies sent to cue 
address for 25 cents. 


— 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICE. 

The e JOURNAL will be 
dont to new subscribers, on trial, twelve weeks for 
fifty cents. f 
Subscribers in arrears are reminded tbat the year 
is drawing to a close, and that the publisher has 
trusted them in good faith. He now asks them to 
cancel their indebtedness and remit for a year in ad- 
vance, 

‘Readers haviig’ friends whom tbey would like to 
: gee have a copy of the JOUBNAL, will be accommo- 
dated if they will forward a list of such names to 
this office. 

The date of expiration of the time paid for, is. 
odie with every subscriber’s address. Let each 
ubscriber examine and see how his accoupt stands 
* Back numbers of any pate date -over four 
Weseke old. 1 cents each. - 


* 3 $ $ * 


J. 


-e 


fing to at- 


Tbe building where bis fam- 


by streets, was torn down some time ago, and of late | 


The officers of the law. 
became more and more greedy, and at last he mado 
mi 


They are. 


The system of totems exists among most. 


of charge, 


soon becom 


to . 


the system loses vigor, and you, 
o easy prey to any prevailing epidemic. 
ore tone to the- digestive organs is Ayer's Sarsaparilla, 


mach 3 weakened, the 


What you need 


the best and most economical of all blood-purifiers. 


i“ For several years I was troubled. with 
indigestion, accompanied with pains in my 
My appetite was poor, and my heaith 


side. 
was gradually failing. Med- 
icine recommended to me 
by my friends, did not have 
the desired effect. Finally 
T was advised to use Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and have 
done’ so, with the most 
heneficial results. My ap- 
petite is now good, I am 
- free from pain, and feel 
once more in good health.” 
—T. Loney, 32 Fairmount 
st., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
“About a year ago, 1 
found myself in failing health: 


disorder, and various 


| Ayer’ 8 
Sarsaparilla 


—FOR— 


Dyspepsia. 


I suffered 
‘indeseribably from stomach: trouble, blood 
w eaknesses, and | up work. 
almost despaired of relief.. Thinking Ayer’s | Ayér’s Sarsaparilla. 


“ During the summer api fall of 1887 I sut: 
fered very seriously from dyspepsia. Know- 
ing the high standard of Ayer’s medicines, I 
decided to try what Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla could do for 
me. It has helped me 
wonderfully. I regard the 
| Sarsaparilla as. invaluable 
in such cases.“ James R.“ 
Williams. Delana, III. 

„About a year ago I was 
greatly afflicted with indi- 
gestion, and siffered from 
headache and terrible 
pains in my stomach. I 
eonsulted a physician, who 8 
prescribed various reme- 
dies, but all to no purpose. I became worse 
‘instead of better. and was compelled to give 
A friend finally advised me to try 
I purchased a bottle, 


Sarsaparilla might possibly benefit me, I be- | took it according to directions, and soon had 
gan taking it, and am pleased to state that a | the satisfaction of knowing that my health 


few bottles wrought an entire change in my | was improving. 
My health has been restored by 
its use, and I feel ‘stronger and more vigor- 
ous than I have for many years.” — Mary A. 


condition. 


. >. Garland, 1407 Michigan ave., Chicago, III. 


After taking two bottles of 
this medicine, I was able to resume work. 
My appetite returned, my food digested well, 
I was free from headache, and to-day I am 
as well as ever.” —P. Dubé, Holyoke, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


í Price $1. 


E — 2 


eni by DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. 


Six bottles, $5. 


Worth $5 a bottle. 


. EVERY Wwowan who valaes her health, hor 
happiness, the welfare and the life of her childre ren, 
sbould possess and read a copy of our grand go 
book, MATERNITY, by Mrs. P. B. SAUR, M.D. 
This book contains nearly 
eight hundred pages and 
twenty long chapters, treat- 
ing intelligently all the dis- 
eases and conditions pecul- 
iar to women, and giving ex- 
plicit directions for the care 
of infants and children, both 
in health and disease. MA- 
TERNITY is the latest and 
by farthe mostcomplete and 
reliable book of the kind 
published. It is written by a 
well-known lady physician, 
who knows the needs of 
women, and meets. their. 
wants. Endorsed by leading 
physicians. orth tts - 
weight in gold to any 
woman, 3278 one M. D. Sample pages and descrip- 
tive circular sent free. Book sent postpaid on receipt 
of $2.00. Money refunded if not sutisfactory. Intel- 
Iswent Ladies desired to act ag agenta, to whom 
liberal terms will be given. From 25.00 w 
%100.00 per month tan be easily made. One lady 
has mane over twelve hundred dollars partie 
3 boo xperience not necessary. — 
ulars gent free. Address IMPERIAL PUBLISHIN G 
CO., 130 Adams Street, Chicago, UL 1 


Do You Appreci- 
ate the Fact that 


YOUR 
BABY 


needs the most 
Intelligent care? 


You can make alarge sum of money at 
A work fur us in your own locality. Dur- 
ing the past few years, those who have 
thus worked have received over Five 
® Millions of dollars for their services 
4 more than a barrel of money We want 
A P a few more workers at once. The work is 
ont: TF 1 i R X easy, pleasant, adapted to both youn 
| N Sand old of either sex. You can work ali 
9 dy l LLIO 9 the time orin s time only Any one 
: oF can do the Work after studying our di- 
rectionsfora duy or two This is the 
mar chance of a lifetime for those who ap- 
lat once Any one anywhere cap earn 
z 8108 per month Great workers, un - 
: 5 der the most favorable conditions, earn 
$&2O a day and upwards. No class of people in the world are 


making so much money, without capital, as those at 


work for us. Whatever you have done, or whatever you may do. 
you should lock into this royal chance. You wil) ‘ind? that 
you can easily make all that we elaim, and more. If you write 
to us before we secure all the workers we need, we Hay all 
before you FREE. Better write before you restfind hen 
f you onclude not to go to work, or if we cannot employ you, 
22 har n is done. Every one of our workers makes big money. 
3 2 & Con Box 339, Augusta, aine. . 


LAC AD Y WANTED Napan Sah? 
(LADIES 81.50 SPECIAL 
esty, but no exper in each each locality. 1108 ence ae oan hone 
pied 100 
Ny Salary l GAY BR T. CO, (rated 


2100. 
Capital 588650 , Min 84 HendeSt., F. K. 


\ PERFECT COFFEE MAKER; 


A new Invention for making 
Coffee or Tea better than any 
thing Saves A of 
the 4 Coffee. e used with 
any core? or Tea Pot, If you 

like a pup of coffee this’ ar- 
ticle is: just at you need. 
Sent by 19211 upon receipt of 25 cts. 
Agents wanted. - 


PRAIRIE, CITY, abel Be co., 
CHICAGO. > ' ILL. 


1 GURE FITS! 


say cure I do not mean a= o stop them 
tora time and then ha ve them return are irs. Tees 
Y ka FALLING SICKNESS moot PETS, belie 1 
warrant to cure the worst cases. Because 
others have failed i is no reason for not now receiving & 
of may infallible ed. Sies Rinnen ung Ereo B paa ; 
Xpress an 
BG KOOT, N. C., 183 Pearl st. New York. 


WAKE UP! 


Commence. right now to raise Poultry. There is MORE 
MONEY to be MADE at it than at anything else. “12 ARTI- 
CLES ON POULTRY RAISING" by FANNIE FIELD will give you 


all the pointers you need to MAKE A SUCCESS of the busi- 


ness. In these Articles she gives you a thorough insight into 
he SUCCESSFUL WAY to raise POULTRY for MABKET and 
POULTEY for PROFIT. 

DONT DELAY! 


- K 
SEND AT ONCE! TỌ DAYI 


Senton recoit of price, ONLY 25 cents. 4 


©” i DANIEL AMBROSE, 
=] 45 Randolph St., Chicagu. III. 


and Tumors CURED : no knife. 


f 0 ANGE book free. Drs. GRaTIGNY & BUSE, 
No. 163 Elm St., Cincinnati, O 
2 ; — 


THE ELKHART GARRIAGE& | 
HARNESS MFG. G0. . 


~For 16 Years have sold eons 


at wholesale prices, saving 5 
3 e deniers feces, Ship SKS 
; ny where eS examination be- 


Piping ea 


2 years. C page Catal 
8.118 E 


FOR GIRLS. 


Health | and Hygiene 


for Young Women. 


A special Physiology by Mrs. E. R. Shepherd, 225 pages. 


Illustrated. extra cloth, Price, only 81.0 postpatd, = 


DANIEL AMBROSE 


dress. 4 
4 45 Randolph St., Chicago, J ` 


TOBACCO AND TTS EFFECTS. 


A PRIZE ESSAY. 


Showing that the Use of Tobacco is a Physical, Mental, Mora 


| and Social Evi, 
By Henny GOR M. D., of San Fran Prof 
ot Materia Medica in r Tolland M. Medical poses, Cal, eee 


the Pacific Medical and surgical Jounal. 


This is à very thorouzh, gelentific and comprehensive diges 
of the the laws of or lite, and the therapeutic action ot Tobacco upon 
the human system, and should be read by everybody. 

“+ . Brice, 20 Cents. 
For ‘sale, wholesale and retail, — Y the — 
IAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago. 


P 


TA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILE 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP TA THE 


— Re te 


Chg tan acc Ty, 


River. The Direct Route to ana from CHICAGO, 
, DES MOI NES. 


fen ATOHIS N, LEAVENWORTE KANSAS 
CITY, TO: DENVER, COLORADO SP'NGE. 


and LO. Free Chair Cars to and 
from CHICAGO, OALD HUTCHINSON 
and DODGE CITY, and Palace Sleeping Cars be- 
tween CHICAGO, WICHITA and HUTCHINS ON. 


Sol lo VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Through Coaches, Sleepers, Free 
Chair Cars and (East of Mo. River) Dining Cars 
dally between CHICAGO, DES MOINES, COUN- 
CIL BLUFFS and OMAHA, with FREE Reclin- 
he Chair Car to NORTH PLATTE (Neb.), and 
between CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO 
SPRINGS and PUEBLO, via St. Joseph, or Kan - 
sas City and Topeka. Splendid Dining Hotels 
sone ore 3 Joseph and Krnsas City. Excursions 
` th Choice of Ro ites to and from Salt 
, Lake, Portland: Los Ange.es and San Francisco. 
. The Direct Line to and from Pike’s Peak, 
tou, Garden of the Gods, the Sanitariums, and 
Scenic Grandeurs of Colorado, 


Via The Albert Lea Route: ‘ 
Solid Express Trains daily between cago an 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, with THROUGH Re- 
clining Chair Cars (FREE) to and from those 
points and Kansas City. Through Chair Car and 
Sleeper between Peoria, Spirit Lake and Sioux 
Falls via Rock Island. The Favorite Line to 
Watertown, Sioux Falls, the Summer Resorts and 
Hunting and Fishing Grounds of the Northwest. 


i The Short Line via Seneca and Fankakeo offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cine 
cinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 


E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Gen 1 Manager. 1 Tkt. ass. Agt. 
i 3 


A REVIEW 


OF THE 


OR, . * 


BY- 
A. B. RIOHMOND, Esq. 


12mo, cloth, pp. 244. Price$1.25, postage tree. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by the RELIG10-PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago, : 


WHAT l SAW AT GASSADACA LAKE: 
1888. 


ADDENDUM 
To a Review in 1887 of the 


Seybert Commissioner’s 
Report. 
—BY— 


A. B. RICHMOND. 
` Te object of this Addendum, the author states, is to ade 


cumulative evidence to the facts and conclusions narrated in 


the first Review of the Seybert Commissioner's Hoport, 
Price, cloth bound, 75 cents. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by the RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHI 
CAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago. 


Angel Whisperings | 


for the 


Searchers A After Truth. 


Bx HATTE J. RAY. 


r This uume is presented to the public in hopes that many 
$ mày draw inspiration from its pages. The poéms are well 
called “Angel Whisperiugs,”” 
5 a ornamental cover, $1. 50; gilt edges, $2.00; postage, 
For sale, wholesale and retail, by the RELIGIO-PHILOSO: 
CAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago. z PHI- 


RULES and ADVICE 


For Those.Desiring to Form 


Where through developed meñia, they may commune 
with spirit friends, Also Declaration of Principles and Be 
lief, sud Hymns and Songs for Circle and Socia Singing. 
Compiled by Jaines H. Young. Price, 20 cents. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by the RELIGIO-PRILOSOPHI. 
CAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago. 


AN ORIGINAL AND STARTLING BOOK! 
l By a New Author. 


THE DISCOVERED COUNTRY |° ie 


N entific, logical, apt at MInstra 40 fluent and cuous in 
e ee 


ERNST VON 7 A 


Price, 81.00. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by the RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL SHING Hovar, Chicago. 


Soybert Commissioners’ Report 


WHAT I SAW AT CASSADAGA LAKE 


and human effo 


Alston and places it side by side with the gi 


LANTERN 
S 


nO SLIDES 


aera 


THIS IS ANTERN WITH De 1 DoZ COLORED ED SLIDES 


= Bible Views, 86 pictures 
Noted Pieces, : . 
Comic, ee 885 se 
Mincellaneous, $8: 


Blackville Fun, “ s 
Send one cent for complete list of slides. This outfit 
is well suited for a parlor entertainment. The pictures 

are of a class never before offered in anything But high 
priced outa Send us $2.50 and we will forward tho 
0 as 


PRAIRIE CITY NOVELTY CO., 


46 RANDOLPH Sr., CHICAGO, LL. 


PUEBLO. 


WE HAVE BEEN INSIRUOIED TO ADVANCE THE = 
. PBIOE OF ALL LOTS IN MANHATTAN PARK ON 
JUNE 1st 1890. TO $50 A Lor OB $2,000 A BLOCK. 


The present prices are $40 a lot or $1,500 a block, 


The reason for this advance 1s because arrangements 
-have been made to build thirty fine residences, all of | 
pressed brick, on the additions ‘adjoining, ‘This contract 
includes the extension of the city water mains to the 
ede of Manhattan Park and brings it at once into active 
building demand. 


All the street car lines of Pueblo are now being N 
changed to the most approved form of RAPID TRANSIT, 
(the overhead electric. system) and the owners of the 
new electric lines being principal owners in Manhattan 

. Park, it will get rapid transit as soon as the line can be 
constructed. E 


We desire every one who wants a profitable investment 
to get some of this property before the advance. The 
terms of sale are one-third cash, and the balance in ope 
and two year, equal payments, at seven per cent. inter- 
est per annum; but in order to give every one an oppor- 
tunity to purchase seme of this property before the ad- 
vance, we will make special terms of payments until. 
June 1st, upon application in person or by mail Write 
early, as the best selections are going fast. This prop- 
‘erty will double in value in less than two years. 


Write for circulars and full particulars, stating if you 
+ want easier terms, l 


HARD & McCLEES, 


Real Estate and Investment Agent 


Pueblo, Colo. 


We have placed $1,000,000 of capital in Pueblo real- 
estate, and every investment has been profitable. 


BOOKS 
Spiritualism, 
Psychical Phenomena 
Free Thought, and Science. 


The -crowded condition or- the JOURNAL’S advertising 
columns precludes extended advertisements ofbooks. putin- 
stigators and buyers will be supplied with a 


~ CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST 


aon Atte ess, 


JNO. C. BUNDY, Chicago, III 


CEE SO 9 Ls. , 
4BY} 
aLEZANDER WILDER. 
Pamphlet form, price 15 cents. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by the BRLIGIO-PEILOŞOPBI 
Chicago. 


cAL PUBLISHING HOUSE. 
THE GREAT 


SPIRITUAL REMEDIES. 


MES. SPENCE’S 


POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE POWDERS. 


„Our family think there iis nothing like the positive anc 
Negative Powders”—so says J. H. Wiggins, of Beaver Dam 
Wis., and so.says everybody. 

Buy the Positives for Fevers, Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis 
Astma, Die El Diarrhea, Liver Complaint 

Kidney Complaints, Ne . Headache 
Female 1 Rheumatism, Nervousness, Sleeplessnes“ 
and ali active an 


acute 
Buy the Negatives for Paralysis, ess, Amaurner 


Deafn 
held and Typhus Fevers. Buy a bex of Positive an. 
Negative (half and half) for Chills and Fever. 
Mailed, postpaid, for $1.00 a box. or siz boxes for 55.0. 
Send mopey at our risk by Registered Letter, or by. Mo- 
er. 
For sale, wholesale and retail, al py the Kro PRTG 
CAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chi ; 


RELIGION, 


AS-REVEALED © 


BY THE MATERIAL AND SPIRITUAL UNIVERSE 


By E. D. BABBITT, D. I. 


This work presents not only ly the sublime scheme af the uni- 


verse as wielded by Deific power in connection with angelic 
but comes down to every day realities and 
shows by multitudinous facts how beautiful life and death 
may. become by aid of the Spiritual system as compared. with 
same under the old religions, It also reveals man’s won- 
destiny in the future life, unfolds a broad world's re. 
loomy orthodox 
opinions of the day. It is a triumphant vindication of the 
Spiritual Philosophy, and, being given in a kindly manner is 
especially adapted to opening the eyes of the people. 


. OPINIONS. 


cation.” —ALLEN 


865 ph., 12mo. Cloth stamped in black and gold with over 
postpaid. l 


50 elegant illustration. Price, $1.50, 


For sale, wholesale and rete by the Erker Tg . 
CAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


l CHAPTER I. TRR PAITES ov” ANCIENT PEOPLEA Spir? 


CHAPTER L 


| CHAPTER TI. ` 


Imported Edition. 


Lights = Shadows 
SPIRITUALISM. 


D. D. ROME 
TABLE OF CONTENTS: 


PART FIRST. 
ANCIEN NT SPIRITUALISM. ` 


015 


nal am as old as our planet Lights and shadows of 
Gann timee. 2 
CHAPTER IL ASS IIA. CHALDEA, EGYPT, AND PEREIS 
“Chaldea’s seers are good.” The prophecy of Alexander’ 
ceath. Spiritualism in the 1 5 5 of to Rabat ida, Setho 
an meticus, D es regal Cyrus 
„Golden Star” of Persia. e 

CHAPTER III. INDIA AND CHINA. Apollonius ‘and th 
Brahmins The creed of “Nirvana.” Laotse and Con 
‘fuctus. Present corruption of the Chinese. 

CHAPT. IV. GREECE AND ROME. The famous Spiritus’ : 
ists of Communion between world and wor Id thre 

thousand years ago. The Delpbian Oracle. Pa usaniv 
and the Byzantine Captive. “Great Pau. ei dead. 
Socrates and his attendant spirit, Vespasian at Alex- 

. andria, A haunted house at Athens, valens and the . — ` i : $ 
Greek Theurgists. The days of the Cæsars. . i ; eee, ` F 


. PART SECOND. `. 
“SPIRITUALISM IN THE JE WISE. 4 
CHRISTIAN ERAS. | | 53 


THE SPIRITUALISM OP THE BIBLE. Seien e 

versus Religion. Similarity «f modern and ancien N ` 
phenomena. The siege of Jerusalem. ‘The Light of tb a 
World.” Unseen armies Wao aided in the triamph of th : 


4 


THE SPIRITUAL IN THE RARLY CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH, Signs and wonders in the days of the Fathers. 
5 of Polycrp. The return of Evagrius after 
eath, Augustines faith. The philosophy of Alexandria. > 
CHAPTER III. SPIRITUALISM IN CATHOLIC AGES, The 
- counterfeiting of miracles: St. Bernard. The case of 
Mademoiselle Perrier. Ihe tomb of the Abbe Pails, “The 
‘Lives of Saints.” Levitation. Prophecy. of the death e g : f e 
-~ Ġanganelli. . a te & $ 
CHAPTEK IV. THE SHADOW OP CATHOLIC SPIRITUAL Be Ss gene . 
Crimes of the Papacy. The record of the Dark Ages. E. 
sion and martyrdom of Joan cf Arc, The career of Savom- 
arola, Death ot Urban Grandier. 
CHAPTER V. THE SPIRITUALISM OF THE WALDENSES ap 
: CAMISARDS. The Israel of the Alps. Ten centuries o 
:: persecution. Arnaud’s march. The deeds of Laporte an a 
~ Cavallier. The ordeal of fire. End of the Cevennvis War. l : 
CHAPTER VI. PROTESTANT SPIRIT: ALISM Precursors ; 3 
.. tne Reformation, Luther and: Satan. Calvin, Wishart’ : i 
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and intelligent men and women say that 


* 


- -of visitors there assembled, I smiled a com- 


Ful grounds of Cassadaga Lake. ae 
S my reflection as I. made my exit there- 


Vat re-enforced by fine command of lan- 
guage, an active imagination, wide reading, 


Seeds through 244 pages to flay the “Seybert: 
` Commission,” reduce its flesh and blood to 
` gases, hang its skin on the fence to dry and 
Sat its EE skeleton upon-the spiritualis- 


ok artistic slaughtering the work is a master- 


Penn., published a book, entitled: 


text the well-known lines of Shakespeare, 


the occult world of magic, my knowledge of 


‘ident that I could not be decelved by pre- 
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‘HON, A. B. RICHMUND Ar CASSADAGA. ur. Richmond will aan ‘That he Aves 
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Alis Experience with the Bangs Combina. 


tion, with an Explanation -by One Who 
was Behind the Scenes.—The Putative 
Husband of May Bangs Declares Him- 


` self the Author of the IIlustrated 


Rhymes Ostensibly Obtained aby Ande- 
pendent Slate- Writing.“ 

In 1888 Hon. A. B. Rlchm ond, of Meadville, 
What I 
saw at Cassadaga ‘Lake: A Review of the Sey- 
Gert Commissioners’ Repor t. Taking foc a 


Glen. -I can call apicits from the vasty deep. 2 
Hot. Why. so can I, or so can any man; 
Bat will they come when you do call them?” 


the skillfal word-wielder begins his intro- 
ddetion thus: “A curiosity like that mani- 
Tested in Hotspur's question to Glendower, in- 
dacad me’ to visit Cassadaga Lake in August 
Will they come when you do call 
‘them?. I had heard a great number of honest 


they would, but I did not believe it. In fact 
IJ. Was not sure there was a vasty deep,’ or. 
any spirits to come when called; and 80. 
visited the lake in a frame of mind very un- 
favorable to conversion. My experience in 


the manner in which certain deceptions were 
produced, my success in-exposing the juggle- 
ry feats of itinerating mountebanks who call 
Themselves ‘spiritual mediume? gave me 
groat confidence in my own detective skill; 
and when to all this was superadded the vast 
amount of useful knowledge I had derived 
from a careful perusal of the report of 
the ‘Seybert ‘Commission’ I felt con- 


tended ghost or medium; and as I entered 
the camp-ground, and saw the great number 


placent kind of a ‘Seybert, Commission’ smile 
at the weakness and credulity of ay fellow 
men. 
* What fools these mortal bel“ 

‘semarked the sage Puck, As. he contemplat ied 
the vagaries of mankind; this thought of the 
airy philosopher passed through my mind as 
entered the arched gateway of the beauti- 


And fools, whe came to scoff, remained to pray,’ 
from.” 


Then with all the skill of a trained advo- 


aud wonderful power of satire, irony. and rid- 
icule the adept in eriminal pleadings pro- 


tic rostrum to be laughed at. As an example 


piece. The following year, Mr. Richmond 


having again attended at Cassadaga and 


whetted his weapons afresh, with the ald of 


_ the commercial grinders who frequent: tho 
„amps, went for the defunet Commission“ 
once more. 


He took the skeleton off the 
boards and manipulated it with all the cel 
‘arity and dexterity of a magician; and when 
he once more set up the grinning thing it 


: was even more mirth- provoking. than before. 


‘Now we have no sympathy with the meth- 
‘ods of the “Seybert Commission.“ Our letter 
books will show. that: we persistently and 


forcibly pointed out to a leading member of 
that Commission the puerility of its work 


and predicted its farcical ending. But we 
seriously doubt if the rapier and scalpel of 
Mr. Richmond have benefited Spiritualism 


one iota, however much his work may have 


tickled some people. The phenomena of 
Spiritualism are matters for cool, calm, seien- 
tific consideration; and this we have no doubt 
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nished tale delivered.’ 
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concede this is clear from two lines in an 


‘ably prepared paper contributed by him to. 


the Arena for March, entitled: } “Is there a 
To-morrow for the Haman Race?” 


‘masterful and most interesting essay, Mr. 


‘Richmond treats the subject in a learned and 
impressive way and proceeds. to accentuate 


his logic with-examples of his experiences at 
Cassadaga in August 1889. It is wirh his 
closing experience that we now have to deal. 


After relating a marvellous slate writing ex- 
‘hibit in which the words were “written al- |. 


ternately. in three colors, red, yellow, and 


bine, as if done with artiste’ crayons,” Mr. 


Richmond proceeds as follows: 
“The next day I procured two slates as be- 


| fore and: in company with a friend. visited 
another medium—a lady—of whose occult 


powers I had heard many, to me, incredible 
relations. I told the medium that I would 
not prepare any interrogatories, but that I 
desired to make a test experiment for publi- 
cation.. I placed a piece of poneil between 
the slates, tied my handkerchief around them 


and suspended them from a lamp-hook in the 
- ceiling, over a table. 


My friend sat at one 
side of the table and I at the other. The me- 
dium was not at any time. near. the slates 
while they were thus suspended, she being 


‘seated at least ten feet from them; she asked 
me who I desired to come? I replied: ‘Any- 


one that can write on those slates, I don’t 
care who it is or what they write’ We sat 
for some time conversing on the topics of the 
day and place, when [ distinctly heard the 
pencil moving between the slates. It seemed 
to be making marks, it did pot sound like 
writing. My friend and myself distinctly 


saw the slates moving with a vibratory mo- 


tion. Soon the sound changed as if the pen- 
cil was writing; we waited five minutes, 
when all sound having ceased, I removed ‘the 
slates from the hook, opened, and on one 
were two artistically executed drawings, 
with a poem (7) of two hundred and fifty 
words. 


be a joke perpetrated a? my expense as if in 
answer to my indifference as to who wrote 
or what was written; and it was so pertinent, 
or rather impertinent, that my friends who 


have seen it have no doubt but that the in- 


telligent force’: was well acquainted with 
my foibles, a fact, which, on reflection, I can 
have no doubt of myself. The ‘force’ was not 


a Barns, neither a Shakespeare, yet it ecer- 


tainly possessed wit as well as knowledge. 
There was evidently. more truth than poetry 
in this occult literary production, and the 
fact of the proseno of an unseen intelligent 
force was so conclusive that Agnosticism was 
no solace to my wounded vanity. 
do not pretend to be able to explain the phe- 


nomena I have described, and shall not at- 


I have only around unvar- 
That I know is true 
in every particular, and I earnestly request 


tempt to do so. 


those who are vapable of solving the mystery 


on.a scientific basis to do so.” 

In January last we were called upon by a 
man we had never before seen, who intro- 
duced himself as H. H. Graham, the person 
whom May Bangs” alleged to be her husband 


and from whom she was seeking divorce. 


Being familiar with the record of the “Bangs 


Sisters,” and having detected and success- 
fully exposed their fraudulent materializa- 
tion show we were naturally interested in 


listening to the revelations of aman whohad 


been on intimate and confidential terms for 


a long time with these shrewd tricksters. 


He appeared frank and candid, did not at- 
tempt to conceal his own foolishness, and 


gave details of many of the tricks perpetrat- 


ed in the Bangs establishment and elsewhere. 


Our previous knowledge made it impossible 


for him to falsify to any great extent with- 


out detection— though he was not aware of 
this—but in the whole interview nothing 
was said by him calculated to shake our con- 
fidence in his veracity. We feel sure his 
statements were intended to be truthful and 


that in the main they were accurate. Among 


other things in illustration of the audacity 
ard trickery of the Bangs combination, he 


‘told a story of how Mr. Richmond was 


imposed upon at Cassadaga last year witha 


` 
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The poem, or more properly rhyme, |. 
in connection with the drawings, seemed to 


Observe, I. 


Presta 


slate which he (Graha) had prepared merely 


ly as a joke and with no thought that it would 
be used. “I believe I can repeat the rhymes 
now,” said Graham; “you may not be aware 
of Mr. Richmond’s mannerisms and mental 
characteristics, but those aggquainted with 
him know they are very marked. The rhymes 
were intended to hit him off, but one must 
know him in order fully to appreciate their 


hidden meaning.” Thereupon Graham, with 


now and then a moment’s hesitation,proceed- 
‘ed to render the lines in a most dramatic and 
amusing manner; explaining the signifi- 
cance of the several “drives” as he went 
along. When in March we read Mr: Rich- 
mond’s article in the Arena, although it does 
not name the medium, we at once recognized 
the incident hereinbefore quoted therefrom 
as being the one Graham had related to usin 


January. We sent for Graham and asked him 


to reproduce as nearly as possible from mem- 
ory a duplicate of the slate. He complied 
with the demand and we give in this issue a 
photo-electrotype copy of it, together with 
Graham’s written statement which he stands 
ready. to make oath to before any court in 
the country. Some days after completing 
the task Graham called to say he thought 
there was one stanza he had omitted in the 
duplicate: that he could not as yet recall 
more than the two last lines but felt sure he 
would get it all, and nearly as originally 
written. Later on he brought in the follow- 
ing, saying it was as near as he could recall 
the original: 
‘Then know ye all men by these Presents I give, 
. The soul once born must forever live; 


It cannot die nor give up hope, 
E’en be it uehered here at the ‘end of a rope. 


: GRAHAM S STATEMENT. 


To the Editor of the Religio-Philosophical Journal. 

At your request I now put in writing an 
account I gave you in January last concern- 
ing an experience in slate-writing which 
Hon. A. B. Richmond had with one of the 
Bangs Sisters at Cassadaga last summer. I 
am tha more willing to do this now that Mr. 
Richmond has publicly, through a widely cir- 


culated magazine, called for an explana- 


tion. The rhyme was written and the fig- 
ures drawn by me under the following cir- 
cumstances. 

I was at the camp with May Bangs. I was 
drinking heavily, and under the influence of 
liquor. It was generally understood that Mr. 
Richmond was to publish a book, aud he was 
then seeking experiences in “independent 


slate-writing the records of which were to 
be incorporated in his volume. 
wanted to go into the book as the star medium 


May Bangs 


for slate-writing. She wanted to utilize my 
skill and.versatility in drawing and compo- 
sition to further her trick. I refused to be a 
party ‘to the fraud; as I had always re- 


‘| fused to take part in these deceptions or 


to give my assent that May Bangs, my al- 


»leged wife, while bearing my name should 


do so. But at a time when I was more intox- 
icated than usual I prepared a siate such as 
is described by Mr. Richmond; composing the 
rhymes and drawing the figures as a joke to be 
enjoyed with May Bangs, and with no inten- 


tion or expectation that she would use it. 


She was always making fun of Mr. Richmond: 
and what I put on the slate was so much in 
keeping with her chiticisms on that gentle- 
man and 80 full of irony that { never for a 
moment dreamed she would attempt to palm 


it off on him as a genuine manifestation of 
spirit writing. Imagine, therefore, my. sur- 


prise to learn she had used it on him in 
spite of its insulting nature. 
I think Mr. Richmond will be fully satisfied 


J was the author of that “wonderful manifes- 


tation,” as he knows I never saw the slate af- 
ter it wasin his possession: and no doabt he 
knows there are no copies of it extant. 
Therefore, while I do not claim that my illus- 
trated rhyme is an exact reproduction of that 
on Mr. Richmond’s slate, I feel sure he must 
recognize it as being done by the same hand; 
only the one is done with ink on paper bya 
sober man, while the other was done ona 
slate with a peneil ‘by a man under the con- 
trol of spirit Fermenti“—in other words, 
whisky. 

I do not intend this explanation as any re- 
flection on Mr. Richmond; on the contrary I 
wish to emphatically say, I believe him hon- 
est, sincere and careful, and anxious to pub- 
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lish nothing in relation to the facts of Spir- F i 


itualism that is untrue. If he should desire 
further information as to the Bangs method, 
I can show him how slate-writing is done, 
how forms are materialized, lights produced 
in dark circles, and various “tricks of the 


trade,“ which, despite his skill as a presti- 


digitator, he has, apparently, not yet learned. 
March, 1890. H. H. GRAHAM. (Sober). 
We do not vouch for the truthfulness of 
Mr. Graham nor for the accuracy of his re- 
production; and we cannot here set forth the 
the voluminous evidence which seems to cor- 
roborate his statements. But knowing as we 
do the skill and audacity of the Bangs Sisters 
in plying their vocation of deception, and 
knowing that they have repeatedly deceived. 


people fully as able to cope with them as is 


Mr. Richmond, we credit aed state- 
ment. For reasons of his own Graham does 
not mix up the name of “Lizzie Bangs” with 
that of her younger sister May. It may be that 
Lizzie was the visible “medium” who posed 
in Mr. Richmond’s presence. but it does not 
matter; the two women work together when: 
ever either needs a confederate. 

We have no desire to humiliate Mr. Rich- 
mond by making him public laughing stock. 


We have the most kindly feeling, personally, 


for the gentleman. He has earnestly re- 
quested “the solving of the mystery on a sei- 
entific basis.” 
word. In pursuance of our life-long course 
we have endeavored to throw some light upon 
the “round, anvarnished tale” of Mr. Rich- 
mond. Whether we have succeeded, time will 
tell. Our faith in the verity of the fanda- 
mental claims of Spiritualism is so strong, 
our confidence in the knowledge we have ac- 


quired of spirit phenomena isso great,that we. 
| feel fully armed for the support of the cause to 


which we have given twenty-five of. the best 
years of life. He who has settled for himself 
the great question of the continuity of life 


and spirit manifestation to mortals, and set- 


tled itin the affirmative, has assumed re- 
sponsibilities from. which he cannot shrink 
and bea man. He must be doubly critical 
and careful as to all that claims to sustain 


his belief and position; and this, not for his 


own sake but for that of the cause to which 
he owes allegiance and for that of the public 
to which he owes duties which can neither 
be ignored nor evaded with impunity. 


In order to give the publica better idea of 
the causes leading up to the present attitude 
toward each other of “May Bangs” and Gra- 
ham, a brief statement may be necessary. 
Graham's wife and child, to whom it is 
said he was devotedly attached, died; this ca- 


lamity drove him partially insane, and he 
took to drink. While in this condition he 
came in contact with “May Bangs”; and in 
the end, as he claims, she became his mis- 
She avers there was a form of mar- - 
riage in New York City, but seems unable to | =e 


tress. 


substantiate it, and Graham denies it. Then 


‘it appears there was, later on, a marriage 
‘ceremony at Racine, Wis. Graham claims 
that at this ceremony he was drunk and proba- 
Finally he peremptorily de- 
clined to have anything furtherito do with her 


bly drugged. 


or to recognize her as his wife, whereupon 
she brought suit for divorce. After various 
episodes the case is now pending. Graham 
has filed a cross-bill alleging all manner of 
evil things against the woman—who, by the 


way, was a divorced woman when Graham | 


firat met her. Graham is a man of some prop- 
erty; and so far as we are able to learn was 
an industrious, honorable business man and 
‘a devoted husband and father, temperate in 
his habits and respected by the ‘circle in 
which he moved prior to his intimacy with 
„May Bangs.” We have no defence to make 
for the mau; we only desire to give the pub- 
lic data which, were it withheld, might pos- 
sibly be considered disingenuous on our part. 
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jif send checks on local bank, 


Address, 


BURLINGTON ROUTE. 


But One Night Chicago to Denver. 


he Burlington’s Number One” daily vestibule express 


leaves Chicago at 1 200 p. m. and arrives at Denver at 6:30 


p. m. the next day. Quicker time than by any other route. ` 
' Direct connection with this train from Peoria. Additional 


J | express trains, making as quick time as those of any other. 


; road, from Chicago, St, Louis ‘and Peoria to St. Faul, Minne - 
l apolle, Council Bluffs, Omah*, Cheyenne, Denver, Atchison, 
Kansas City, Houston and all points West, Northwest ana 
Southwest. N faa S 
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le Copies of this number will be 
in thousands of families where such 
has been rarely, if ever, before seen. 
ul reading is respectfully asked. It 

> sent four weeks free to all who so 
t. Persons receiving copies, who 
ot subscribed, may know that their 
s has been supplied by a friend and 
ae paper is either paid for by some 
is sent with the hope of closer 
itance. Those receiving copies in 
ty will incur no financial responsi- 


TOPICS OF THE TIMES. 


panish Senate has voted in favor of universal 

showing that the news of the Republic of 
still echoing around the world. 

ty a Chicago Board of Trade man-——one 

ne thinking on philosophic and econom- 

was asked to define religion. His reply 

ows: Religion is the minimizing of the 

ib fluctuation of feeling in its moral aspect. 


* — 


e Francis Train is a crank no doubt, but he 

ten all previous records in getting around this 

ind he is entitled to be regarded as the cham- 
obe-trotter of the world. He made the tiip in 
seven days and thirteen hours. Hisactual travell- 
ime was thirty-six hours less, he having stopped 

o length of time in New York City. Jules Verne's 
around‘the World in Eighty Days“ was thought to 
ean extravagant piece of novel-writing, but it has 


been outdone in the world of actual fact, affording 


another illustration that truth is stranger than fiction. 


From the Christian Register: Scientists are begin- 
ning to admit that a range of phenomena that has 
‘hitherto been too scornfully dismissed as the super- 
natural” has become both natural and common. In 
the field of psychical research, which embraces the 
marvellous phenomena of mesmerism and hypnotism, 
the unexplained and unexplainable may and do actu- 
ally exist. It is admitted that, given a certain degree 

“of nervous delicacy. the limit that shall divide the 
possible from the impossible in psychical perception 
is extremely difficult to set. We are realizing to-day 
what the earlier romances used to declare,—that, by 
strengthening of the spirit, a man’s vision might 


. pierce beyond the veil of flesh and see the things that 


are hidden of mortal sight. The story of the Holy 
Grail aptly illustrates this point. The ‘occult divina- 
tion” of the days of witches and fortune-tellers has 
become the ‘‘hypnotic impression” of modern times. 


Years ago the papers published accounts of cures of 
the opium habit, the tobacco habit, and the appetite 
for intoxicating liquors, effected by Dr. La Roy Sun- 
“erland at the close of his lectures on what he called 

‘athetism, the same that is now known ash ypnotism. 
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In sgine of the cases the aversion produced for the 
Maxrcotic or stimulant to which the patient had for 
-Fears been a slave. was extreme, and in many cases 
there was no return to the habit. The facts are given 
in Dr. Sunderland's published works. Now from 
Leeds, England, comes the statement that Dr. Bram- 
well of that place, has cured scores of drunkards of 
the appetite for strong drink by hypnotic suggestion. 
He throws his patient into the hypnotic sleep and 
tells them. while they are in this condition, never to 
use any more alcoholic liquors. When he is restored 
to a normal state the patient remains under the power 
of the suggestion, and not only abstains from drinking 
but is unable to drink. if so inclined. The appetite 
is gone and the cure is permanent. What is the limit 
of hypnotic power? Anesthesia is. it is well known, 
easily produced by hypnotism., It was used the other 
day in St. Louis to deaden sensibilty in a burly negro, 
while a great gash in his cheek was being sewed up. 
The patient felt not the slightest pain. and he was sur- 
prised to find that the operation was concluded when 
the doctor called him back to consciousness.. Used 
wisely and humanely, such a power is of the greatest 
value, but it seems to open also a field to unscrupu- 
lous characters wo may be able to exert ce influ- 
ence over weak and irresvlute minds to their injury 
and to the injury of others. The Belgian government 
in accordance with a resolution passed by the Brussels 
Academy of Medicine, has forbidden all public stances 
of hypnotism, and declared all hypnotism except 
used legitimately for healing purposes, to be illegal. 
The hypnotizing of girls under eighteen years of age 
is now punishable by both fines and imprisonment. ` 


The Columbian Exposition should be opened 
on Sundays. It will be a school of art and indus- 
tries. It will bé a series of object lessons in the 
world’s progress, and an epitome of human achieve- 
ment. Art, painting, sculpture, literature, science 
and every industrial pursuit will be represented. Sun- 
day is the only day in the week on which workingmen 
can afford to attend, with their wives and children. A 


portion of the exhibition will appear to advantage only 


in daylight. Sunday is a day of rest and recreation, 
but not, according to the National Constitution, a 


Mosaic or Puritan Sabbath on which the people have, 
The. 


no rights that pietists are bound to respect 
commissioners of the World's Exposition held in Phila- 
delphia in 1876, lacked the courage and the liberality 
to admit the public on Sunday, although they did not 
hesitate to conduct through the buildings distinguished 
persons and commissions and associations that were 
backed by wealth and political influence. Let the 
Columbian Exposition, to be held in this city, the 
great metropolis of the West, be more democratic, in 
the broad unpartizan sense of the word, and open its 
aisles and avenues, its fountains and arcades, its pavil- 
ions and galleries on Sundays, for the benefit of those 
who toil during six days of the week, and whose only 
day of leisure, rest and recreation is the Christian 
Sunday. i l i 


The decision of the United States court to which ap- 
peal was taken in the case of Kemmler, has been 
made with unusual promptness that death by electric 
stroke, delivered by onder of the state, although un- 
usual,” is not a ‘‘cruel” mode of punishment, thus 
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sustaining the opinion of the New Lor 
departure from the methods which 
English-speaking countries since t 

were abolished, it is an indicati: 

cency, refinement and humanity. Bu 

ment itself is abhorrent to the higher 

it is really a barbarous way of deal 

The time will come when criminals, 
restrained instead of being. murdered 
jected toa discipline and education with a 

ing out whatever latent good there is i. 
overcoming the evil. ‘The present usual 
treating criminals, which are said to be ne. 
prevent crime, serve to make criminals, and 
brutalize the people. 


Do you desire a 

one hundred a 
presbyteries answered, yes, and si. 

swered, t‘no.” So the Presbyterian Gene 

at Saratoga last week. appointed a comm 

sion to report in 1891 with instructions 

pose any alterations or amendments. that 

way impair the integrity of the refprmed 

tic system of doctrine taught in the C 

Faith. Si- Presbyterianlsm ir d dene 

cally constructed by logical minds, who assumed 
infallibility of the Bible, it will be found impossibl 
remove any important part of the theological struc’ 
without making the other parts insecure.’ Once s 
mence revising the Calvinistic Creed, and good-by 


To the question: 


election, predestination, reprobation and everlasti 


damnation. Revision is in the air, and whate 
Presbyterians do in 1891 in regard to their creed, t 
will be borne right along by the Time-Spirit with 
other denominations, and the result will be greater 
erality and humanity in their heads and hearts, whet 
er these virtues are in their written creeds or not. 


There is a vast amount of untaxed property 
controlled by religious denomin 
Although there are fewer Catholics than Protesta. 

the city, the former own 1,108 lots to the latter’s 86 
The average size of the sites of the Catholic church 
is larger than that of the churches of the other denor 
inations. Fifteen lots are occupied by the Cathe’ 
Church of the Nativity. St. Columbkill Sister’s 
Charity have sixty-eight lots; the Jesuit Church 
the Holy Family eighty lots. Nearly one-third of a 
the Catholic land in the city PUNE property of tht 
Archbishop. Of this much is unimproved; some o. 


the land is occupied by tenants from whom a revenue 


is received. A very moderate estimate of the value 
of all the lots in the city held by religious bodies puts 


it at $2,094,000, with the statement that it is probably 


twice that amount. All this property is exempt from 
taxation under the laws of the state. The value o 
these lots is increasing rapidly, and the ‘‘unearne 
increment”, in a few years, will make the societie 
that own them enormously wealthy, like the Trin‘ 
corporation in New York, for instance, and yet w. 


the people are groaning under the burden of taxa - 


imposed by the city government, these valuable 
kept sacred to the Lord, enjoy the protection o 
law andthe advantages of a great city without pa, 
one cent of taxes. In other words the people gene 
who own property are taxed to enrich relig 
eties. This is most unjust and will result ir 
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„ tuterests have not 

ssa, acened and broadened. From the 

» birth to the present day THE JOURNAL has 
en an independent. aggressive paper, The 
df its founder has fallen upon us, and honor- 
1d courageously have we striven to wear it 
all vicissitudes and trials. than which nothing 
‘ow dramatic and unique in the history of 
the very beginning of its career a 

of THE JOURNAL in most perspicu- 

nounced that Spiritualism had to do 

S of mankind; that it could not 

tined within narrow sectarian 

do with life here and now as well 


1 
t the veil. The writer of that edito- 


f the paper. was a man of affairs 

responsive to human joys and sor- 

s fully alive to the material as well 

iterests of his felowmen. Since his 

ere of the psychical world has grown 

aer, men have become more expert in 
analyses have been carried farther, dif- 

are mere sharply defined; but he caught 

f the future and made a broad generaliza- 

; “Seance of which is daily growing stronger 
wughtful men and women, to-wit: 

he Philosophy of. Life.“ It should 

at Spiritualism here means something 

rom the popular but wholly erroneous 

It is not Spiritism. 
On its seientitic 


mt for forty years. 
nonomous therewith. 
n has its root. its foundation. in Spir- 
no more Spiritism than is one of Emer- 
eces the English alphabet. 
millions of Spiritists, but Spiritualists 
Mint uu sac Gumpers. A Spivifiet is One who 
his own experimental knowledge, or that of 
. believes in the continuity of life and the in- 
munion of the two worlds; this does not neces- 
imply any spirituality or even morality on the 
of the believer—though a majority of Spiritists 
ral, as the world goes. 
> true Spiritualist recognizes and affirms the 
of the Spiritist. but sces in it infinitely more 
his less developed. more ignorant and selfish 
er. Countless hosts had seen apples fall to the 
nd. but only to a Newton did the falling apple 
up the mighty secret—a secret only because all 
> him had failed to read correctly the every day 
son. An alphabet has no moral quality: it 
ey moral nor immoral. It is unmoral. Com- 
d in words and wielded by a Plato, a Parker or a 
e, a Luther, a Lincoln or a Gladstone it becomes a 
1endous moral engine sufficient to move the whole 
ght-world and inspire men to noble deeds, either 
istice, patriotism, altruism or religion. Used by 
Ingersoll the alphabet teaches crass materialism 
is made to do duty in vulgar stories to raise a 
Eh at the expense of a religion dear to millions; 
idled by a Moody this same alphabet makes thipves, 
_mblers and debauchees tremble and turn from their 
il ways, and extracts millions of money for benev- 
mt purposes from the pockets of the wealthy. So 
is with the facts of Spiritism. So it is with me- 
imship, which has per se, no moral quality; the 
d or evil it does lies in the use made of it. Spir- 
lism utilizes Spiritism as fuel to warm and vivify 
higher attributes of human nature, and to furnish 
as it were, to propel men toward the Good—to- 
God. i | 
itualism has to do with religion and morals, with 
right-living and ‘temperance. Only as men 
0 understand the psychical side of life, 
ey act intelligently, justly and with ‘the. 
t efficiency. The judge on the bench, the law- 
w, the physician, the minister, the educa- 
‘mer in any field, nceds to know all that 


There are. 


nd nowhere 1. experience is unis 
than in the doma. 
understood and interpreted by THE JOUR- 

apidly diffusing itself and becoming universal; 

neither the discovery nor the exclusive property 

of any sect or party; it is found in the churehes and 
among the vast body of the unchurched. While in- 
spiring to the highest ideal, it accords the wid@t in- 
tellectual liberty; and concerns itself but little’with 
Spiritualism begins by 


of psychics. 


any man’s theological views. 
affording certain knowledge of the continuity of life. 
of the survival of the spirit. of personal identity. of the 


persistance of love, and leads by regular stages to the. 


highest conceivable attainment. © Whatever anybody 
may say about it,” says that noble woman. Frances 
Willard, in her letter, published elsewhere in this 
issue, --everybedy witha head on his shoulders or 
Continuing, she 
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heart in his breast is interested.” 
adds, -- Beautiful and holy truths I have found in the 
realm.. . and I cherish these.and am grateful to those 
who have pointed out to me their location.” For evi- 
dence of the attitude of representative men and women 
toward THE JOURNAL and the field it occupies, we call 
attention to the letters. published on “another page; 
from such pivotal characters as Heber Newton, M. J. 
Savage, Mrs. F. O. Hyzer, II. W. Thomas and others. 
Eliminate all the kind things these friends say about 
us personally, and take simply their expressions as to 
the cause for which THe JOURNAL contends; these 
should be enough to sober the careless and to stimu- 
late’ the interest of the thoughtful. 

The primary purpose of THE JUURNAL is to promote 
psychics; its ultimate aim is to help men to a correct 
ethics, thereby bringing justice into complete sway. 
and rendering happiness the normal condition of mor- 
tals: and finally, to be one of the many evolutionary 
agents in forming. a universal church. THE CHURCH OF 
THE SPIRIT, With some such simple statement of De- 
lief as this: 

God is the Universal Father: Man is the universal 
and Wisdom is the life 
light; and 


through spirit ministration and intercourse Man is as- 


brother, and the Spirit of Loye 


of both. This Life brings immortality t 


sured of the continuity of personal existence beyond 
the grave. 

In this work and for these purposes we feel that We 
can approach, without fear and without excuse, every 
honest, right-minded individual, whatever may be his 
belief, or condition in life. We ask you, one and all, 
severally and collectively, to unite with us in the work. 
to strengthen our resources as editor, and our ex 
chequer as publisher, by contributing to its columns. 


and by becoming subscribers. We ask this in no com- 


mercial spirit, but to the end that THE JOURNAL may con- 
‘tinue its career with fresh energy and 


increased 
strength, and carry forward a work which is deemed 
all-important by so many leading minds of this coun- 
try and of the world. 


THE FOUNDATION OF MORALITY. 


There is one class of religious and moral teachers 
who hold that morality is dependent upon the truth 
and acceptance of certain theological or philosophical 
doctrines. Now it is affirmed that belief in a divine 
personality is absolutely necessary as a basis and guar- 
antee of virtue; now that the immortality of the soul 
only can give rational meaning to morality. Some 
writers have thought it’ incumbent on them, in their 
zeal for what they have regarded gs the only true re- 
ligion, to claim that knowledge of morality and the 
impulse and disposition to practice it, came originally 


by special, divine revelation, without which the distinc- 
| tion between right and wrong would never have been 


known to men. By thus dishonoring man, by deny- 
ing his moral nature, and by ignoring the lessons of 
experience, and its pratical results in individual’ and 
social life, these zealots have aimed to magnify the 
importance of certain theological dogmas, unfortun- 
ately mistaken by them for religion. By degrading 
man they have thought to glorify God. Such a view 


| 


Spiritu- 


must one look for a ree 3 
nce. The whole tendency of 


rea... t is toward an ethical view \ 


‘finds in tue moral nature of man and in the natu: 


things, the deep foundations of morality und its sur 
guarantees. He who denies this, honors neither G 
nor man; he who affirms this thereby affirms the 
nate nobleness of man, and the goodness of the sou’ 
things. the Power not ourselves that makes for ris 
eousness.“ Neither the doctrine of the immortalit 
the soul nor any other fact or philosophic truth.“ 
ever indisputable. or dear to the heart of man. s. 
put forward as the foundation and reason of mor 
On this point the position of the leaders of the E 
Culture Movement is impregnable, and they do v 
insist upon it in spite of adverse criticism.. Prof 
ler and Mr. Salter are doing substantial and adn 
work in showing that ethics has foundations 
than any special theological or philosophical 
which are continually undergoing modification 

a work is needed to overcome the influences w 
this period of - transition. tend to make men d 
whether morality itself has any real and durabil 
Ethical skepticism, or doubt whether there is: 
tual distinction between right and wrong. is f 
moral advancement. and the best way to preven 
tivism sort—quite different from 

cism in regard to theological dogmas- is to teac 
ality on its own merits and on rational grounds. 
pendently of opinions and speculations, in reg 
which the wisest ditfer. l 
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There is a strong publie sentiment among the 
ligent and educated people of Chicago in fa 
increasing the numberof women on the school 
and the importance of this reform has recently 
urged upon the mayor of the city by its most] 
nent and respected citizens. Ina letter to the 
cago Legal News, Hon. James Bradwell writes i 
stance that beleving women ougnt io 
right to hold office that men have, and.. i 
board composed of six efficient men and . 
women. would be an abler and better boar 


‘composed of twelve efficient men or twelve 


women, he ‘drew and introduced in the legis: 
this state, in 1873, the bill which became a liv 
ing women eligible to any oftice under the gene 
special school laws of the state. Under it, durin, 
thirteen years it has been on the statute book, 
women have been elected county superintenden 
schools, school directors, and been appointed on boa 
of education and have given universal satisfacfactio 
Mr. Bradwell takes a very fair view of the subjeci 
‘There ave more women than men engaged in teaching 
in the Chicago public schools, and there are more 
Zirls than boys attending these schools. Evidently 
their supervision can be better intrusted to a mixed 
board of men and women than to one composed ex- 
clusively of men. since there are many things in the 
management and care of children -in a school that 
would be looked after by women, which might escape 
the attention of men. Women should be consulted in 
planning, . building and furnishing the school-houses _ 
with a view to the convenience and comfort of the 
thousands of children who spend a large part of their 
early life within their walls. There are many women 
of mature age and great ability who have made more 
careful study of the needs of pupils and of the right 
methods of education than the majority of male edu- 
cators, and who are well fitted to judge wisely and to 
act judiciously in regard to questions whieh may come 
before the school board. There are often complex 
and perplexing difficulties arising in the discipline of all 
schools, and especially in the primary in 
which woman's sympathetic knowledge of childhood 
and peculiar tact would prove of great valuc both to 
In cities where women are on” 


grades, 


pupils and teachers. 
school committees, teachers freely express their ap- 
proval, saying that they can talk more easily to one off 
their own sex than to men, of questions arising in their 
schools pertaining to the physical, mental and moral 


or 


— . E 


ell-being of their pupils. Many women have more 
time than men and would. be likely to pay more atten- 
tion to the sanitary condition of the buildings. A city 
like Chicago whose women are admired throughout 


the country for the éducational and reformatory | 


work they are doing, unasked and unrewarded, should 
not lag behind the outside world in showing them ap- 
preciation. Mrs. Ellen M. Mitchellis held in honor 
for the moral courage she has exhibited in her position 
as the one woman on the Chicago board of education. 
Mayor Cregier has been requested to appoint two more 
women on the school board. Mrs. J. M. Flower, Mrs. 

“harles Henrotin, Mrs. C. K. Sherman, Mrs. Kate E. 
Tuley. Miss Mary Allen West and Mrs. Vaughan are 
among the persons who have been recommended for 
the position. Will the Mayor rise above the petty con- 
sideration of party politics, and be just to himself, to 
the women of Chicago, to the public schools of the 
city and tu thé publie generally? 


SUICIDE. 

It is easy enough to say that those who commit sui- 
cide are insane. foplish, ete. Doubtless the mind that 
resolves upon suicide, is, at the time, in a disordered: 


and abnormal condition, .but what induces this condi-- 


tion and causes the number of suicides to increase 
year after year? The question involves many considera- 
tions. and cannot be answered in a few paragraphs; 
indeed. in the present state of knowledge it does not 
admit of ap entirely complete and satisfactory answer. 
But there is one general cause of the conditions that 
lead to the numerotis suicides in this country, not com- 
monly regarded. and yet too indubitable to be over- 
looked in any careful investigation of the subject, viz.: 
the rapidity of the transition through which society 
and individuals are passing to-day. in which a multi- 
tude of readjustments in thought and method are a 
necessity of intellectual, business and social life. 

So numerous and complicated are the changes. re- 
quired, that many minds are weakened at one or more 
points. With the majority the disturbance is but tem- 
porary, or so slight that it does not greatly mar their 


‘character or interfere with their success: but there 


are others who lack the mental flexibility and the co- 
ordinating power to effect the readjustments necessary 
to give them complete supremacy over the details and 
ne affairs of their lives? The character—the more 
modern product of evolution—becomes confused, 
disturbed, impaired; reason loses its accustomed hold; 
the regulative power of the mind is destroyed, and the 
emotions and passions, uncurbed or undirected, lead 
the unfortunate individual, who is at once their pos- 
sessor and their victim, to destr uction. Multitudes 
plunge into excesses, and the amount of licentiousness, 
drunkenness and other forms of vice, and the number 
of crimes of. violence are vastly increased. A number, 
small by comparison, but large separately consid- 
ered, who become wrecked in health, ruined in busi- 


ness, unhappy in their domestic relations, or for other 


reasons discouraged and despondent, resolve upon 
self-destruction. A third of the cases of suicide, it is 
said, grow out ofagisappointment in love. Thus the 
strongest e Cae nature, by which life is re- 
newed and perpetuated, and which is the source of the 
home, and of the highest happiness, perverted or uncon- 


trolled by reason, impels to self-destruction. 


Rapid progress, intellectual and social, and in the 
industrial and commercial world, is necessarily made 
at great cost. The more changes that are crowded 
into a small space of time, the greater is the demand 
upon those faculties which give balance to the mind, 
and the greater the demand for readjustments to the 


changes wrought. It is. clear, therefore, without going 


-nto a discussion of particular reasons and immediate 
causes, why even in this new country, which is free 
from much that makes life burdensome in many of the 
der nations, suicides among all classes are of -daily 
currence. 
The State of New Tork has. a law, enacted three or 
ur years ago, making an attempt at suicide a criminal 
mse; but such a law is not likely to check an evil 
‘ch haygits causes deep in the conditions of our 
sent intellectual, industrial and social life. Not 
there is some abatement in the feverish pursuit 


zus compared with 
‘ind desire only to be forgotten by those who are not 


munity property is another question. In all. proba- 


festations of modern Spiritualism, of which his poems, 


of wealth and in the ambu. 1 distinction, | turer, th 

with the consequent desire for di, Ot until cram- 1 soe 

ming in education gives way to rational methods, and | reading, an 

sensationalism in literary and social circles is replaced | religion wh. 

by sobriety of thought and reasonableness of conduct, 5 ouEk 3 and adii 
may we hope for any improvement of those conditions may be 9 5 nsidered as the popu 


which lead to the moral ruin of multitudes, and which: | Cerlan philosophy in this countr, 
lt her d th in thos t f lf-destructi For several years Mr. ‘Underwoou 
result here an ere in those acts of self-destruction f of the Inder and many of our readers. 


which, because of their tragic character, attract general | acter and tone of the paper during that v. 


i ; _ | phasis we still further say that Mr. Underwov. 
attention and are viewed apart from the other sad con toward Spiritualism is extremely hospitable rat. 
sequences of the same conditions. 


antagonistic; and there is as little reason for the ob 
of the Banner of Light to his writing for Tur Jovi 
there was for that paper’s unfriendly remarks wh 
T. L. HARRIS. U. assumed charge of the Inder. | JOURNAL 
; : scribers will wo are sure, appreciate our enterp. 
The papers state that T. L. Harris, the founder of | securing the services of one of whom the Salt Lake 


the religious sect known as the Brotherhood of the | une says: More than any man in America, this 


ae i 45 ; man filis the role of a teacher of scientific free-th 
New Life,” is now at his home in Santa Rosa, Cal., and whom the eminently respectable 7d < 
where the community of which he is still the head, | Boston Daily Advertiser classes as or 


owns several thousand acres of land. Mr. Harris is | radical leaders both with his pen. 
Had our arrangement with Mr. Und. 
described as ‘‘a gray-haired man, aged and infirm, manent nature we should have been c. 


apparently awaiting the final summons..... He has his ald it to THE JouRNAL's readers. Ou. 


follow . di ; may be able to retain so competent and - 
ollowers here. Many of them are old and infirm like writer. The demand of the hour is: Not to sing . 


himself, but trusting, believing in him until death. | of the sweet by and by,” but to grapple with. the X 
His talk seems strange, his voice weird, and they tell Plexing problems which beset this world and binder 


i 18 i on „ inn lost its he: 55. diffusion of comfort and happiness. In this work 
me his mind has long suce lost ate healthy tone.“ He Mr, Underwood we know of no one better qualifier 

is reported as saying. Jam living in a. heaven here, heart beats in full sympathy withthe pulse of- hua. 
vorld outside. I ask no alms, | and his work in the complete. ‘development of psyc. 
science, religious and social reform, is as e a. 
effective as that of any writër i in America. 


We are now able to say that arrangements have * 
made by which Mr. Underwood will write fert 
torial columns of this paper on any and ali 0 
concerning which his views are in the. Une ofl 
JOURNAL’s thought; and du such other “spbjecta he 
will contribute to the columns of this paper over his 
own name. whenever he shall wish to do so. i 

The question as to Mr. ‘Underwood’s philosophical 
views in this connection does not concerh.us, but sincé 
they may be of interest to the readers of T 
a brief editorial by Mr. Underwood is re 
other page, from the Inder ot Jan 
lar statements of his position may, Da 
given before the Free Religibus As . 
of which were printed in thé Index as pes as T 


believers in my faith.“ A letter says, When Harris 
dies'the ‘Brotherhood of the New ‘Life’ will doubtless 
die with him. What will become of the valuable com- 


bility it will eventually pass into the hands of the 
State of California.“ T. L. Harris was born in Eng- 
land. His youth was passed in the vicinity of Utica, 
N. Y. He was deeply impressed with the first mani- 


„An Epic of the Starry Heavens,” A Lyric of the 
Morning Land,” etc., form a part of the early lit- 
erature. His desire for leadership was strong. He 
was religious but erratic. He announced years ago 
that he had been in direct communion with God who 
had chosen him for the instrument by which He 
would communicate with. the children of earth. Mr. 
Harris was a handsome, magnetic man, educated, 
poetic and a good conversationalist; and among those 
who became: his followers were men and women of 
superior qualities. 


` Rev. A.N. Alcott, ‘pastor of the Universalist Church 
at Elgin, IIlinois, and whose able contributions to THE 
JOURNAL have attracted wide attention, has resigned. 
his charge to accept a call from Peoria. During his: 
four years’ ministrations at Elgin, he has more tu 
doubled the membership, and also made his mark as a 
citizen. An effort is making to induce him to recon- 
sider his resignation. Mr. Alcott is a. deep thinker, 
with the courage of his convictions, and is sure to. 
wield great influence in the ‘world of liberal religion. 


NOT A MATERIALIST. 


In our issue of April 9, 1890, appeared an editorial 
statement, called out by a reference in the Banner of 
Light, to Mr. B. F. Underwood's connection with THE 
JOURNAL. An extract from that statement is here 
r éproduced: 


Tue RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL is devoted not 
only to technical Spiritualism; but also to the Arts: mme 
Sciences, Literature, Romànce and General Reform“ 
is wide in its scope, and aims to keep abreast of the ent 
and most advanced thought of the day, on all subjects of 
current interest and of public importance. To do this 
work THE JOURNAL has to bring to its aid the best talent 
that it can secure. There are numerous subjects dis- 
cussed in the editorial columns of TRR JOURNAL, with 
which Mr. B. F. Und 8 is familiar, and on which he 
is, in thought, in full accord with the editor, and with the 
ablest representative Spiritualists. His talent is not more 
conspicuous than his candor and fairness, as thousands of 
Spiritualists, who have heard him, can testify. THE 
JOURNAL, therefore, has been glad to avail itself of his 
ability and willingness to contribute to its editorial de- 
partment on social, economic and other current themes 
and to render such literary aid as his other duties have 
permitted. THE JOURNAL has but one editor, and he 
holds himself personally, professionally and legally re- 
sponsible for all editorial matter. Mr. Underwood has, 
during the past three years, written for the editorial co)- 
umns of several papers, which have valued his work, al- 
though they are no more in sympathy with his views on 
some subjects than he is with theirs. 

The B. of L. speaks of Mr. U. as a ‘‘materialist.” This 
is a mistake. To our knowledge, Mr. U. regards mater- 
ialism as a philosophically untenable system. Instead of 
believing that matter is the only existence and the cause 
of mental phenomena, he holds that matter is but phe- 
nomenal of a deeper reality underlying it. In short, his 
position is‘much like that of Spencer, which ignorance- 
only confounds with materialism.. When in 1881; the In- 
dex announced that Mr. Underwood was to be one of its 
editors, Mr. W. J. Potter, who was ther in charge of the 
paper, said: 

“He [B. F. Underwood] has been in the lecture fleld so 
long, and has won such favorite regard therein, that his 
name has become a household word in liberal circles in 
a majority of the States of the Union. As a liberal lec- 


An Alabama girl, now ‘ten years of age, who lost 
the sense of sight, hearing and speech in infancy, was 
sent North by her wealthy parents to be educated in 
one of the institutions for the blind. The first year 
she acquired a vocabulary of 3, 000 words, showing 
greater mental activity than did Laura Bridgman. A 
few. months ago Miss Fuller, of the Horace Mann 
school, began to teach her to articulate, instructing, 
her how to place er tongue, and all the mechanical 
elements of articufation.. The child now talks quite 
readily, uses accent, and with her private teacher as. 
interpreter, can carry: on a conversation with her 
friends. Her voicé at first disagreeable is no longer ; 
unpleasant, though slightly guttural and aspirgted.._ 
This is one of ave few and remarkable cases of 
deaf-mutes learning to talk. 

eee ce E S 
Tze most coveted prize of the year at Harvard, the 
Boylston prize for oratory, has been awarded to W. E. 
B. Dubois of the present senior class. The surcess- 
ful contestant is a negro. A few months ago the 
Harvard senior class chose one of its colored members 
by election for à class day honor. These incidents 
show the tendency,in the educated circles of the East ~ 
to judge men by ngental fests, and not by the color of 
the skin. About the same time the judges awarded the 
palm to Dubois, the Episcopal Diocesan Convention - 
Charleston, S. C., by a vote of twenty-four eleri- 
delegates out of, twenty-eight, and twenty-nine ` 
delegates out of thirty-nine, passed an amendmer 


-. 
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5 negro rector in the diocese, 

st y additions of that kind. 


Fears has been. sustained in Boston a 

ciety known as the Parker Memorial Science 

It had its origi@ as a class in the Sunday- 

. of the Parker Memorial Fraternity or the 

‘Eighth Congregationalist Society of Boston. 

character entirely untheological, and the ques- 

volved in theology are not considered within 

95 sof its aims, although they are occasionally 

attention is given to scientific sub- 

tures are by the members, but a 

aent teachers of ‘science, includ- 

Is of nearly all the leading institu- 

in Boston and vicinity, and many 

in the · professions and technical pursuits, have 

among those who have read papers. or given ad- 

~ before the society. Discussion generally fol- 

address. The meetings are held on Sunday 

n. The society is distinct from the usual gath- 

igs on that day and it is fairly entitled to be re- 

A as one of the important educational and sci- 
ganizations of the city. 


athe Gustin, of Troy, Pa., is tue inveitor of a 
signal code which officers connected with the Sig- 

il Service have pronounced superior to any now in 
ge. Commodore Porter, Chief Signal officer of the 
‘nited States Navy, Mr. Gustin informs us, has said 
nat it should be adopted when a new code is formu- 
‘ted. The method is very simple and can be learned 
sily. Mr. Gustin has described it very clearly in a 
all pamphlet entitled «Optic Telegraph: A new 
ethod, without Poles, Wires or Batteries. The let- 
ars of the alphabet are represented by figures 1 and 2 
ad. their different combinations, ‘and the messages 
re sent by flashes of light. A ship, a hill-top or 
+ house ‘may serve as a telegraph station. Apart 
from. its practical advantages, the optic telegraph 
could be made a source of profitable amusement for 


Toung people. ` ai 


"Rov. John Snyder (Unitarian), of St. Louis, in a 
sermon on Easter Sunday is reported to have laid 
stress on modern scientific investigations into the phe- 


- nomena of Spiritualism, as affording the only pos- 


sible means of reviving a belief in the immortality of 


the human soul, a belief which has been dying out to 
an alarming extent in the minds of many good and 
ee people. 2 ; 


A e ridicules the idea of maas inter- 


vention changing the climate of any portion of the 


earth; but there is reason for believing that already 
a building of railways, the destruction of forests and 
e erection of telegraph lines, have changed atmos- 
eric conditions. If the French shall succeed, as 
they very likely will,in letting in the water of the Atlan- 


tic, and making a sea of large portions of the Sahara 
desert, a change of the climate of Southern Europe and 
` Northern Africa is pretty. sure to result. 


A writer; after mentioning that insanity is increasing 


fn this country,and that nervous exhaustion, especially 


among men following intellectual pursuits, is almost 
epidemic in America, says: The only moral check 
lies in relaxation; in being content with modest. ways 


and frugal means; in seeking delight in nature, in lite- 
rature, in art; in cultivating i in the young a conviction 


that this life, being not the only one, - -should be lived 


worthily for another, without excess, without vice; or 


being the only one—if needs must that this pessimism 


shall be taught that the only life deserves to be lived 
worthily of itself. The doctors may preseribe poppy 


ud mandragora for those who bend the eye on va- 
mey, and. with the incorporeal air do hold discourse. 
prevention of insanity in the United States has 
1e a more formidable undertaking than its treat- 
n asylums.” e a k F 4+ 
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AND THE UNSEEN 
«wORLD. 
By Proresson Henry KIDDLE. 


How can a man obtain any knowledge of the un- 
seen world?” This is the question asked by Col. Inger- 
soll in his defence of Agnosticism in the North Ameri- 
can Rev'». He does not make this inquiry in order. 


to solicit information, but to assert by acrhetorical 


figure that no such knowledge is obtainable, for he 
goes on to. make, dogmatically; a series of negative 
statements, as follows: ` 

He certainly cannot obtain it rai the medium of 
the senses. It is not a world that he can visit. No person 
has come back from the unseen world. No authentic 
message has been delivered. Through all the centuries, 
not one whisper has broken the silence that lies beyond 
the grave. Countless millions have sought for some evi- 
dence, have listened in vain for some word.” ’ 

Now every one of these statements is contradicted 
by the experience une testimony of—I will not use 
Col. Ingersoll’s favörite hyperbole, and say ‘‘count- 
less millions, but—uncounted millions, who are just 
as positive as Col. Ingersoll that there is aoundant 
proof ‘by testimony and experience, that a knowledge of 
what is called thaunseen or spiritual world—the world, 
or state of being, into which man passes after what 


is called death—can be obtained by the senses, even , 


by the physical senses, but especially by that inner 
sense which, though all may possess it in various de- 
grees, in some persons see ns to be a peculiar endow- 


ment. 


If Col. Ingersoll has thoroughly investigated the 
great subject of the continuity of life, which also in- 
volves what he calls the unseen world,” then he 
should give some reason for rejecting the vast body of 


beyond material dissolution. If he knows nothing of 
these facts, then he disproves his own dictum, that 
‘ignorance and credulity go hand in hand,” and shows 
that ignorance and incredulity go hand in hand. Cer- 
tainly the latter proposition has much better support 
than the former, as can be shown by copious illustra- 
tions. There is scarcely a fact or truth of which the 
Agnostic of these days claims that he has a · scientific 


knowledge, which was not at one time rejected by 


those. who were the accepted expoents of scientific 
truth. Many, if not most, of the modern discoveries 
in science were rejected, derided, or disproved by the 
reigning scientific savants. Why? Because they were 
ignorant of the things which they condemned, and 
thus showed that ignorance and incredulity go hand 
in-hand. 


by prejudice, neither is it driven to extremes\by sus- 
picion. It takes into consideration personal motives. 
It examines the- character of the witnesses, makes 
allowance for the ignorance of the time,—for enthusi- 
asm, for féar,—and comes to its conclusion without 
fear and without passion.” This is undoubtedly true 
of genuine intelligence; but do not we. See much that 
is assumed—}that is spurious and, pretentious, that is 
exceedingly{imited and partial, and yet sets itself up as 
universal? Certainly we see many illustrations of 
this factſin this age of scientific culture. It does not 
follow that, because a man is a distinguished special- 
ist in a certain department of knowledge, he is neces- 
sarily capable of passing judgment upon questions 
belonging to a branch of inquiry ‘outside of. his spe- 
cialty. A physical scientist is not ¢pso facto an au- 
thority ` in mental science, in metaphysical questions, 
or in subjects pertaining to the intellectual and spirit- 


experience, its own methods of research, evén its own 
peculiar. talents or endowments. - When the Agiiostic 


knows”; does he simply admit that he has no knowl- 
edge”? Does he not, on the contrary, presumptuously 


lay claim to knowledge which no one can possess— 


a knowledge of the experience and means of acquisi- 
tion of all mankind? -Does he not, absurdly, and 


standard of human attainment- and of the 1 
ability to explore the mysteries of nature? 
Were those scientists truly intelligent who rejected 


— 


facts which afford the basis of belief, or rather con-. 
viction, to so many cultured minds that there is a life’ 


„Intelligence, Col. Ingersoll says, is not swayed | 


right, which can never be give 


ple. 


ual nature of man. Every subject requires its own 


says, “I don't know; hence, you don’t know; no one- 


illogically, make his own want of knowledge the, 


‘‘Kepler’s law. and Harvey’ 8 discovery of the C. 
tion of the blood who laughed at the alleged exist- 
ence of aerolites, at the possibility of ocean steam 
navigation, and Morse’s telegraph? Did they: „consider 
personal motives”? Did they. examine the character 
of the witnesses”? Did they make allowance for the 
ignorance of the time”—that ignorance of which they 
were themselves the unconscious exponents? Were 
they ‘free from prejudice”—against everything which 
they had not learned? From fear —of losing caste 
by an admission of their own ignorance? From the 
„passion“ of pride—in their scientific standing and 
reputation? 

Then let us. look at Col. Ingersoll's Agnostic ailega 
tion. He says: 


A man can obtain no knowledge of the ‘unseen ` 


world’ through the medium of the senses. But do 


we not obtain some knowledge of the ‘‘world of spir- 


its,” which is what he refers to, when we behold, hold 
converse with in varions ways, and actually hear, 
touch, are touched by the inhabitants of that world, 
and are confronted with various kinds of- physical 
manifestations accompanied with an intelligence, that 


not only bears witness of itselfi—that it emanates from 
the world of spirits—but can, logically: and rationally | 


be attributed to no other sources? At any rate such 
has been, and is the view of very many patient ex- 
plorers of this field of research,—men,. of cultured. un- 
derstanding and more than the peers of the eloquent 
advocate, whose intuitive impressions and inward 


guesses cannot take precedence of the conclysions of . 


careful, scientific investigations by men thoroughly 
capable of making such research. The demonstrated 
truths of spirit existence and manifestation, unfor- 
tunately, need constant vindication from such inexcus: - 
able assaults. 


ETHICS AND THE LIBERTY TO MAKE MONEY. 
By W. M. SALTER. 


Ethics is essentially an ideal. What would it mean 


if practically applied to men's orfiinary notions of 
freedom? «I have a right to make money as I please, 
so I do not lie or steal or abridge anybody else’s free- 
dom to make money“ — this seems to be the conjmon 
opinion. But I cannot see that there is any such right 
and I do not believe that anyone who felt that the su- 
preme rule was to do good and not evil to men would 
claim it. A person with conscience will abridge his 
own freedom and will not engage in or ask to be pro- 
tected in any business which brings harm and degra- 


dation to men. It is no matter if men are indifferent, ; 


if they want that which will injure them, if they de- 
mand it; no man of conscience will give supply to that 
demand. . l 

Had English, merchants any right to demoralize the 
inhabitants of China by introducing opium. there? 


Have the distillers of Hamburg, Amsterdam and our 


own country the right to flood South Africa with 
cheap, deadly rum and gin and brandy?-—so that a 
chief in writing to a Christian bishop pathetically ex- 
claimed: ‘Barasa! barasa! harasa! [the name for rum] 
before God I declare, it has ruined our Yyountry; it has 
ruined our people very much; it has j 
become mad.” I do not mean the legal 
great Conference of the Powers in 1 
free trade in rum is the curse of Afyica; but the moral 
y law and is itself 
the foundation of all law worthy of respect. No, there 
is no' right, and none 


All this applies to us fs well. To take one illustra- 
tion (there may be otheks), there is no business which. 
requires so much conscience, and which as frequently 
conducted seems to possess so little, as that of selling 
retail quantities of intoxicating drink. I do not go to 
the length of condemning it in toto; by no means do I 
say that a liquor seller must be a bad man. But in 
perhaps no other business recognized by law are the 
temptations so great, in the pursuit of no other calling 
is it 80 easy. to become an enemy to our kind, as in 
this. Grant, if we will, that selling moderat 
amount of drink to some persons may do/ ng harm 
«the money” is often in selling an immodérate amoun 
—and there are those for whom the 1 drop is t 


‘be created, to harm the peo- . 


we 


z what the 
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oe an ote these. avu virtues all the _arious religious 
Sete oe ficiently agreé. And these morals can be 
a separated from all theological specula- 
, dégmas d creeds. ` Instruction i in one, and all 
8 virtu „need never take the first step of 


. 6n any ‘sectarian, denominational, ecclesias- 
A or theological domain,—on any religion which 

s the.thread of speculative theory in it. 
As our public schools are now managed. reading, 
` vriting, arithmetic. history, geography, geology, bot- 
ny, grammar, Latin—all purely intellectual studies, 
ind well enough adapted to the development and dis- 
cipline of the intellectual sense, but bearing very little 
the culture of the moral sense, and the building “of 
rrand moral character, usurp almost entirely the time 


.. | dependent mon our labors here in this world, that tite 
more advanced we are intellectually and morally i in 


| teaches: at dur ebndition i in the epiritual world is 


This: world, the higher, grander, and happier will be our 
estate in the next country. No other faith probably 


furnishes stronger incentives to moral, spiritual, and. 


intellectual growth and progress, than that of the 
Spiritualists. Why, then. do we not more effectually 
embody in our life-walk. individually and collectively, 
the sublime principles of our philosophy and of our re- 
ligion?. What a grand thing it would be for the world, 
and for Spiritualism, if the true. honest Spiritualists 
(exclusive, of course, of the pretenders. who use the 
Sacred name of Spiritualism as a cloak for all crime 
and vice) would from this time forth exert all their 
efforts to live. each day, in full accord a ee high- 
| est precepts of the spiritual philosophy, —each one 
striving. so far as in him lies, to develop all the high- 
er elements of his ‘nature. to do all that he can to im- 


ind. energy of the pupils, and the efforts of the į prove the world. and to accomplish as much good as 
eachers. Is it any wonder that, notwithstanding ali | he possibly can in every direction that may be open to 
Hur schools, our land is so filled with thousands who | him. That is the practical Spiritualism that we need, 
are deficient in moral sense and moral stamina, and | and for one | would bless the day that witnessed the 


open, not only to the temptations, but also to the in- 
vasions of vice dnd crime? Let us remember that it 
is education that makes the man. 

- Qharles Sumner said: The true grandeur of hu- 

anity is in moral elevation, sustained, enlightened 
and decorated by the intellect of man.” And Emer- 
son went so far as to say: ‘‘Morality is the object of 
government.” 

Let thetp be, then, deliberate and text-book instruc- 
Mon i in the morals in our publie schools, in all those 
l directions which affect citizenship,—a province wide 
3 and inexhaustible, —and let it be thorough and con- 
~ tinuous. The state has a perfect right, to educate the 

‘moral, as well as the intellectual sense of its youth. 


CONSTRUCTIVE SPIRITUALISM. 
BY Wo. 


There is an iconoclastic Spiritualism, and there is a 
constructive Spiritualism; with both I am in cordial 
“sympathy. There is a cautious, discriminative Spirit- 
ualism, and there is an all-benevolent, quasi charita- 
ble Spiritualism, which takes in any and everything 
that calls itself Spiritualism; with both of these I am 
not in sympathy,—the first of the two being the one 
-alone that commends itself to mý judgment. To my 
mind, İconoclasm is as necessary in Spiritualism 
Is construction; but both require to be judiciously ex- 
ercised. It is necessary that the mass of theological 


EMMETTE COLEMAN. 


H dead-wood cumbering the field of rational thought to- 


5 day should be removed, ere the temple of spiritualistic 
truth can be upreared; and to do this, earnest, per- 
istent work is needed, critical, expositive, and re- 

rmatory. To demonstrate the rationality of the 
tenets of the spiritual- philosophy, the irrationality 
of many of.the elements of the popular faith must be 
established; and so iconoclasm and criticism, wisely 
handled, are often requisite prepantives for construc- 
tive spiritual work. 
« Careful discrimination is demanded alike in our 
tearing down and in our upbuilding. Coarse, crude 
~viticism of that held sacred by those addressed may 
lrather than attract the investigator of spiritual 
omena and philosophy; whereas a judicious,’ dis- 
1inative presentation of the errors and fallecies 
which we are desirous of overthrowing may be crowned 
with success. Still more careful should we be as to 
the character of ‘that presented as a substitute for the 
old-time dogmas. To free the mind from one load of 
superstition and error, only again to Ml it with an- 
other burden as far removed from truth as was the 
former one, is of scant benefit. It behooves us above 
all things else in spiritualistic propagandism, to be 
particularly careful as to our constructive work. 
our facts be sure, and our conclusions thereupon 
sound. Let us not jump to conclusions too readily. 
It seems to me that, as regards practical construc- 
Work in the world, Spiritualists should be doing 
e than they are at present. The spiritual philoso- 
inculcates unceasing beneficence, humanitarian 
philanthropic endeavor, the utilization and culti- 
m of all our mental and moral endowments; it 


Let | 


‘materialization,” in verity. of such a form of · Con- 
i structive Spiritualism.” 3 
| San Francisco, Cal. 


THE- JETSAM AND FLOTSAM ON THE CRESTED 
WAVES OF LIFE. 


OR ; By C. 

Blighted hopes. once a anchored by the chain 
of future possibilities and circumstances, apparently 
indicative of a useful and honorable life. are now 
scattered and sunk into utter oblivion through results 
of unforseen events. leaving to the turmoil and strife. 
for a necessary existence, a being loth to finish a 
struggle. perhaps nobly begun. A little more cour- 
age and a little more ambition to prompt the efforts of 
the individual; it may be said. might have produced 
an entirely different outcome. True, but let us before 
judging too harshly, take an impartial survey of life in 
its manifold phases and, no doubt. our discrimination 
will lean to the side of forbearance. 

The wreckage on the ocean's highway is caused. in 
too many instances, by direct neglect and careless- 
ness, yet in a majority of cases by turbulent éigments 
following out an ordination of nature's law. In human 
life, also, happiness is wrecked through negleet as 
well as folly. pride and indifference, and worst of-all, 
wilful sin; still a large number of life’s forsaken cast- 
aways can trace their down-fall to the self-ordained 
laws of formalities and customs enforced by society. 
On the deep and vast expansive ocean the jetsam apd 
flotsam, that is, the parcels of cargo thrown by the 
board perhaps to save what is of more concern, the 
lives of passengers and crew, are looked for, and. if 
possible, recovered. How about the jetsam and flotsam 
cast upon the waves of life? Is the endeavor for their 
recovery such as to warrant the saying: Are they 
lost?“ In the mixture of life's dross and gold does 
not much of the latter become lost wreckage. from the 
indifference on the part of those who thrust it away 

as all dross? 

In the voyage of life there are many helping hands 
to save what comes within their reach; but how many 
are there not who, from avaricious ambition, crusty 
greed, grudging charity and an evil disposition, turn 
their backs on a.fellow mortal who, with outstretched 
hands, asks their help? Then again. are there not 
others who, from shéer ignorance and an utter indif- 
ference to their surroundings, fail to see that which, 
to them as fellow-beings in existence, should at the 
very least receive aconsiderate thought? 

Evil depravity. and lustful sin are breakers whic Rl 
can be seen and avoided, yet the under-current of 
temptations, too strong for a weak mind. drags many 
on to moral destruction, and no effort, however &tren- 
| uous on the part of others, can save such from inevi- 
table consequences. Still it-is not the necessaries of 
life, or the smallest portions of any hoarded earnings, 

nor is it the doling out of so much of this and so much 
of that from a plenteously stocked larder to another 
in need and want, which constitutes the donor the 
| saver of life’s wreckage. The charity thus tendered, 
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‘pend the fast-ebbing flow of blood coursing once 
again, with renewed vigor, through channels which 
supplies the human body with the essence of life, yet 
only, perhaps, for the renewal of another, struggle anc 
eventual failure. á : 
Jealous envy and bigoted pride, always distrustft 
of advancement and progress, malicious hatred an. 


unjust criticisms finding their vent by way of a slan- 


derous tongue, are insiduous factors of opposition 
which make the efforts of those Willits to do their 
share in the saving of. life’s wreckage, at times but a 
futile attempt, and society. encircled in the mantle of 
opulence and self-aggrandizement, is responsible, toa 
certain extent. for it all. Rid society of these evils. 
pluck from it the seeds which have their origin in the 
covetousness which lays the foundation for oppressive 
and. grinding monopolies; endeavor to so mould it 
that honor and worth, not riches, intellects free and 
unprejudiced in concessions which lead to the accept- 
ance of what is, not what was. embodying sentiments 
stripped of sordid imaginations and superstitions. 
which derive their instillation from bigoted dogmas 
and beliefs, and the change will be such, that the sav- 
ing of life’s wreckage will be multiplied a thousand | 
fold. 


LOOKING FORWARD. 


By WARREN CHASE. 


The legal cure for existing evils is what Iam looking 


for in the future. ‘I see ina Boston paper astatement 
of the Adams Express Company’s fifty years existence 
-which began by Mr. Amri Adams going to New York 
with a satchel. as I have heard him relate. The paper 


says it employs 20,000 men and runs 25.000 miles of rail- - 


roads, and pays handsome dividends on $12,000,000 of 
capital—stock of course, and mostly made of water. 
Who pays these dividends? and what do the stock- 


holders do to earn them? and what is the utility of the — 


corporation or its stock except to support speculating 
idlersand gamblers? The railroads can do all its business 
without increasing their watered stock. It should be 
legally closed up. The complete control by govern- 
ment of all corporate monopolies and the restriction 
of stock and the limit of dividends, is the only remedy 
I know of against trusts and oppressive monopolies. 
I would gradually repéal all laws for the collection of 
debts, beginning with the small ones by prohibiting 
the issue of process of collection as I once had it ina 
bill I presented in the Wisconsin State Senate. and I 
would stop all sales of homesteads on mortgage and 


ultimately prohibit morgages of real-estate used for 


farms or homes of families. The ablest lawy ers of 
Wisconsin approved of my bill to repeal all laws for 
the collection of debts, as I proved by the court rec- 
ords that the cost of suits for collection was greater 
than the judgments, many of which were never col- 
lected. 
nish currency—legal tender—of National issue suffi- 
cient to enable the people to pay as they purchase, ang 
put a stop to the ruinous interest on bonds and mort- 


gages that js impoverishing the farmers, who are paying 


from five to ten per cent. while the increase from labor 
and prođuction is only about three per cent. If we 


It would be better for the government to fur- 


only had a congress and legislatures to enact laws for -- 


the p-ople instead of for monopolies we should soon 
be released from the trouble among laborers. 
Coppen, III. 


DREAMS. 


H. Maurice, M. D., raises the question in the Sun- 
day Globe-Democrat as to how it happens that dreams 
sometimes reveal facts about which the dreamer knows 
nothing, and about which nobody else from a terres- 

trial standpoint could know anything. Dr. 
i refers to the theory that such knowledge comes by 
spiritual communication. and to the assertion that no 
real revelation of facts ever does come in dreams. He 
| thinks that psychical science is now too far advance 
to warrant investigators in being satisfied with ci 


Maurice 
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much; so that ‘this. kind of gain may freely grow and 


' fatten on drunkenness. Hence, whether we go to the 


length of prohibition or not, (and I do not) I believe 
that we need a radical revision of the notion of a right 
to make money, in our own chosen way and of the duty 
of the state to let us have our way without let or hin- 
drance. 


VERIFICATION OF SPIRIT MESSAGES. 
By RICHARD Hope6son. 


In THE JOURNAL of May 10th an account appears, 
entitled Verification of a Spirit Message,” from Neue 
Spiritualische Blätter. The reader should compare 
this case with the incident described in THE JOURNAL 
of April 26th, under the title af ‘Confirmation Still 
Wanted,” with the editorial remarks thereon. 

In both cases it appears that the name, date of 
death and other information concerning the supposed 
spirit were given through a medium, and the witness- 
es to the experience appear to regard the test as ‘a 


proof of the continued existence of man’s spirit after- 


the death of the material body.” Now, I am far from 
asserting that the messages in gestion were not actual 
communications from spirits, as they purported to be, 
but we must keep clearly in view the fact that 
“proofs” of this kind are not such as will convince 
outsiders who are familiar with the more or less la- 
tent capacities of our own individualities. The expe- 
riences may possibly be accounted for, apart from 
‘“spirit-return,” without supposing any dishonesty on 
the part of the mediums. In each case the medium 


may have previously received, consciously, the in- 
formation given at the séance, and have lost it beyond 


any conscious recall to her waking state; or, on the 
other hand, the medium may have received the in- 
formation given, without ever having been conscious, 
in the normal waking state, of having received it. 
The information when given at the séance, might 
then appear just as novel to the medium as to the rest 
of the sitters. 

In an article which appeared in the April number of 
The Forum 1 quoted an interesting case which bears 
on this point. The case briefly was this: Mr. Z. was 
witnessing the trance writing ofi a Miss A. She wrote 
the name of Mr. Z.’s father, afterwards moved towards 
Mr. Z., drew her pencil several times rapidly across 
the two middle fingers of his left hand, then returned 
to her seat and wrote quickly, Does this convince 
you?“ Those two fingers had been cut off from the 
left hand of Mr. Z.’s father in his boyhood. Miss A. 
then wrote the name of a boy in Mr. Z.’s school, and 
described his being killed by running off an embank- 
ment when sliding down a hill, with other details. 
Now, this last incident had never occurred at all, and 


did not occur, but the boy, whose name was given, 


had, with other boys, coursed the hill mentioned, and 
Mr. Z had worried over the matter, and was much re- 
lieved when school closed without an accident having 
happened. Mr. Z. states that neither his father nor 
the boy was in his mind at the time of their mention 
by Miss A.; and the incident strongly suggests that 
in both cases the nformation given by the medium 
was telepathically drawn from the store-house of Mr. 
Z. 's memories. 
Again, let us take two cases given by A Miss X. in her 
article on crystal-vision, in Part XIV of Proceedings 
of the S. P. R: ` : 


Here, for example, I find in the crystal a bit of dark 
wall, .covered- with white jessamine, and I ask myself, 
‘Where have I walked to-day? Ihave no recollection of 
such a sight, not a common onein the London streets, but 
to-morrow I will repeat my walk of this morning, with a 
careful regard for creeper-covered walls. e 
solves the mystery. I find the very spot, and the sight 
brings with it the furthér recollection that at the moment 
we passed this spot I was engaged ih absorbing conversa- 
tion wich my companion, and my voluntary attention Was 
pre- occupied. 

“It was ‘suggested to me, one day last September, that I 
should dook into the crystal with.the intention of seeing 
words, which had at that time formed no part of my ex- 
perience. I was immediately rewarded by the sight of 
what was obviously 4 newspaper announcement, in the 
type familiar to all in the first column of the Times. It 
reported the death of a lady, at one time a very frequent 
visitor in my circle, and very intimate with sonfe of my 
nearest friends, an announcenfent, therefore, which, had I 
. seen it, would have interested me considera- 

I related my vision at breakfast, quoting name, 
place, and an allusion to ‘a long period of suffering’ 


borne by 


an hallucination. I was, however, aware that I had the 
day. before taken up the first sheet of the Times, but was 
interrupted before I had consciously read any announce- 
ment of death. Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, with whom I was 
staying, immediately sought for the paper, where we dis- 
covered the paragraph almost exactly as I had seen it. 
We each recorded our own share in the circumstance and 
carefully preserved the newspaper cutting.” 


‘There are doubtless many readers of THE JOURNAL 
who are in the habit of receiving what they believe to 
be messages from their spirit friends, and I am es- 
pecially anxious to obtain accounts of instances where 
the proof of communication from some extraneous in- 
telligence is much stronger than in the cases which I 
have referred to at the head of this article. I would 
suggest that those who believe themselves to be in 
communication with their spirit friends” should ask 
those friends to assist them in establishing that they 


‘are what they purport to be, by tests which will com- 


pel the assent of skeptical investigators. For example,. 


let them ask their spirit friends“ to communicate to 


them occurrences elsewhere which have just happened, 
and which by no possibility could be known te any 
of the members of. the circle, with details rendering 
the account specific. Such occurrences might be the 
unexpected deaths of friends or relativesin other parts 
of the world, sudden calamities, etc., etc. The state- 
ments made through the medium, whether by speech 
in trance, or by automatic writing, or otherwise, should 
be carefully recorded at the time, and the signatures 
of the witnesses appended. Copies should be imme- 
diately sent to other persons before the verification of 
the message is known. Records of this kind would 
help to exclude at least some of the hypotheses, other 
than spirit return, which are at present applicable to 
such cases as I have taken for my text. I shall myself 
heartily welcome any such records. The verification’ 
should be substantiated also by the signatures of sev- 
eral persons who know of the occurrence to which the 
message relates. It is certainly the duty of all those 
who believe that their departed friends are still living 
and communicating with those on earth, to use the 
most strenuous efforts to obtain tests of the very high- 
est quality, and I earnestly request the co-operation of 
the readers of THE JOURNAL that branch of our research 
which concerns most directly the spiritualistic belief. 
5 Boylston Piace, Boston. oe 


MORAL CULTURE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
By A. 
Perhaps there is no sabe at present agitating the 


N. ALCOTT. 


American people more important, or more far-reach- 
ing in its consequences than what shall be the charac- 
ter of the instruction in our public schools. , Wendell 
Phillips once said in one of his speeches: “Education 
is the only interest, worthy the deep, controlling anx- 
iety of the thoughtful man.” And Gay said: 


Impartially their talents scan, 
’Tis Education forms the man.” 


It seems to be unquestioned on all hands that a gov- 
ernment which is shaped and administered directly, or 
indirectly by the ballots of the people at large, must 
rest for its secure and only foundation, on the intelli- 
gence and moral principles of that people. Only 
knowledge and fit character can rear and maintain 
such a political structure. The people are its sdurce, 
its creator, and its providence. 

Now, has the state the right to prescribe the condi- 
tions which it thinks necessary fo its own existence, 
well-being and perpetuity, and to enforce these con- 
ditions on the people by law? If it hasaright to exist, 
it has. This would seem to be axiomatic: - And it 
would also seem to be axiomatic that morality among 


-citizens is just as essential to the perpetuation of a 


free state as is intelligence. And the state is com- 


pelled to enter with its decisions this domain of mor- 


als to a certain extent. Because of its supreme right 
to live,and therefore, its right to determine the princi- 
ples of morality by which it may, and can live, it will 
not permit the establishment of a religion, even, which 
in its own judgment is inimiedl to the first principles 
of morality. No plea of the right of private judg- 
ment in religion, nor of the right.to worship Almighty 
God according to the dictates of the private con- 


the deceased lady, and added that I was sure 
that I had not heard any report of her illness or even, for 
some months, any mention of her likely to suggest such 


‘the public schools? Religions are varjous; mon 


science, v. 

religion tau. 

mental princi _ 

Mormonism, en Rae no . te : 
believed in by men as any other religious fa z 


be tolerated. It must be crushed dut. The 

live; and it must, if possible, live well and h. 
Then since it does not seem possible, bec 

sectarianism, to teach religion in the public 

why does not the state turn its attention to. fu. 

instruction of its youth in good morals as far as n 

als bear on the palpable duties of citizenship? :. A 

would it not go far to solve, satisfactorily to. ali; u 

present vexed question as to what shall bé taught © 


one. Sectarian differences do not distract our vik 
of the virtu Instruction in morals would bestri 
secular 0 _ Morals concern the relation . 
man to man. Therefore, they are secular, and- n. 
spiritual. And secular knowledge may constitution 
ally be taught in the public schoolg. Webster's def 
nition of politics shows that good morals are a Part 0 
good politics. Politics — the science of government. 
that part of ethjes (morals) which has to do with th 
regulation or government of a nation or state, the 
preservation of its safety, peace, and prosperity: the 
defence of its existence and rights against foreign e. 
trol or conquest, the augmentation of its. strengt 
and resources, and the protection of its citizens in thei 
right® with the preservation and improvement 0 
their morals.” Now politics is not religio: 5 
morals is, by this definition, a part of ob 
Good polities is just what the staje: 


transgress their cònstitutional sE 
one; and as to them, I repeat, all classes of | 
people can agree. 


common schools, to fit them 8 
citizens, neighbors, and Patriots. fs: 
that ought to be remedied? And és; Hy 
can be remedied without infringing on any one’s $h 
of religion. Whatever moral culture the pup : 
in the public school, he must get out of the air, oft 
of the general rules of behavior which are directed to i 
the temporary end of order, and from the examples 
of his teachers and mates. He must wait till he 
enters college—if he ever enters there, for few do. 
comparatively speaking—to find a text-book on moral—, 
science or moral philosophy. And then he may pos- 
sibly give to it asingle term of study out of four 
teen years in the schdol-room. That very part 

the education of our youth which would contribu 
most largely to the order, perpetuation, and well 
being of our Republic, — to its fraternity, pure vallot, 
to honesty and equity in business, to civility, charity 
industry, deference, goodness, loyalty, dignity and pa- ; 
triotism, —is almost wholly neglected- in our common s 
schools; while a multitude of People peed 
of energy in trying to maintain in hem the S 
reading of scriptures, the repetition of -perfunc’ 
prayers, and the singing of hymns, as & ‘sabetiiut 
formal and earnest instruction in morals. Sue 
ligious instruction is superficial, mechanical, anc. 

but a moment. No thought is awakened or stimu- 
lated on the- deep problems of the moral . life. No 


study is given them. The teacher is not permitted 


so great is the jealousy to be any guide. There 
must be neither: comment, nor note. Everything in re- 
ligion, and morals must be left to chance. Suppose the 
other text-books were used, and the other studies per- 
sued in the same way. How much would the public 
schools be worth to us in any of their features? How 
much arithmetic or grammar or reading or writing 
or history or botany or geology or Latin would th 


pupils, on such a plan, know at the end of their cour’ 


Morals, on that side of them for which I am 
speaking, are secular and are one. All sects, all 
ligions, and all men agree sufficiently as to what t 
are. What a pure ballot is, what honesty and 
rightness in business are, what patriotism and 
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_-RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JŲURNAL. 


lies methods of aleposing of 8 subjew and he 
srs the following: 


sect us suppose without dispute that one per cent. of the 
es of remarkable dreams or visions is true and correctly 
ported. We have the following possible solutions: 
) Some person out of the flesh, a ‘spirit, with capacity 
r knowing facts which we do not possess, has made 
10wn to the dreamer what has been revealed. To this 
ypothesis we have the objections that it is not presum- 
ble that spirits, if. they exist in other organic conditions 
an know what we in our organic conditions can not dis- 
over; that if they do Know. it is not presumable that 
hey can communicate with us any more than butterflies 
an communicate with the worms out of which they are 
volved. There is a begging of the question on either side 
in this case, and we still await a demonstration that the 
communications are truly from departed friends, and from 
10 other source. (2) It is affirmed by-others that we have 
quite too materialistic conceptions of the universe. We 
speak of and think of universal matter, but of universal 
mind we no not. Yet later philosophy is quite as positive 
in affirming the mentality of the universe as the materi- 
ality. It is therefore asked why we may not suppose our 
minds to be at times in such direct anc absolute relation 
to universal mind that we feel pnd know as the univeral 
mind does? In that case our knowledge would rise to the 
extra-natural from the material standpoint. But may we 
not by true choice. by true living. rise to a very large de- 
gree of this oneness with mind? or, as great religious 
teachers express it, “oneness with God.“ for what is God 
but the “all-mind in all matter?“ Will any. one therefore 
shrink back from the realized fact of the love of the father- 
soul speaking in and through our child-souls? I imagine 
Buddha came near some such idea when he sought to be 
absorbed in God, (3) The hypothesis remains that the 
conscious intelligent part of us learns much under certain 
conditions from ‘the unconscious or subconscious part of 
our organism. All these functions’ of a human being 
which are now automatic were originally consciously in- 
telligent. They are, in their present condition, the result of 
a long evolution of purpose. The automatic heart has a 
history very much like that of the hands of to-day. It 
was, and in lower organic creatures is yet. driven by con- 
scious will. -It follows that, although a large share of a 
human being, in organism and funtion, is now automatic, 
vet all that part is full of purpose, aim. wisdom. Does 
sthat wisdom always act automatically, or does it have at 
times another effect on our conscious nature? May not 
the conscious condition of our unconscious parts be re- 
vived under special conditions. so that the range of our 
perception shall. be widened out to take in abnormally 
very much that it does not normally? It is a fact, for in- 
stance, that lower creatures caf distinguish poisonqus 
foods, and that they instantly reject the same. Is it quite 
certain that their powers, which are lost to us ina nor- 
mal condition, may not be revived? 


A CITY AND A SOUL: A CHICAGO STORY ` 
By Sara A. UNDERWOOD. l 
CHAPTER IX. è 
A CAPRICE OF THE LAW. 


Synopsis of Previous Chapters: 


Justin Dorman, a Massachusetts farmer's boy, whose life until 
his 21st year has been passed in uneventful quietude, is offered a 
elerk’s position in the office of a Chicago uncle. Lawyer Thaddeus 
Fairfield, his mother's brother. In the excitement and emo- 
tion caused by his leaving home, he is led into a quasi-love -af- 
fair with a neighbor's pretty seventeen-year old daughter. Just be- 
fore reaching Chicago, he makes inquiries of tWo young ladies on 
the train, Chicago teachers, which leads to the giving to him some 
good advice by the elder of them. The finding of the body of a young 
girl in the lake, while waiting to go to his uncle’s,‘leads to a chat 
with a Chicago reporter, a young man from Boston. Ernest Floyd. 
Justin drives to his wealthy relative's home, and is introduced 
by his uncle, a dignified but business-like man, to his cousins, 
Ferdinand, several years his senior, a stylish, good-natured club 
man, and Flossie, a freakish måid of eight years. He finds a board- 

ing place with his uncle's chief clerk, Mr Vane, an intelligent, 
Kindly, quiet man, with a mutronly common-place wife. Justin 
resents the business-like way he is treated by his uncle, but accepts 
an invitation to dinner at his home the following Sunday. His 
uncle’s lady wife patronizes him. Flossie makes him tell about her 
father’s boyhood, and he is shocked to find his uncle and aunt laugh- 
ing over the former's broken engagement of marriage to the maiden 
aunt of the girl Justin is to correspond with. In the evening his 
uncle and Flossie take him on a long drive, giving a view of Luke 
Michigan, Sunday theatres and unending Chicago streets. The ef- 
fect of Chicago environments soon has a transforming effect, on 
Justin's simple, sincere, strong soul. A thousand influences begin 
to affect him in various ways. He finds through sermons, reading, 
and association with such young men as Floyd, (with whom he renews 
his acquaintance when the reporter comes to the lawyer's office to 
get points on a divorce case) that he has an individuality of his own. 
and interests in common with the world. The Presidential election 
vf 1884 arouses an interest in politics. Desiring to’study German, he 
Vins an evening class,where he meets the pretty firl teachers whom 
moet on the train at his advent in Chicago. His German teacher, 
rof. Meyer, a dreaming theorist, soon becomes strongly attached to 


im, und on Sundays they take long walks together and discuss the 


abor question and other social theories. He is invited by Meyer unc 
ik wife to Sunday dinners at their home, where he meets the young 
idy friends, and friendly relations ensue. He is particularly inter- 
ted in, the younger, Constance Garrow,who is a teacher of drawing. 
nd is something of an artist. Meyer brooding over the labor prob- 
m becomes melancholy. Justin, having listened to harangues 
the subject in the parks and elsesvhere, begins himself to study 
‘atter seriously, Ata chance meeting with Laura Delmarthe 
nstanee Garrow, in Lincoln Park, he is asked by them to help 

. Meyer's mind from socialistic problems to other subjects, 
„Justin éxplains his own position, and awakens their in- 
bor reform. Ile spends the afternoon strolling over the 


* 


Park in their company, and while they are resting on seats near the 
Lake Shore drive, the family carriage of the Fairfields appears, 
within which are Justin’s cousins, Ferdinand aad little Flossie. 
Flossie insists on stopping to speak to Justin, and be takes occasion 
to introduce his companions to Ferdinand, who to his surprise 
recognizes Laura Delmarthe With evident emotion, and proposes to 
eall upon her. After Ferdinand's departure Miss Delmurthe explains 
that although she had in former years been an intimate friend of his 
uncle's family, her father’s failure in business, his consequent sui- 
cide,and the departure of herself and mother soon after to New York, 
bad prevented corrrespondence between the families, and that after her 
mother’s death, when dependent upon her own exertions for a liveli- 
hood, she hnd been offered a situation in a Chicago school, she had 
accepted it, but had not cared to renew any of her former Chicage 
friendships. She did not, however, inform Justin of the peculiar re- 
lationship between herself and Ferdinand. Constance Garrow knew 
of this, but understood that Ferdinand had not on his part at- 
tempted to keep up corresporidence with her friend after her misfor- 
tunes. However, the facts were that he had written very ardently 
to her ọn the occasion of her father's death, but the letter had fallen 
into the hands of his mother, who destroyed it. So Laura had never 
knowrof it. Colistance's mother was the Eastern friend with whom 
Igiura ind Mrs. Delmarthe had taken refuge in their trouble. The 
girls. at the time of our story, are both motherless, and teaching and 
boarding together on the North Side. The time of the opening of 
the following chapter is in the autumn of 1885, when the labor 
troubles and anarchistic agitation were at their height. 


In November the German lessons were resumed. 
Julius Meyer's fine face began to look strangely care- 
worn, and his manner became more nervous and mel- 
ancholy. Justin learned from Laura that it was with 
difficulty that Pauline kept him to his engagements. 
At her suggestion he called on the Meyers more fre- 
quently, on evenings between the ‘lesson nights. He 
tried at such times to turn his friend's attention to 
other subjects than his favorite one, with but little 
success. ‘The woes of the workingman had taken such 
strong hold ‘of his romantic and sympathetic nature that 
he seemed unable to think of anything else, or to see 
that his own wife was exerting herself beyond her 
strength with her day school, her housekeeping and 
the evening classes. From hints which he dropped it 
seemed to Justin as if Meyer were in possession of 
some secret which preyed upon his mind. At one 
meeting he would be, wildly enthusiastic; at the next 
steeped in pessimism and deepdst melancholy. 


For Dorman at this time, though in no way had his 
material prospects brightened save in a small advance 
in wages, life was full of new Significance. With his 
friend Floyd he had joined a club made up of a few 
earnest, thoughtful young men, the object being mu- 
tual improvement by reading the new books most 
widely discussed by the press, and afterwards holding 
debates as to their merits. This club, called The 
Reading and Debating Club.” held weckly meetings 
and began its sessions in October. Already at one or 
two meetings he had mustered up courage to express 
his opinion in the discussion and had surprised him- 
self by his ability to speak without breaking down or 
becoming confused, and by the l attention 
his words received. 

A contractor and builder whose workmen had struck 
for higher wages brought suit against some of them 
for conspiracy, charging that-they had dissuaded and 
intimidated others from taking their places, and, there- 
by prevented his filling a contract, causing him to 
lose heavily. Mr. Fairfield was counsel for the prose- 
cution. ‘The papers had discussed the matter and Jus- 
tin had become deeply interested in the case. He be- 
gan to make furtive dips into the large law library in 
the office to see for himself whether the action of the 
workingmen could possibly be construed into conspir- 
acy. He did not think the law could be so unjust. 
He accordingly went to fhe office a little before time 
in the morning and gainéd Mr. Vane’s consent to his 
remaining awhile after office hours, giving this time 
to looking up authorities on the ‘subject in which he 
was helped by suggestions from Mr. Vane, whose sym- 
pathies, like Justin’s, were with the workingmen, the 


more so because the contractor was known as a hard 


man disliked by many. 

Once or twice Mr. Fairfield came unexpectedly into 
the office while Justin was thus engaged. On such 
occasions he shut the book hurriedly and put it back 
half expecting a reprimand, but his uncle said nothing, 
only glanced at him with a wondering but not offend- 
ed look. These dips into the law - books had a curious 
relish for Justin. He bought some second-hand vol- 
umes of Blackstone, Kent and Coke, and frequently 
read or/consulted them for information at his home. 

As his mental and spiritual horizon thus widened 
day by day, he looked ~~ to all the previous years 
of his life with dismay, t 
aged to be so happy in such ignorant torpor, though 
he had “already begun to realize that the price of 
knowledge i is intellectual unrest. 

In the midst of so many causes of-congratulation he 
was of late distinctly conscious of two sources of dis- 
satisfaction. The first was his knowledge that his 
cousin Ferdinand called frequently upon Constance 
and Laura, for occasionally as he wended his way of 
an evening to Mr. Meyer's, he saw his uncle’s single 
carriage, a vehicle kept chiefly for Ferd’s use, at the 
curb of No.——— where the friends boarded, or Ferd 
himself on the steps waiting admission. Besides his 
cousin had of late become very cordial and confidential 


yondering how he had man- 


with him. He spoke often of tio grake; ‘beauty 
artistic talent of Constans, said that his mothe 4 
ing call : 
marthe, h: 
given her an order for a picture or two: 2 
membered that when, soon after that accidental tie 
ing in the park, he had spent one of his rare evenin 
at his uncle’s, Mrs. Fairfield seemed -very desiro 
gleaning from him all the information he 
regard to Laura and Constance. This, in 
mind tended to show that she feared the. infrence® 701 
such a very lovely girl as Constance upon her wayward 
son. The possibility thus suggested worried Just. 
also, though not from the point of view which he fan- 
cied his aunt took—that Ferd might make a misali- 
ance, but with his knowledge of his cousin’s occasional 
dissipation, he felt concerned as to the future of: ‘that... 
lovely girl who in his opinion was fit to be the wife’ o 
the best man on earth. 

So much did this thought trouble him that he: too 
occasion one evening when Laura came alone to. t} 
German class and they had a little music afterwart 
to hint to her, as he walked to her door, some of 
perplexities. Laura looked very grave as he told 
the little he knew of Ferd’s tendencies and his w. 
about Constance, but she only said: I am glad t 
you have mentioned this.. Don’t be troubled. abou 
Constance. 1 don’t think she cares in the least f 
him. Do you then think him so bad?” she aske” `- 
iously. io ee 

Ol dear no, not bad by any means, only be seen 
drifting without a purpose. He has too easy a. time 
of it I think,” replied Justin. <‘I-really believe if he 
married some woman with a firm will of her own, a sen- 
sible and true as well as determined woman—like y 
for instance, Miss Delmarthe, it would: be tiie eset 


some one to understand her and mais things 
for her,not harder. You have taken mich good: 
her it would be a shame for any man to niarry 
break her heart. She would never understand” 


really good qualities ahd make the most of them = 
a man of him. She would only break her own heart 


now l over a year. In that time È ie 
world’s front had changed for him entirely. In à mo- 


ment of adventure he had been betrayed into ‘folly, 


but he had never.in the correspondence since, made 3 


any direct declaration; his letters to her were only 
feebly kind, but her letters to him were much more 
outspoken and he felt somewhat in honor pledged to 
fulfill her expectations. 
from. her gave him a feeling of annoyance and he 
hated himself because of the fact. With his intellec- 
tual awakening her letters showed him the deep gulf: 
between them. Of late they appeared to him more 
than usually silly—and petulant, but he was dissatis- 
fied with himself and we 
stance would think of him if they knew the facts. It 
was about the closing hour of the theatres when he 
reached Washington street. There was an unusually 
tempting programme : at each of the leading theatres, 
MeVickers, Columbia, Chicago Opera House, and 
others near Madison street, and hundreds flocking ou 

from the plays, filled the horse cars. Justin after 
waiting to see three or four crowded cars pass him 

concluded to walk home. He paused at the Madison 
street bridge to note the weird effect upon the black 
depths of the river of the lines of light reflected from 
the various craft which dotted its bosom. While 
standing on the sidewalk of the bridge lost in thought, 
unheeding the passers by, suddenly his attention was 


arrested by the sound of a woman's heart-broken sobs, - ay 


and some muttered but fierce oaths in a man’s voice. 
Turning in the direction from which the sounds came, 
he saw that the sidewalk on that side of. the bridge 
was nearly deserted save by himself and a man and 
woman, who stood some distance from him. The woman 
seemed to have been following the man, for he faced 


her as Justin turned to look, and struck her a blow is- E 


the face. Justin could not tand that, and as he ran 
toward them he heard the remark: T' have no dog- 
ging my steps; you, go home and stay "there or you'll’ 
rue it.” 
“Oh Jim” she sobbed, “TIl go this minute if yopil 
some too; think of the children!“ 
There was another. word or two, then the brute sudé 
deply caught the woman in his ams, crying “D 
J. I'll drown you.” He was short but muscular; 
she was rather tall and slender. ‘She grasped the rail 


of the bridge with a scream; he struggled to throw >- 


her over, but the next moment Justin had hold of } 
with a vise-like’ grip. Tho man turned in mad f 


I 
\ i 


Of late every letter received 


dered what. Laura and Con- 


T 


— 


Le 


‘hin be would repeat the act. 
„ woman's life at all events, and whether he was 
believed or not, even if he was to be eternally dis- 

graced by the mistake of the law, he was glad that 
the opportunity to do good had been offered, an 
accepted. Then he felt ashamed of his own ang 
over the affair. 
act (he rather enjoyed this first use by him of this 
philosophical term) and was he to shrink like a cow- 
ard from the pain which it involved? Never! And 
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n Justin, and the woman escaping, Tan screaming 
lice” at the top of her voice. The fellow clinched 
the young man and a scuffie ensued. Late as the 
ir was, a crowd gathered suddenly as though it had 
zung from the ground by magic, and before Justin 
alized the scene, he found his assailant pulled away 
öm him and himself and the man,under arrest; the 
oligemen. who won the glory of making the arrest, 
ving Justin a sharp blow with his club to enforce his 
ori 7. Justin’s knowledge of the law caused him 
bm¢. quietly to this injustice, though he tried. to 
n matters to the officer; but his drunken as- 


oat ‘could talk faster and louder than he cared to, 


— 


ng to lock me up for keeping this brute from kill- 
-ng his wife?“ 
don't know anything about that. ‘I found you 
o fellows fighting on the bridge and you've both got 
stay. in the station to-night, and I want no more 
= from either. of you.” 
was only a short distance from the station, but to 
tin it seemed miles, and he pulled his hat well 


„on over his eyes, hoping that no one in the crowd 


> quickly gathered had ever seen him before. He 
vat then know that his salvation depended upon 
thwarting of this wish. It was nearly midnight 
n he was locked in a cell dimly lighted from the 
corridors. His blood was at fever heat with indigna- 
tion and shame and he did not think of sleeping and 
had he been ever so drowsy, the appearance of. the 
bed offered to him would have chased away all desire 
fof#slumber; so he fancied then, but he had not fath- 
omed all the depths of human misery, and did not 
know that there were men in Chicago that night who 
would have welcomed as a boou the bed that was so 


repulsive to him. 


He sat on the edge of the iron bedstead thinking. 
He, Justin Dorman, the inmate of a police station, ar- 


rested for fighting! What would his uncle, what 
would his poor mother, what would Lissa, —and oh, 
_ what would his dear friends Constance and Laura think, 
it they should ever hear of this! And this outrage was 
committed in the name of law and order—just be- 


cause he would not stand by and see a woman beaten 
d murdered. At this point in his thoughts, his 


. brain became cooler, his anger went down a little. If 


it Was all to be done over again, his conscience told 
He had saved the 


It was his first genuinely altruistic 


now his thoughts took a serener and sweeter turn, but 
still he could not sleep. i 
For some occult reason that night rufflanism and 


crime were rampant. Justin heard echoes of cells un- 
locked and locked, drunken shouts and insane laugh- 
ter. He began to wonder whether he too were not 
“ out of his mind. Would morning ever come? What 
would Mrs. Vane think of his absence! 


About, two o'clock in the morning Justin was sur- 
prised by the opening of his cell door and the entrance 


of two policemen bearing the apparently lifeless body 


of a man, which they promptly deposited upon the 
bed. i . 
Good gracious,” he exclaimed, are you going to 


. teave.a dead man in here?“ 


ey laughed, Take it easy young man, one of 


Be officers said, this fellow is only dead drunk. He'll 


oe all right in the mofning. The cells are all full and 
Fou seemed to be our quietest customer to-night, so 
we thought we'd bring him in here. If he wakes up 


- and bothers you, sing out, but I Sa he's good for a 
nap till morning.“ 


He went into the. corridor and ‘brought a lantern 
with him to enable him.to get a good look at the new 
comer whose heavy. breathing now told that he was 


quite alive. Justin was interested and drew near as 
the officer brought the light close to the sleeper’s face. 
Good heavens! it.was his cousin Ferdinand! He in- 
- stinctively kept silent as to his discovery, and soon he 
vas left alone with the sleeping man. 


His own annoying situation was forgotten in the 
peril which threatened his aristocratic uncle’s family. 
And then thefe was Constance! Through the vigil of 
several hours which followed, Justin did everything 

`. ould for his cousin’s comfort and recovery, but it 
Xx o'clock before he was fully aroused. Then he 
in a thoroughly bewildered way at the bare 
the cell, at the hard bed, at the gratings of 
‘hen at Justin. 

„na in the Lord's name, cousin Justin, does this 
mean!” he asked as he sat up and passed his white 

nds through his bright golden curls. 

‘ustin shame-facedly told him in the fewest words 


possible how he was brought in, and also how he him- 
self came to be arrested at an earlier hour., f 


Heavens! what am I to do!” excitedly exelaimed 
Ferdinand. If this gets into the papers, it will kill 
my mother. Father told me I'd come to this some- 
time, but I am really not to blame this time. I was 
drugged, I am sure, and see I have been robbed too,” 
feeling in his fob for his watch which was gone. 
Then he discovered that his seal ring and pocket-book 
were also missing. He broke down utterly, and to 
Justin’s dismay burst into tears. Justin comforted: 
him as well as he knew how; he was greatly dis- 
quieted for his cousin as well as for himself, 

Ferdinand in fact was still in a half-maudlin condi- 
tion and encouraged sympathy became extremely 
confidential. Justin's feelings may be imagined as 
his cousin entered, upon the history of his love for, 


and engagement to Laura Delmarthe, ascribing his 


fast habitsto the breaking up of the match, and his 
consequent low spirits which craved excitement 
Since meeting her in the park, when he felt all his 
old love revive, he had, he said, been haunted with 
the hope that she would once again care for him as in 
former years, but she would not listen te him. 

At this point in his story Justin could not help ex- 
claiming Miss Delmarthe! Why I thought—lI sup- 
posed it was Miss Garrow you cared for!“ ; 

Miss Garrow! no indeed, tho’ she’s a mighty pretty 
little thing and has quite an artistic gift. I have made 
my admiration’ of art an excuse to see Laura the 
oftener. No, Justin, my boy, I don’t know how it.is; 


there is only that one woman in all the world for me! 


I can’t explain it, but ever since she was a little girl 
she always held a wonderful influence over me. And 
if she would only marry me she could do with me 
what she pleased. She is such a fine woman you 
know, and has a way of saying things that makes a 
fellow think. My mother is dead set against her be- 
cause she is poor now, although, she knows that when 
we first knew the Delmarthe’s, her father could have 
looked down on me for the same reason; but he didn’t. 
He was a good fellow,.Delmarthe, and when he knew I 
was engaged to Laura he treated me in avery fatherly 
fashion. Oh, if I had only been at home when the 
crash came, and he killed himself, everything would 
have turned different! Laura would have been my 
wife now with no danger of my getting into such a 
scrape as this.’ 

He paused a moment ruefully, then went on a 
little resentfully. «How she can be so hard on me 
now, I don't know. She really is to blame for this af- 
fair, for I sent a note to her a day or two ago, enclos- 
ing theatre tickets for herself and friend and asking 


permission to accompany them. But she sent them. 


back with a few frigid words that so disheartened me 
that I,asked a few fellows to go to the theatre with 
me to-night; and when we came out we hada supper 
and then a game of billiards and I was introduced to 
a fine appearing chap in the billiard hall who said he 
knew of a cozy parlor on West Monroe street where 
we could have a quiet game of cards. I had drank 
enough to be a little reckless, so I went with him. 
Everything looked all right. We drank some wine 
and smoked and played one game, I remember, but 
don’t know who won,—and the next I knew I was 
here!“ 

The late December dawn was Stealing over the city 
as they talked. Some plan must be adopted—both de- 
cided—by which Ferdinand's name. should be kept 
from being recognized, but what that way wus did not 
at once appear. At an early hour some one called at 
the station to inquire for Justin, and heartily glad was 
he to find it was his friend Floyd, the reporter. 

„How did you. know I was here?” asked Justin sur- 
prised. 

„Why, I was just at the end of the bridge, on my 
way home from a reception, when the woman broke 
away and ran. I had just discovered it was you who 
saved her, and as I know the tricks of these people 
and the probabilities that you might be arrested, I ran 
on after her and caught up with her just as she turned 
off Market street to Adams. I made her give me her 
name and address with the alternative of going into 
custody and ordered her to report here at the opening 
of court this morning; so you'll be all right.” 

Justin was profoundly grateful to his friend for his 
foresight. Then after consulting with Ferdinand he 
took him into counsel in regard to his cousin’s case. 
To their surprise he burst into a laugh. It struck 
him as a ludicrous coincidence that the cousins, so far 
apart in life should have been brought to one common 
level in a Chicago Police Station; but seeing ‘their 
anxious faces, he sobered up instantly and thought a 
moment. 

Have they got you hdoked under your own name?” 
he asked Ferdinand. 

Not unless Justin here gave me away when they 
brought me in,” he said. 

Justin assured him that he had not appeared to rec- 
ognize him, and Ferdinand gavehim an appreciative 
look. 

„Well, have you any maney with you?” 2 


No, Iwas drugged and robbed, but don't want. 


any inqumy made about that—all I want is to keep 
folks from knowing of this.” 

But won't the officers know and 
the robbery?” asked Justin. 

„Not if there is refusal to make complaint, I think” 
said Floyd. 

„ have twenty dollars,” said Justin, „will that t 
any good?” 

„That will be plenty,” said Floyd, “I'll be bac 

soon—and I think I can ‘manage that his fine wi 
be paid and he need not appear.” He went out anc 


ake a stir ab 


after a brief absence returned and said it, was all right 


‘Fhe court would soon convene when Perdinand’s cas 
would be called and disposed of. Later, Floyd weni 
out and called a cab into which Ferdinand rushed hur- 
riedly and was driven to a quiet hotel from which he 
did not emerge until he was himself again.” 

When Justin’s name was called, the wife of the ruf. 
fian did not appear, but Floyd’s testimony, with the ad. 
dress given by the wife which her husband acknowl- 
edged was correct, made the case clear as to Justin’s 
part; the other ‘was remanded until the wife could 
be brought into. court as a witness. 
surety for Justin’s appearance when needed. 

The following day as Mr. Fairfield came into the 


office he looked frowningly at Justin, and a few 


moments later sent word to. him to come into his pri- 
vate room. 

„What does this mean, sir,” he said, pointing to a 
paragraph in a morning paper in the report of the 
cases tried before Justice the day previous, 
which spoke of Justin Dorman’s arrest for assault. 
Justin. gave his uncle the facts and referred him to 
Floyd as witness. Mr\Fairfield’s frown relaxed slight- 
ly, but his voice was still stern as he asked: : 


„Did you mention that you were in my employ or: 


that I was your relative?” 

No sir,” said Justin, with dignity. On the con- 
trary, I made some sacrifice to keep the Fairfield name 
out of the police court records.” 

„That was right,” remarked his uncle in mollihed 
tones. My, name has never been smirched in that 
way and this report annoyed me very much. Better 
not be so chivalric, young man; that sort of people 
are entirely competent to fight their own way.” 

Justin made no reply. He felt too angry and hurt 
to speak, knowing that but for his efforts and reti- 
cence, the Fairfield name” might have been e 
worse than his own. 

Two or three days later Ferdinand came up to him 
and handed him the amount he had let Floyd havs on 
his behalf, grasping his cousin’s hand warmly as he 
did so, saying, ‘You're a good deal more of a man 
than I am. I felt like a cur when the old man told 
me yesterday what he ‘said to you about your affair. 
I think I must confess by and by when the thing has 
blown over a bit.. 

It doesn’t matter, replid Justin. Lou have your 
family, and Miss Delmarthe to consider.” 


„Oh, if it hadn’f been for them I would not hesi- 
tate. I-may see my way clear later.” 
„J suppose,” d Justin, with some hesitation, 


‘that you will take care now not to put yourself i ina 
way to have that experience repeated.” 
“I should think so!” he answered with emphasis. 


Fortunately no one else interested noticed the item. 


Justin told the whole story frankly to Mr. and Mrs. 
Vane and they were very indignant over his arrest. 
(To be continued.) 


A cor respondent. of the Christian Union give the fol- 
lowing specimen of plantation songs to which he lis- 
tened in Southern Florida: 9 


Oh, Lord, Daniel, gim me the eagle wings! 
Oh, Lord, Daniel, gim me the eagle wings! 
I'm goin’ to wear my Starry crown, 

I’m goin’ to wear my long white robe, 

I'm goin’ to wear my golden band, 

I'm goin’ to wear my golden slippers. 

I’m goin’ to rock, Daniel, 7 

I'm goin’ to shout, Daniel. 

Oh, Lord, Daniel, gim me the eagle wings!“ 


They crucified my Saviour, and.nailed him to the cross, 
And the Lord will bear my spirit home. 
He rose, he rose, he rose from the dead, 
And the Lord will bear my spirit home. 
5 ` N 


Mary, she came a-running in the town of Bethlekam, 
And the Lord will bear my spirit home. 
He rose, he aose, he rose from the dead, 
And the Lord will bear my spirit home. 


The sepulcher could not hold Him, nor death's iron bane 
And the Lord will bear my: spirit home. 

He rose, he rose, he rose from the dead, 

And the Lord will bear my spirit home.” 


Bile the cabbage down, 
Bile the cabbage down. l 
Look here, gal, don’t cut no fool, 
But bile the cabbage down. 


Turn the hoe-cake round, 

Turn the hoe-cake round. 

Look here, gal, don’t cut no fool, 
But turn the hoe-cake round.” 


Floyd became 


` 


a ai ic 


pease ee 
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REPRESENTATIVE EXPRESSIONS. 
From R. Heber Newton, D. D. 


My Dear CoLONEL. Bunpy: I am very 
much pleased to hear of the new 
spring dress in which THE JOURNAL is to 
appear. It deserves the best clothes that 
it can have. May it prove so much more 
_ attractive in its new form as to win the 
hearts of hosts of fresh readers. 

The sense of its vigor and ability and 
honesty and earnestness, grows upon me 
with deepening acquaintance. It ought to 
have the most generous support of those 
who are thoroughly converted to the faith 
which it represents. It will be a burning 
shame to.the cause for which it has battled 
with such magnificent bravery, if it does 
not receive widespread, persistent, enthu- 
siastic, co-operation and support in carry- 
ing forward its high mission. I watch 
with. habitual amazement the tardiness of 
the great host Of those who are thoroughly 
persuaded of the faith which THE JOURNAL 
represents, and who do not seem moved by 
that. faith to hold up the hands of the man 
Who has done more to purify this faith and 
make it reasonable and believable by the 
American people than any other man, liv- 
ing. Yours, very cordially, 

R. HEBER NEWTON. ' 

GARDEN City, N. Y. : 


E 
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From Miss Frances E. Willard. 


WORLD'S AND NATIONAL WOMAN'S 
" CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT.. 


CoL. Jous C. Bunpy. DEAR BROTHER: 
You have a very taking new head,” quite 
unique and harmonious in its asp-ct, and 
you are the ablest editor of a psychical pa- 
per that has been developed on this planet. 
You do not shun to declare the Koole 
counsel of this inchoate science, so far 
you understand it. In the 5 ct 
shams you are an expert ak pronounced as 
Edison is in etectricity. No. honest student 
of the unknown, which constitutes the 
larger Part of this universe, can fail to be 
thankful that you have lived and worked. 
Whatever any body may say about it, every- 

body with a head on his shouldets or 
heart in his breast is interested in such 
work as you are doing. As you know, I 
am a Methodist sister, have been since I 
Was twenty, and shall be during the re- 
- inder of my pilgrimage; but I see no 
harm, on the contrary, find much good, in 
traveling about like a bumble-bee who visits 
aay flower and carries all the honey he 
n get back. to his hive. Beautiful and 
holy truths I have found in the realm where 
you are a master, and I cherish these, and 
am grateful to those who have pointed 
out to me and others their location, 
With kindest remembrance to that noble 
. wife who has stood beside you, always sp 
. loyally, and best wishes for your work, I 
am, Ever yours sincerely, 
Frances E. WILLARD. 


EvANSTON, III., May 16, 1890. 


From Rev. Minot J. Savage. 
My DEAR COL. Bunpy: In THE RELIG- 


10-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL for March 15, 


you announce that the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of THE JOURNAL Occurs in May. 

Now, though it be in ever so fragment- 
ary a fashion, I want to take part in the 
celebration of this anniversary. I have no 
time to say much, but I want to say that I 
am glad the paper is so old and so young. 

Two points I wish briefly to emphasize: 
Ist. No conceivable subject is of more 
importance than that for which THE Jour- 

NAL stands. 

2nd. No paper in the country stands for 
it: in a braver, clearer, nobler way. 

As to the first point, the attitude of the 
ordinary. orthodox public is a curious one. 
People say they believe, and yet, in times 
of loss, they act as if they had no hope at 

all. I was talking the other day with a 
gentleman whose name is known in two 
hemispheres. Said he, They don’t be- 
lieve.” He was wishing for light. At any 
rate, the only people I meet who have real- 
ly conquered death are the ones who have 
the hope, that inspires your.own work. 

Then, while these religious“ people 
claim to believe, they at the same time bit- 
terly oppose all idea of proof. They say 
that similar things once happened, but de- 
cline to accept all modern ‘‘revelation” 
even on evidence much better than any 
they have for the asserted ancient facts. 

No thoughtful person can think other- 
wise than that this question—as to the des- 
tiny of man—‘s ine grandest one that can 
engage human hought. 


As to the sedond point, I only wish to 
idd my testimony to the earnestness, the 


airness, and the thoroughness of your work. 


‘old THE JOURNAL to the same high level? |.. 
d fight the good fight for honesty and 


y 


the only method that can ever reach and 
convince rational men. 
Wishing you and THE J OURNAL long life 
and all prosperity, I am heartily yours, 
M. J. SAVAGE. 
* Boston, April 26, 1890. 


From H. W. Thomas, D. D. 


Yy Dear FRIEND Bunpy: This is a 
world of effects, as well as of causes. 
Whilst it is true that truth springs up 
from the earth, it. is also true, that ‘‘right- 
eousness looks down from above.” Inspir- 
ation is continuous; great truths come to the 
world now as they did in the ages past; 
and hence there is not only growth of 
knowledge, but increase by influx. 

In-some such way can we best account for 
the great movement of Spiritualism in the 
last half century. No one was looking for 
itor expecting it; unannounced, it came; 
not as something new, for its doctrines are 
as old as the Bible; but still new to the 
present age. And it came opportunely, or 
just at the time when the greatest materi- 
al success of man was turning his thoughts 
to the earth-side of existence. 

That Spiritualism has a mission, no 
thoughtful mind can question; and that 
there are back of it, and within it, great 
truths, is not less certain. Nor should it be 
‘thought strange that its real meanings and 
significance have been often misunderstood, 
and even pérverted to the low ends of am- 
bition and gain. In this it but repeats the 
history of all great movements; and it is 
precisely here, that TE JOURNAL has been 
the living prophet to buke the corrupt 
priests who have sought to make merchan- 
dise of its sacred altars. 

In doing this. you have had a most dif- 
ficult task; for he who attempts to criti- 
cise and purify the teachings and practices 
of a sect of which he is one, and a leader, 
must expect to. be misunderstood and 
abused, and if it were possible, cast out as 
aD enemy of the cause he is trying to serve. 
But in your noble work, of exposing the 
false and standing for the true. you have 
had the sympathy not alone of the Spirit-. 
ualists who could appreciate your motives 
and sacrifices, but of the great unpreju- 
dicéd public; and THe JOURNAL, has won 
the high distinction and praise of stand- 
ing fearlessly for the truth and the right: 
and its many friends rejoice in its well- 
deserved success. 

When a paper has held its ground for a 
quarter of a century, and through such 
varying fortunes as have come to THE RE- 


tion is well assured. The higher interests 
of life must always lie on the side of the 
spiritual; and more and more will this be 
realized in coming years; for the greatest 
revelations of the near future are to be in 
man himself, and of his wonderful pow- 
ers as a spirit, and the consciousness that 
he is now immortal. In this larger field, I 
wish for you and your excellent paper, in- 
creasing success and usefulness. 

Affectionately, 

H. W. 

CHICAGO, May 15, 1890. 


THOMAS. 


From Prof. James, of Harvard. 


Dear CoLoNEL Bunpy: It gives me 
great pleasure to hear that you are about to 
change the form of THE RELIGIO-PILO- 
SOPHICAL JOURNAL. It ought to be of a 
‘shape better suited for preservation and bind- 
ing, since it nearly always contains mat- 


fought a good fight all these years, and I 
rejoice to believe that you are at last reap- 
ing some of the fruit of it in the more solid 


I wish you God speed, and many years of 
future activity on the lines which you have 
so weil laid down. Cordially yours, 
WM. JAMES. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., May 11, 1890. 


From Prof. Elliott Coues. 


It is pleasant to be a wedding guest, and 
especially to be bidden to a silver wedding, 
as I understand THE JOURNAL’s to be, now 
that it has for a fourth of a century joined 
religion with philosophy in bonds of an en- 
during spiritual marriage. I congratulate 
the editor on a union not less rare than 
fruitful, whose good results seem likely, to 
be permanent. The present seems an aus- 
picious time to don a new dress, like the 
toga virilis put on in classic times in token 
of accomplished manhood. THE JOURNAL'S 
courage and candor, as they are beyond 
cavil, so also are they beyond encomium. 


experience, THE JOURNAL may fix its eyes 
upon yet another—even that golden wed- 
ding, which most of us will not live to see. 
There is in this as in all other civilized 
countries a body of thinkers, already large 


LIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL, its posi- 


ter which I, for one, desire to keep. You have 


place which your paper holds in the land. 


| at their hands. 


With strength born of trial, and wisdom of 


and always increasing, whose names are as 
various as their casts of thought. 
not recount them; 
others, some otherwise; some seem steadily 
progressing along the right lines of human 
evolution; some diverge with varying de- 


I need 
some are wiser than 


grees of obliquity; and some fly off at a 


tangent to cyclical revolution; some turn 
the crank of the world handily, while others 
are broken on the wheel of fate. But with 
whatever divergencies and cross purposes, 
all such persons have this in common: 
They do their own thinking, and put their 
thoughts in action. 
will happen when the great God lets loose 
even one thinker upon the world (here Em- 
erson speaks), but most real thinkers come 
to this common end, namely: they turn 
with equal alacrity from religious credulity 
and scientific incredulity. Orthodox super- 
stitions they venerate no more than the cat 
mummies of Bubastis, now sold by the ton 
for guano in a spirit of modern commercial 
enterprise; while the embalming process to 
which modern materialistic science would 
subject the dead body of their dearest hopes 
does not strike them very favorably. There 
must be some better way”—some golden 
mean“ which vexes the soul less, which puts 
a man more in touch with his environment, 
which lets him live in peace and die in 
hope. That way no human perversity can 
discover, when its will is set up in opposi- 
tion to any lawof nature, perfect obedience 
to which is the highest part of an intelligeut 
human being. 
plainest and straightest before those who 
submit alike their 
their wishes to the touchstone of the ‘‘great- 
est good to the greatest number,” 
order their lives accordingly. 


Nobody can tell what 


And I think that way lies 
individual’ wills and 
ay who 


Let every one who thinks for himself con- 


sider how far the results of his thinking 
tend to the good of others,—and most of 
our differences would be harmonized. 


Wishing you all good things, I am, with 


respect, 


Sincerely yours, 
3 ELLIOTT COVES. 
- WASHINGTON, D. C., May 20, 1890. 


From E. P. Powell. l 
I shall be delighted at every sign of 


Progress, external or internal, made by THE 
RELI@IO- PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL. You 
have done bravely ina way that any honest | 
man may envy. Personally I have to thank 
you for ridding me of the—to be sure ir- 
rational—prejudice that prevented a first 
examination of Spiritualism. 
last sure of the phenomena that underlie 
your phi 
shall entér the twentieth century without 
a shred of materialism left among scientific 


sophy, and am confident that we 


investigaters. Whether the phenomenal 


do not imply and prove something far wi- 
der than intercourse with spirits, is still a 
question with me. 


Cordially yours, 
E. P. POWELL. 
CLINTON, N. Y., May 10. 


From M. C. C. Church. 


_DEAR FRIEND: When I met you two 
years ago in your office in Chicago by ap- 
pointment of a mutual friend, I little 
dreamed that I was in a sense, to be a 
sharer with you in the grand work then 
discussed. Fou laid your plans before me 
and asked for my co-operation. Although 
at the time I was mentally suffering from 
the most painful psychic experience of my 
life I promised to give you my cordial co- 
operation in the ‘work proposed. I say 
nothing of the part I have taken in this 
work. I simply desire fo adda few words 
to,;the many. now coming to you from all 
parts of the world—words of cheer and 
hope—words, not empty sounds, but filled 
with the heart’s affectionate sympathy and 
the greeting which your noble work shares 
It is a‘ grand tribute to 
the brave, unselfish man who cannot be 
bought, brow-beaten, or\deceived in the 
chances of life which wreck so many, The 
servant has been tried, found fai ful, and 
is now entrusted with the grander work of 
leading others into the higher realms of 
spirit into a true spiritual life. 

You and the dear friend who brought us 
together often call me your new found 
„Mystic.“ ? I plead guilty; but do you 
know it is this very mysticism—I call it 
Spiritualism—that is to make THe JOUR- 
NAL’s work distinctive; is to discrete its 
work from the ordinary spiritism which is 

only the first step in the realization of that 
life which makes a man true to himself, 
his God and his ‘fellows? Spiritualism 
taught me, nearly forty years ago, that 
there dwells in the heart of every man the 
Infinite Likeness—the Word—in which or 
by which God reveals himself to the hu- 
man soul as the All-Father and that this 
One-ness of Presence is the Soul which 
unites all humanity as one. Is not the all 


* 


en the millions. 


capable of throwing a still higher. shen 
perceptions 


Iam now at} 


of Christianity, Theosophy, 


includes both—Spiritualis. 
into this simple statement !. 
NAL's Creed gives expr ion to 
thought. It is a source of congr: 
that with the end of the old cycle i 
ualism. we mount the new rung of 


d 


der with the same. old faith—brc 


clarified and adapted to the wante 
present. With THE JOURNAL as a 
for thë radiation of the sun of. the ¢ 


day we can goon and gradually draw 
gether those of a kindred faith and nen- 
cleate a body in which and through which 


the spirit of truth can quicken and enlight- 
God speed your “work. 
Your co-laborer and friend, 


M. C. C. CHURCH, 
PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 


From Mrs. F. O. Hyzer. = 
BROTHER Bunpy: It will always afford 


me the truest pleasure to do an 

my power to promote the influence of T 
JOURNAL in its noble service to humani 
It has come to seem to me a living per: 
ality,—an. earnest, consciously present 
laborer in the cause to-which the best ye 
of my life have been ceaselessly devo! 


I trust .you will remain in the exte 


form to see it moving on in its rad 
course when another twenty-five years 
‘been added to its present temporal age. 
in its soul-inspiring, labors of couistrr 
work it shall prove as successful as 1. 
been in the less attractive, but not tes. 
portant-work of preparing the foundatio 
for the building of the ‘‘City of our God, 


in which there shall be no more night an 
no more tears, since the visible presence - 


Omnipotent Love shall n- 
ever, then the truest lov 


for it no diviner benedicuvun. 

I think I have before informed you tha. 
since the awakening to consciousness of my 
arisen daughter, there has been no day a 
lowed to pass in which we have not hel. 
personal ang direct .communion. He 
messages are as sure as her love is faithful 
She is my constant companion, teacher and 


counsellor, and no question of imter-spherical 


science and philosophy am I capable of ask- 
ing which she has not: ever proved herse: . 


upon than to ar ever abo 
AT t before. | — 

Tours ours most ie 
nies Ohio, e 


From W. W. Gaa 


To THE Eprror: In my opinion, the lib- 
eral thinker and true Spiritualist have 
great reason to be thankful for the nobl 
stand not only taken, but maintained by 
THe RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL 
during its twenty-five years of spiritualistic 
labor, ever ready to defend a- place tru 
mediumship in the front ranks, and al 
ever ready to use the pruning-hook- upo. 
those enemies of purity and true manhoo 
and true womanhood,—the simulators . 
honest mediumship. “White your correspo 
‘dent would not be unmindful of your pred- 
ecessor and the noble Work performed by 
him in the interest of spiritualistic unfold 
ment of the nations of earth’s people dur 
ing his lifetime, he would congratulate th. 


| Editor-in-chief and the companion of hi: 


life, who has shared the battle side by sid 
with him, in heat and cold, prosperitv: ~ 
the seeming darker hours for the 
years. That the good angels will 
their help in all and every honest 
yours to evolve a purer and better - 
ism, no oné need for one moment qu. 
and as THE JOURNAL starts out on i 
sion of love and labor on its second qua. 
of a century under new and more pleasin 
form and dress, that it may receive thes’ 
taining influence it so richly deserves, i is 
honest wish of 

Yours frateriaily; 

W. W. CuRRIE} 


HAVERILL, Mass., May, 1890. 


„  MATTER* ` - 
By B. F. UNDERWOOD. 


The majority of the people think t. 
know a great deal about matter. 
name its.so-called properties and qualiti 
never doubting that they are descrit’ 
external substance as it exists per se, i 
of the different ways in which thei. 
sciousness is affected by a reality of 
ultimate nature they know nothing t 
imagine that outward things are 
mirrored by the senses, and tha 
exactly what they seem to be. 
that to us matter is a congeries vı d 
ties,—weight, resistance, extension, 
that these words imply and describ 
own conscious states, and the effects ù 


‘* sensation we- call sound? 
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itself, —and they are utterly 
orehend what you mean. 
the less true that mind and 
orm a ‘nthesis, and neither can 
sived wienout the other. We are 
1d to think of mind in terms of 
and matter in terms of mind. The 
s and softness (resistance) for ex- 
which we ascribe to matter are sen- 
, the substantial form in which we 
npelled to represent mind is neces- 
material. Every perception, every 
ensation, implies a sensitive organism and 
an external reality acting upon the organ- 
ism; in other words, two factors. without 
either of which sensation is inconceivable. 
This is What Aristotle meant when he de- 
scribed sensation as “the common act of 
the feeling and the felt.” Without the 
iving organism mf are sound, color, 
‘ragrance, hardness) softness, light and 
‘darkness, or any of hhe so-called second- 
ary, not to speak of the so-called primary 
vualities- of matter? Can there be sound 
thout an ear to collect and transmit the 
zial vibrations to the acoustic nerve 
ere. to use a materialistic terminology, 
‘can be assimilated and transformed by 
me mysterious’ process into sensation, or 
ere they can be so modified that the 
ion, in its subjective aspect, becomes 
Without an 
can there. be luminous effect’? 
There must be both vibrations of air and. 
‘ -eoutic nerve to have sound, undula- 
of ether and retinal sensibility to have 
emanations of particles: ‘and an olfac- 
„ nerve to have fragranee,‘and external 
sjects and nervous “sensibility to have 
ardness or softness.__\ Vibrations of the 
r; undulations of ether, emanations of 
may all exist in the absencéof a 
Ea Sut what are sound and. 


UI. ane end- hardness but 
zensations? And “of .the external factors 


mentioned, ‘what do we know, except in 
onnection with; the subjective factor. We 
eech not pursue these reflections far tp be- 
ome convinced of the truth of Tyndall's 


~ emark that matter is essentially trans- 


sendental in its nature.” . By psychologi- 
cal analysis, our conceptions of matter are 
reducible to sensation, the common act of 
he feeling and the felt,“ and this is what 
“enelon meant when he. said of matter, 
It is a je ne sais quoi, which melts varai 
ny hands as soon as I press it.” 
Let no one imagine that these facts give 
1y support. to the thepry that there is no 
jective reality, and that everything re- 
Ives’ itself into the various states of the 
nscjous subject. The doctrine of the rel- 
ativity. of knowledge, as Kant and Spencer 
have shown, leads logically to the conclu- 
sion, in accord with.the unjversal reason 
ud common sense of mankind, that theze | 
is something beyond consciousn¢ss that, 
in co-operation with the organism, pro- 
duces the sensations ‘of which we are con- 
‘cious. What is the externality ? 
n be affirmed of it? We turn to the 
reat philosopher Kant, and he tells us 
' hat knowledge of the object unmodified 
y the subject, can ng er be known, since 
, (bject and objéct cooperate in every act 
“ot cognition; and that ‘‘though the exist- 
ence of an external world is a necessary 
odstulate, its existence is only logically af- 
irmed.” As well might the bird when feel- 
ng-the resistance of the air, wish that it 
we vacuo, thinking that then it might 
ly wilh the greatest ensc.“ And Spencer 
The antithesis of subject and object, 
> be-transcended while conscious- 
s, renders. impossible all knowledge 
Ultimate Reality in which subject 
ct unite.” Mr Fiske declares that 
innot identify it with mind ‘‘sfnee 
ve know. as Mind is a series of phe- 
_ „vãal manifestations, nor with Matter 
‘since what we know as Matter, is a series 
* phenomal manifestation. Thus is Ma- 
‘lism included in the’same condemna- 
with Idealism.” What is the Ultimate 
dty that produces in us co-existent or 
lent states-of consciousness, that is pre- 
ed to us under the forms and appear- 
es of space, matter, force, time and mo- 
n? Who can tel”? 


The Index (Boston) January 8, 1885. 


ANSITION OF MRS. 0. J. ALBEE. 
By Mrs. ELIZABETE: LOYE WATSON. 


connection between the seen and the 

1 worlds is contin S: changes, 
mutations are the drdtr\of universal 
the flow of spiritual\intelligences 
ah to higher spheres id as steady 
rents of the sea. One 

~ family circles melt jnto invisi- 

„raw us irrisistibly fo the con- 
plation of the’central truths) of being. 
reeptibly we are prepared for the su- 


moment of a loved one’s transition. | 


What 


by one the |- 


The screen which separates the two states 
of being becomes diaphanous—the counte- 
nance of the dying reflects the glory-light of 
awaiting afigel hosts, and through our 
streaming tears we catch a glimpse of 
Heaven's joy! - 

On May 2nd Mrs. O. J. Albee, of Santa 
Clara, slipped from the sheath of suffering 
flesh, and was clothed anew in garments of 
immortality. At the height of her intellec- 
tual power and usefulness, the physical or- 
ganism gave way, and- after three years of 
suffering, (during which period she con- 
tinued, by sheer force of will, the oversight 
of large business interests), she left her 
lovely earth-home for a mansion not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens.” Mrs. 
Albee was an almost worshipped wife and 
daughtet, widely known as a successful 
business woman, active in all good work 
and a member of many charitable societies. 
Her life radiated goodness, and she will be 
greatly missed in this community. 
truths of Spiritualism were not made clear 
to her mind until the last weeks of her ill- 
ness, when she began to see the angel 
friends who came to administer strength 
and comfort. 
of the dawn, the psychic side of nature 
shone through the material environment, 
and a wordless revelation of eternal verities 
dispelled all doubts and fears. and sweet 
expectations soothed the pain of mortal 
partings. Her mother, Mrs. Bicknell, at 
the moment of her daughter's passing from 
the body, was herself almost transfigured 
by an influx of spiritaal power, under 
whieh she poured forth a-+prayer rof hope 


and resignatian; which will be long re- 


membered. On Sunday, May 4th, a large 
concourse of friends assembled at the 
Albee residence to pay a last tribute to the 
able woman and sympathize with her, be- 
‘eaved family. Earth. herself. seemed 
newly born that day, in her flowing robes 
of. fragrant grasses and fine embroideriesof 
flowers! The sky an uncloyded sapphire. 
and + sweet, pacific’ winds swept softly 
through wide-spreading trees that sheltered’ 
the so lately happy honte, while from a 
thousand feathered throats poured forth 
delicious music.. On such a day, amid such 
surroundings, it was not difficult tö believe 
the words of hopé; faith and bright -proph- 
ec spoken above the outward Sign of death. 
We felt the Heavens’ blessed overflow: 
Nature seemed indeed our provident mother, 
and God's tenderness was made palpable. 
A fine quartette sang three appropriate 
hymns, and the inspired services. conducted 
by the writer, closed with.the. following i im- 
promptu lines; — 3 : 


; The tide of life Fearre bright and strong 
Around our dear, old world · to-day. s 
And breaks in gentilé waves of song 
Above this fragile form of clay. 


And ‘God’ s love glows i in every beat 
of mighty Nature’s loyal heart, 
And bregthes its benedictions sweet; 
In haste to soothe grief's burning smart. 


The flow ers tender hands have brought, 
As friendship’s fragrant offering, 
In silence teach the sacted thought 
That life from death doth ever spring. 


And what the flowers teach is true: 
Death is the Spirit's glad New Year, 

And dear ones lost to mortal view 
Have passed into a higher sphere., 


As from the pearl-like eggs unfold” 
The win creatures of the air, 
| So from the human form, now cold, * 
Was birthed a being far more fair! 


And when from death’s mysterious trance 
She ’woke in joy, from suffering free, 
She learned that law, not idle chance, 
Had given her immortality. . 


And now a song of gratitude $ R 
: Is on her smiling angel lips, 
To God, the Universal Good— 
For death’s divine apocalypse. .. 


Rejoice with her, oh, loving N 
And let your lives so nöble be 

That when your earthly sorrow ends ' 

‘ youn meet her in eternity! 


There is no dark dividing line 

Between the earth and realms above; 
All are embraced in life divine, 

And Bound together by. God's love. ae 


And dent ones whom you sadły miss, 
Drawn by your longings, doubts and fears, 
Oft leave their brighter homes for this, 
To give you strength and dry your tears, 


Take courage, then, all ye w ho grieve, : 
~ And let your hearts be comforted; rei 
-Look up! Be brave, and oh, believe Si 
There are no lost, there are no dead: 


SUNNY BRAR Cal., May 6, 1890. 

Perhaps ‘twill be, our present thorns < 
Will yield sweet roses by-and-by 

To budand bloom and shed perfume __ 
Beneath some more_congenial sky. 


Perhaps our disappointments sore 7 
Have all for us appointed been, 
To shape our course, Which else were worse, 
Ky loving friends of ours unseen. 
—Bnian O'BRIAN. 


The 


Gradually, like the coming 


i Browning in a- marriage of immortality. 


.with-it what is substantial in her fame. 


of the world’s applause; she drained the 


J mere idleness to-review 


and when he died left his family almost 


Her high spirits were at an early age so- 


would rush from the house and drown hei 
self in the sea. 
Charlotte left the public school whet. 


WOMAN'S DEPARTMENT. 


I WILL BE WORTHY OF IT. 


I may not reach the heights I seek, 
My untried strength muy fail me; 
Or, half-way up the mountain peak, 
Fierce tempests may assail me; 
But though that place I never gain, 
Herein lies comfort for my pain— e 
T will be worthy of it. a 


sical education, however, was kept up sev- 
eral years, for she had a fine contralto 
voice, which her friends hoped would be 
turned to account. 

Even before she was thirteen she had 
witnessed her first theatrical performance. 
It was “Coriolanus,” with Macready in the 
title role. The child little thought that 
this distinguished actor was destined to 
give her the finishing lessons in her art. 
The effect the theater had upon her, be- 
sides stimulating her imagination, was to 
give her an idea of ‘reading. She sur- 
prised her teachers and classmates by her 
talent for reading which had been curbed 
by shyness; and her playfellows were 
wont to say of her, O, of course she can 
read; ‘she goes to the, theatre.’ The child, 
by the way, owed her first pleasures of 
the mimic world to a sailor uncle who on 
his visits to Boston patronized the play- 
houses. 

Her first appearance aS a novice was as 
Selim in the burlesque of ‘‘Bluebenrd.” It 


I may not triumph in success, 
Despite my earnest labor; 
I may not grasp results that bless 
The efforts of my neighbor. 
But though my goal I never see. 
This thought shall always dwell with me: 
I will be worthy of it. 
The golden glory of love's light 
May neer fall on my way; 
My Path may always lead through night, 
ike some deserted by-w: 
But though life’s dearest joy TS miss, 
There lies a nameless joy in this: 
I will be worthy of it. 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN. 


Upon the walls of the office of Mr. J. H. 
McVicker; the veteran theatrical manager 
of Chicago, may be found some curious re- 
minders of the past. Among these is a 
framed play-billeof the date Feb. 26. 1875, 
which announces the last two performances 
of Charlotte Cushman. Both entertainments 
closed with the popular comedy of ` Simp- 
son & Co. “How did you come to play 
with Miss @shman in ‘Simpson & Co. 
asked a Tribune reporter of Mr. McVicker. 

“It was at my request.“ was the reply, 
“that she appeared as Mrs. Simpson—a 
character which afforded a remarkable con- 
trast to Lady Macbeth and showed Miss 
Cushmanms great versatility. In consent- 
ing to assume the role she made it a condi- 
tion that I play: Mr. Simpson, I tried to 
beg off, but she insisted; so I played it 
then’ for the first time in my life. Sifcef. 
then Lhave appe nroa in the part with (ther. x 
actresses. ` 
A Americans are justly ‘proud of the life 
of Chablotte, Cushmah. continued’ Mr. Me- 
Vicker. “and no apology.is needed for a re- 
sume Which will keep her fame and her 
virtues fresh in the ‘minds of. “the coming 
generation, The great women who were 
her cdbntemporaries Haveeleft memoriils ‘i in. 
their works.. George Eliot's voice is still 
heard in the ‘choir invisible’ and George 
Sänd's sorrows still appeal to the world in 
the pages of her’ boeks..-Charlotte Bronte’s 
reputation is growing. . Mrs. Elizabeth 
‘Barrett: Browning is. doubly happy, her 
name: being linked with that. of Robert 


was the attic of her father’s house.’ Tra- 
dition does not preserve full partieulars of 
the entertainment. 


opera singer. Her first professional appear- 
auces . were at the Tremont Theatre. as 
Jountess Almaviva in The Marriage of. 
Figaro” and Lucy Bertram in Guy Man- : 
nering.“ 

A severe disappointment met her at the | 
outset of her career. While singing at 
New Orleans her voice, probably over- 
strained and affected by the charge of. 
climate. deserted: -her. “THe. upper notes 
were gone forever. In despair she sought 
adyice of Manager Caldwell.“ 
néver intended for an. opera singer, het olå 
her; go to acting.’ K 5 

She. did so and began with LadyeM: i 
beth. . She was fairly successful. 


of the Bowery in New York to offer her a` 
three-y@ars’ engagement. She was to re- 
ceive $25, a weck the first year, $35 the 
segond, and 845 the third. 
week ‘were subtracted from her salary to 
pay for her wardrobe. ’ 

Out of her first earnings she built a home. 
for her mother and other members of l. 
family,. But the Bowery burned. down; 
her engagement and her wardrobe went up 
in smoke, and she was deeply in debt. 

Although she had begun acting by play- 
ing Lady. Macbeth, she now saw the ne- 
cessity of beginning at the beginning. She 
signed a céntract to. play at the old Park 
Theatre for three. years as walking lady“ 
at $20 a week. Her opportunity came in 
1840 when Mrs. Chippendalé, who was 
billed to play .Meg-Merrilies, was taken ill. 
and the obesure walking lady” was called. 
on to fill the part. 

Miss Cus man went about . “er duty 
without. great expectations; indeed, she 
was-unaware of her powers until a moment 
before her.’ entrance. She stood at the 
wings waiting for her cue. and listening: to 
the conversation of two ¢ypsies who were 
decrying théfr mistress ds old. and feeble- 
minded, and unworthy of authority. 
weirdness, the passion—all the possibilitiés : 
of the part revealed themselves in a flash 

the ‘actress; and thrilled with the con- 
sciousness of. powér she made for the first 


But the generation that knew Charlotte 
Cushman is rapidly passing way. and 


The works of poet and. novelist will de- 
scend to posterity, put Charlotte Cushman 
‘will be a memory dnd a shadow. , $ : 


“Yet while she lived her greatness was bè- 
yond that of her sisters in ‘Other arts, They. 
had rivals, competitors, even superiors. 
She -had none. They tasted, but gingerly 


brimming goblet: As her glory was greater. 
than theirs, so too was her r suffering. Pov- 
erty was her nurse, and sleepless tgil-her 
companion. Lavish as ,were the laurels 
oe she won, her deserts were beyond them. 

and she honored her profession more than 
it could nonor her. The admiration which 
her countrymen expressed for. her genius 
was exceeded by the respect they -felt kor 
her worth. Such a life as her's it cannot be 


* 


be ever afterward famous: The audience 

was carried. away.. Spectators at this and: 
| subsequent performances described the 

shi as one that chilled them. The great⸗ 
est “figure was nota gypsy ora witch, but 

a Fury ora Fate. Wild locks of gray hair. 
streamed from a parchment-hucd and h: igs 

gard face: · a withered branch served her asa 

scepter, and on the head a turban of twisted 

rags wore the shadowy semblance of a, 
crown. 8 

Charlotte Cushman's Meg Merriljes was 
great from the beginning. Englund after- 
ward ratified the expression of America on 
the splendid achievement. 

But the actress was not yet the accom- 
plished artist. Her ability was! beyond 
question: but her powers were yet. ‘rude 
and uncultivated. She knew her defects 
-nd saw her opportunity to supply them 
when Macready visited this country early in 
the forties. : 

She supported him in his New York en- 
gagement: and shared the honors with him. 
She found herself recognized at last as at 
the head of her profession. But there was 
vet another world to conquer. She started 
for England. : 

It was the year 1844 when aie came 0 


Charlotte Cushman was descended from 
Puritan stock, being the eighth generation 
removed from Robert Cushman, preacher. 
who came over in the Fortune from Eng- 
land in 1600. She was born. in Richmond 
street, Boston. July 23, 1816. Curiously 
enough, the ‘city of her birth was, during 
the larger part of her career, indifferent: 
and even cold to her. When more than 
half a century, afterward she returned to 
Boston to die, she said, with sadness, 
“They never believed in me here as much 
as they did elsewhere.” But Boston's rec- 
ognitſom. though long deferred, came at. 
last, and anticipated He: uh. Her grave at 
Mount Auburn o- dak overluoks the city of. 
her love. A public school bears her name. 

Her father, Elkanah Cushman, was a 
merchant on Long Wharf. He was at one 
time-prosperous, but met with misfortuncs. . 


destitute.- In- her own words, Charlotte was 
“born a tomboy.” Her earliest recollection: 
is playing about the wharf with her brother. 


bered. Many a night.“ she wrote, +I 
have laid awake watching my mother England. Fame was slow to travel ir 


No one knew of her; abilit 
He invited her to join hi 


— 


walking the room, nigh distracted, she not 
knowing which way to turn; I fearing she 


those days. 
but Macready. 


e A — 


was not a pretentious effort, for the scene ` 


time the memorabſe entrance which was, tio 


she was only thirteen years old. Her mu- 


It was Charlotte's intention to become an T 


Vu. were 


lu 
good reports of her. induced the manager ; 


Five dollars a 


The 


~ 


— * 


oe 


~ 


“see my pain.” 


s, where he was acting; but she re- 
ma point of professional etiquette. 
uld not enter into competition with 
Ielen Faucit (now Lady Martin), 
en was supporting Macready, 
vas slow work waiting in poor quar- 
London. The actress and her maid 
ona mutton chop a day and counted 
vennies which they spent for bread. 
knew she had enemies; she vowed to 
juer them. 
orrest at this time visited England and 
lired a leading lady. He instructed his 
nager to ‘employ Miss Cushman. She 
sented, but on this condition: She must 
riven one night beforehand for her own 
ul. 
0 it. happened that Feb. 14. 1845, she 
de her London debut as Bianca in 
azio.“ When the great scene of the play 
> reached where Bianea supplicates her 
tl for mercy the passion of the actress 
„given full swing. and the audience was 
nsfixed. Miss Cushman said afterward 
at the climax where she falls a hud- 
l heap at the feet of her rival she lost 
woa Moment her own self-control. The 
udience also seemed to have lost self-con- 
‘ol, for it had risen and abandoned itself 
a tumult of applause. She had time to 
cover herself before the play could go on, 
In 1849 Miss Cushman returned to Amer- 
ea for a tour. She contemp ated retiring 
rom the stage many years be. we she did 
„ and made repeated starring tours of 
ingland and America. 
For several years before her final leave- 
taking of her countrymen Charlotte Cush- 
nan was afflicted with a mi dady of an 
agonizing nature. She bore‘it bravely. It 
vas ine this period that she wrote to a 
friend: “I get so dreadfully depressed and 
all things seem so hopeless I pray God. to 
take me quickly at any moment, so that I 
may not torture those L love by letting them 


* 


Feb. 18. 1876. 

Her power as an actress lay in 1 5 equi- 
“brium which was‘preserved in her between 
passion and intellectuality: for passion, like 
fire, has been called a good servant, but a 
merciless master. 

The suggestion of the heroic which one 
finds in her life comes lessfrom the subli- 
mated creations of her genius than the 
granite strength of character. she inherited 
from her Puritan ancestors. 

Poor, uneducated, struzgling i in early life, 
she was in years when repose “should” have 
come, attacked by a terrible disease. And 
‘through it all she worked, worked incess- 
antly, | and not so much for herself as for 
others, 

She publicly stated toward the end of 
her life that she had known purer and 
more self-sacrificing lives in women behind 
the foot-lights than in those who moved in 
private society. Of the truth of this state- 
ment her own career is the best illustration. 


The Equal Suffrage Association of Engle- 
wood, a suburb Chicago. held a two- 
days’ convention, the past week. It re- 
minded one of the old days, when the suff- 
rage societies were the only ones who dared 
to discuss the ballot for women. before the 
days of women's clubs, ete. As our Metho- 
dist friends would say, there was an out- 
pouring of the Spirit.“ The beautiful new 
Universalist church. presided over-by the 
broad and progressive woman, Rev. Florence 
Kallock, wascrowded to its utmost capacity 
the last session, over one thousand being 
present. Dr. Alice B. Stoclcham. President of 
the Association, Mrs. Harbert. President of 
the State Association, Miss Gougar. of In- 
diana, Mrs. Colby, editor of the Womar g 
Tribune, Mrs. Zeulda Wallace, Mrs. Laura 
Haviland, Mrs. Hasskett, Mrs. McKinney 
and many others addressed the meeting. 
Mrs. Stacy sang in her usual inspiring 
manner, and Mrs. Lida Hood Talbot gave 
some very fine recitations. The meeting will 
long be adelightful memory to those privi- 
leged to be present. Thereisnosuch solvent 
to this great question as edueation, and if 


every locality would form a suffrage club, 


women would soon have the ballot. 


` CENSUS OF HALLUCINATIONS. 


To Tu Eprrorn: May I ask for the 
publicity of your pages to aid me in pro- 
curing co-operation in -a scientific investi- 
gation for which [am responsible? I re- 
fer to the Census of Hallucinations. which 
was begun several years ago by the Soci- 
ety for Psychical Research.” and of which 
the International Congress of Experiment- 
al Psychology at Paris. last summer, as- 
sumed the future responsibility. naming a 
committee in each country to carry on, the 
Work 

Ther “object of the inquiry is twofold: 

tst, to “get a mass of facts about hallucina- 

SaS which may serve as a basis fora sgi 


`o 
‘ 


The end came t painlessly 
* 
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entific study of these phenomena; aud 2nd, 
to ascertain approximately the proportion 
of persons who have had such experiences. 
Until the average frequency of hallucina- 
tions in the community is known, it can 
never be decided whether the so-called tve- 
ridical” hallucinations (visions or other 
“warnings” of the death, etc., of people at 
a distance) which are so frequently report- 
ed, are accidental coincidences or some- 
thing more. 

Some 8,000 or more persons in England, 
France and the United States have already 
returned answers to the question which 
heads the census sheets, and which runs as 
follows: 

“Have you ever, when completely awake, 
had a vivid impression of seeing or being 
touched by a living being or inanimate ob- 
ject. or of hearing a voice: which impres- 
sion, so far as you could discover, was not 
due to any external physical cause?“ 

The “Congress” hopes that at its next 
meeting in England in 1592. as many as 
50.000 answers may have been collected. 
It is obvious that for the purely statistical 
inquiry. the answer Ne, is as important 
as the answer Nes.“ 

I have been appointed to superintend the 
Census in America. and I most earnestly 
bespeak the co-operation of any among 
your readers who may be actively interest- 
ed in the subject. «ht is cleur that very 
many volunteer canviassers will be needed 
to secure success. Hach census blank con- 
tains instructions to the collector and places 
for twenty-five names: ind special blanks 
for the “Yes” cases are furnished in addi- 
tion. I shall be most happy to supply 
these blanks to any one who will be good 
enough to make application for them to 

Yours truly, 
(Professor) WII. I. IVV JAMES. 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
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[All books noticed, under this l are for sale 
at. or enn be ordered through the offiee of THe RE- 
LIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL. | 


Tuer Prose” Dramas or HENRIK [BsEN 
With Biographical Introduction by Ed- 
mund Gosse. New York: John W. Lov- 
ell Co. 150 Worth St. Paper. pp.. 450. 
Price 50 cents. 

The frontispiece portrait of the Norwe- 
Linn dramatist whose plays have so recent- 
ly taken the attention of the American pub- 
lic. is that of a strongly individualized 
thinker and a spiritually-minded man. The 
four dramas in this volume are translated 
by William Archer. The opening one is 
“The Doll's House.” a woman's rights 
play, which was the first of his works te 
which the English speaking public’s atten- 
tion was directed through its translation 
by Frances Lord. The others are “The 
Pillars of Society.” which aims to show 
something of the pharisaism of modern so- 
ciety morality; “Ghosts.” a lesson in he- 
redity. and Rosmerholm.“ the leading pur- 
pose of which seems W be to dissipate 
the glamor often thrown over the underly- 
ing selfishness in the pursuit of high ideals. 
These ‘dramas are not altogether. pleasant 
reading nor will they be everywhere re- 


cognized as being true to facts, but they) 


are wonderfully natural in tone, strong in 
expression, and thought-stirring. They 
show a distinctively original mode of tres at- 

ment. They are intended not alone to be 


attractive in: performance but to serve as. 


awakeners of intellect and conscience; they 

uncover the underlying motives of surface 

morality and:the inward springsof human 

actions. + 
Ibsen’s women are by no means dolls“ 

such as his Nora“ was educated to be, but 
strong, Self-reliant characters, and inde- 
pendent thinkers, Few, ifany, male writ- 
ers have given us so true or so high a con- 
ception of womanhood as does Ibsen. 

The one great lack in these works is that 
while they exhibit strongly the mistakes to 
which human nature is liable, the author 
fails to point the way to any real remedy 
for our social evils. 

A STRIKE OF MILLIONAIRES AGAINST MIN- 
BRS; or the Story of Spring Valley. An 
Open Letter to the Millionaires. By 
Henry D. Lloyd. Chicago: Be Ilford- 
Clarke Co. 1890. pp. 264. 

According to Mr. Lloyd four, corpora- 
tions—the “Chie: ago and North-Western 
Railroad, the Spring Valley Coal Company, 
the Spring Valley Town’ Site Company. 
and the Northwest Fuel Company of St. 
Paul, are the four legal dummies or ficti- 
tious persons“ that created Spring Valley: 
behind these are the real persons masked, 
the stockholders, who have received each 
his share ‘of the profits, and who must 
bear each his share of the responsibility 
for the violation of pledges to poor miners, 


‘agents for your benefit.” 


4 


and for the~wretchedness, squalor, disease 
and death which have resulted from the 
treatment of the employes of the Spring 
Valley coal mines. These stockholders are 
the millionaires, ‘‘accessories before and 
after the fact, who are addressed in this 
volume, which narrates the story of Spring 
Valley, a town on the Illinois river below 
La Salle and Peru. and around the bend, 
out of sight... . once called the Magic City,’ 
more likely to be known henceforth as the 
‘Tragic City,’ and to share with Starved 
Rock the romantic interest of this un- 
happy valley.” 

Mr. Lloyd has made the conduct of those 
whom he arraighs—their conduct us capi- 
talists and corporations—the subject of 
careful investigation. He is thoroughly 
acquainted with their doings. Terrible as 
is his arraignment, he frankly avers that 
he beleives the case of Spring Valley fairly 
represents the relation between miners and 
mine-owners throughout the country. This 
he justly regards as the worst feature of 
all. If Spring Valley were an exception it 
might be dismissed as a mere aberration 
of the commercigl conscience” of some 
particularly depraved locality; but after 
acquainting himself with the ofticial re- 
ports of legislatures, and congressional re- 
ports of committees on various strikes, Mr. 
Lloyd is satisfied that Spring Valley is 
»but one pustule of a disease spread 
through the whole body.“ Only a change 
of names and a few details are needed to 
make it identical with the story of Braid- 
wood, Ill., where babies and women wither 
away to be transmigrated into the divi- 
dends of a millionaire coal-miner of Beacon 
street. Boston“ with the story of Punx- 
sutawney. where starving foreigners have 
eaten up all the dogs in the couptry to keep 
themselves loyally alive, to dig coal again 
when their masters re-open the coal ken- 
nels,” with the story of Brazil, Ind., 
here the Brazil. Block Coal Company 
locked out their thousands of miners last 
year until their wives and children- grew 
transparent enough to be glasses through 
which the miners could read, though 
darkly. the terms of surrender which they 


C. had to accept.“ with the story of the Hock- 


ing Valley. where Pinkerton gunpowder 
was burned to give the light by which 
Labor could read ‘the free contract’ its 
brother capital wanted it to sign. or the 
story of the Reading Collieries, where, as 
the congressional committee of 1887-1888 
reported, 'the employers provoked the 
miners: to. riot, and then shot the rioters 
‘legally.” Indeed our author tells the mill- 
ionaires that the story of Spring Valle 
“needs not many ehanges to be a picture 
of what all American industry will be- 
come jf the power of our Bourbons of 
business, such as you have shown your- 
selves to be at Spring Valley, develops at 
its present rate up to the end of the nine- 
teenth century.’ 

Mr. Lloyd admits that Spring Valley and 
its miseries and wrongs were, at the begin- 
ning, but the conception and achievement 
of one or two of the leading owners of rail- 
road and other companies, who did. the 
planning, secured the approval of the 
board of directors, and the active influence 
of the railroads through whom, by special 
freights, the business of competitors was 
stolen. coal land was bought, and .the 
scheme was invented, by which fortunes 
were ta be made from the workingmen's 
necessities and the misuse of the powers of 
the common carrier. But none of the di- 
rectors, none of the stockholders, who re- 
ceived the profits of the scheme, protested 
against it; on the corftrary,all accepted un- 
protestingly their ‘‘share of the guilt and 
—gilt;” and.“ Mr. Lloyd adds—address- 
ing himself to millionaires—“ if you have 
had any other anxiety than that the mil- 
lionaires should succeed in their strike 
against the miners, so that you might have 
more ‘gilt, you have never let. the public 
become aware of it. Not one of you, so far 
as known, sent a word of sympathy, or a 
mouthful of food to the thousands who 
were being ground to powder by your 
The names of 
the stockholders of our public corporations, 
it should be noted. are kept secret, and who 
the accessories of the original willing sin- 
ners are cannot usually be learned. 

Mr. Lloyd gives a mass of facts and fig- 
ures-which prove. on the part of corpora- 
tions employing men at Spring Valley, an 


amount of greed and heartlessness Which. 


seems incredible in an enlightened country. 


The author of the work is a philanthro- 


pist. evidently urged to the investigation of 
this subject and to the expression of his 
thought by interest in the condition of 
workingmen, and indignation at the treat- 


ment the miners of Spriug Valley and other į i 


places have received from their employers. | 3 
f all Dircasea. 
| Big rity Book, Sold "Ey all Drosuiats an pimps by T 


Mr. Lloyd is x literary artist as well as a 
man of deep feelihg, and he combines felic- 


‘ity of diction with fervus au 
expression, and writes with 
and power. 

The book should be read by au i : 
interested in the lab. | wuon—th - 
tical issue of the hour. It certainly 
industry in the coliection of the fac 25 
data from which the conclusions are . \ 
and a disposition to deal justly: and ` i 
with the subject. š 


Dinna FoRET. By John $ 
ter. No 60 of Lovell’s Internat; onal Se: 
ries. Paper, pp. 214. Price 30 cents. 

A pretty love story of a soldier laddie 
and his bride; told in the inimitably charm- 
ing style of the lady who writes under the 
above mentioned nom de piume.. : wet 


EARL STIMson. By Phebe Coiiesing Bot 
lard. New York: American News, Co, 
Paper. pp., 380. . 
Apparently the’ first venture of a new 

writer who follows a little too glosely upon 

old models of story telling. Although there 
is a little too much mannerim in the style 
the morals and manners of the heroes a an 
heroines are beyond question. 


A Gmr zor THE PEOPLE. By L. T. Meade. 
No. 52 of Lovell's International Series. 
New Vork: F. F. Lovell & Co. Paper. 
pp. 222., Price, 30 cents. : 
This is a story of English- life, portraying 
the strength of character.and comparative- - 
ly high ideals which are often found among 
those compelled to live amid poverty, With 
mean associates and in syparently nore 
conditions. k ko = 


A Macnetic Man AND Ormar SIDRI i 
By Edward S. Vandile. No. 6. 4 
. Author's Series. New York: F. 
& Co. Paper pp., 311.+ Price! 
The ‘Other Stories” ‘in this vob 
“A Tangle of Hearts;” ‘Chemiecat 
voyance;” An Emperor’s Decree; 
The. Jingling of the Guinea.“ A $ 
bright, clever novellettes, well told, and 
readable. touching on the fads and philos- 
aphies of th present day. 
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“It Disagrees with Me.” 
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good digesti 8 bowels. 


Don’t Fear Now. 
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lost their dread, Our Popers oned 
doses of the Pills, an 
3 of quinine, divided in three doses dur- 
the day. The chill never returns.” 
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Edward Burton. By Henry Wood. Price, 
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f Millionaires Against Miners; 
Story of Spring Valley. By H. D. 


Chica; ..cord-Clarke & Co. 


are's Serial Story. 
New York: 
cover. Price, 50 cents. 


By Edward P. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


om Lee & Shepard, Boston; A. C. Me- 


g & Co., Chicago, the following: 


a: Primer of Darwinism and Organic 


Evolution. 
Price, $1.25. 


a, 25. 


By J. Y. and Fanny D. Ber- 


„Marion Graham. By Meta Lander. Price, 


. - ` 


From F. F. Lovell & Company, New 


L York, the following: 


“In the Valley of Havilah. By Frederick 


each, 50 cents. 


‘Live Questions: 
Machinery and its Victims. 
altgeld. Chicago: Donohue & 
berry. 


Thickstun Clark; The Talking Image of 
By Franz Hartmann, M. D. Price, 


Including our Penal 
By John P. 
Henne- 


Spiritualism and Spirit Phenomena in 


Geo. 


S. Pidgeon. 


_ Not all new things come from the effete 


East. 


The Bannack and Crow Indians 


and other tribes in the northern Rockies 
are laboring with an extraordinary delu- 


sien that Christ has come to earth and 


is 


now in the Big Horn Mountains, some- 


where between Fort Custer and Fort Wa- 


shakie, Wyoming Territory 


General 


James S. Brisbin. U. S. A., commanding 
in Montana, has in the New York Ledger 
of May 17 an interesting letter concerning 
the hallucination and giving full and inter- 


esting details about it. 
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Philosophical Dictionary of Voltaire. Fifth 
American Edition, 876 octavo pages, two 
steel plates. Largest and most correct 
edition in the English language. Contains 
more matter than the London Edition 


which sells for $10......2-..-......022e20ee0 5.00 
Persons and Events. A. J. Davis e z.e. 1.50 
Penetralia. A. J. Davis 1.75 
Poems from the Inner Life. Lizzie Doten. - 

81.00. 10. Gili... 1.50 


Philosophy of Creation: Thomas Paine, 

through Horace Wood; medium 
Poems or Progress. Lizzie Doten. 1 
Gl. ces eels esk 
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Parturition withaue. Pain. M. L. Holbrook, 
Physical Man, his Origin and Antiquity. 
Hudson Tuttle 
Pioneers of the Spiritual Reformation. Mary 
Howitt Watts 
Poems and Rhythmleal Expressions. Dr. D. 
Ambrose DaviiiiiLꝝa.ss 
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Pronouncing Hand-book. Invaluabletoall.. 
Philosophy of Special . A. J 

Davos esate sess eee 
Progress from Poverty. Gites B. Stebbins.. 
Planetary Evolution.. ł 
Record of a Ministering “Angel. 

J. Clark 
Report of the Seybert Commissioners asiaan 
Review of the Report of the Seybert Co 

missioners. A. B. Richmond............... 
Religion. E. D. Babbitt...................4.- 
Religion of Spiritualism. Rev. S. Watson.. 
Reni T Life in Spirit-Land. Mrs. Maria M. 

ing 
Radical Rhymes. Wm. Denton. 
Radical Discourses. ` Wm. Denton 
Spirit Workers in the Home Circle. Morell 

TREODOID 50 os cicesecs vecsscccsavessicsecees 
Scientific Religion. ‘Lawrence Oliphant.. 
Statuvojence; or, Artificial Somnambulism. 


Soul and Body. W:T. 
Studies of the Gntivine Fields of Poychie 


Science. H. Tutt lee ꝗ ĩ è 
Spirit Invocations. Allen Putnam s 
Sukya Buddha, his Life and Teachings. E. 

D. Rott * 8 
Sojourner Truth's Narrative and Life 
Self-Instructor in Phrenology . 


Spirit-life of Theo. Parker. Miss Ramsdeli 
Soul of Things. Vora and Wm. Denton 
— chs PON 2 
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Spiritual Manifestations. Chas. Beecher.. 
SY NCEMMAD. 6 dive celine de dese eee r ae EErEE 
System of Nature; pr, Laws of the Moral 
and Physical World. Baron D’Holbach... 
Sexual Physiology. R. T. TrallCCCWuWæuœGᷣᷣ 
Strange Visitors—dictated through a clair- 
NOF unt a BSis ETTET 
Spirit Teachings. “M. A. (Oxon.) 
Startling Facts in Modern Spiritualism. N. 
B. Wolfe: M. D 
Spiritual Haroʒdʒdʒd . ees Beene een . 
5 Evolutlon . ee ee 
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The Modern Bethesda. 
The Hollow Globew D in ͤ 
The Völces : same eeee. 
The Gods and Other Lectures. R. G. Inger- 


eee eee eee ee ee ee ry 


10115 C 
The Gospel of Nut ure ͥ ) 


The Past and Future of Our Planet. Wm. 
enten es proensa ee isean 

Threading My Way. Robert Dale Owen.. 

Theosophy. Henry S. Olcott 

The Discovered Country wise nes 


The Way, The Truth and The Life. J. oe 


BEN. x tee ees 
Talk to my Patients. Mrs. C. B. Gleason.. 
The scientific Basis of Spiritualism, by 2555 

Anrgelt kk sears re 
The Melodies of Life. Board..........cceee š 
To-morrow of Deat³ n.. cece 
The Temple; or, Diseases of the Brain and. 

Nerves. A. J. Dav ils. ` 


Lhe Origin of All Things. L. M. Arnold. 
The Inner Life; or, Spirit Mysteries Ex- 
plained. A. J. Davis 
The History of the Conflict "Between Re- 
ligion and Science. J. W. Draper. e aai 
True Splritualism. . .. . . . . . · . . . . 
The World s Sixteen Crucitied Saviors. K. 
Grune 
The eee in the Life of a Seer. A. J. 


Davis. serrar Sale j ee na 
The Spirit's Book. Allan: Kardec............ 
Transcendental Physies. Prof. Zollner 


Theological and Miscellaneous Writings of 
Thos. Paine 
Treatise.on the Intellectual. Moral and Social 
Man. a valuable work. H. Powell..... ... 
Tale of a Physician. A. J. Davis. 
The Spirit-Worl E. Crowell .. 
The Philosophy of Existence. E. G. Kelley. 
Unwelcome Child. H.C. Wright 
Unanswerable Logic. Thos. Gales Forster.. 
Vital Magnetic Cure. 
Vestiges Of Creation. 
volney's Ruins; or, Meditatiqns on the 

Revolution of Empires. New Edition.... 
Volney’s.New Researches 
Views of our Heavenly Home. A.J. Davis., 
What Was He? W. Denton 
Whiting, A. B. Biography ff.. 
Witchcraft Explained by Modern Spiritual - 
ism. Allen Putnam ee 
What is the Bible? J. T. Sunderland. 
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Age of Reason. Thos. Paine 2 
Astronomy and Worship of the Anelent . 
va C 


An Eye. Opener, Zepa 
Antiquity and Duration of the World. G. H. 
Toulmin.n ee wlenenangiovesd 
American Communit les 
A Physician 8 Sermon to Young Men. Br. 
PACs :::: 


A Presentation of the Doctrine of the Un- 


knowable with a New Synthesis. D. Eccles 
American Protectiontst. Giles B. Stebbins. 


yond 

Bible Criticism, by L. B. Fiela EIEE T 
Biographical Sketches, No. 1 
Blasphemy. T. R. Haz are 
Be Thyself. Wm. Denton 2 
Biblical Chronology. M. B. Craven 
Christianity no Finality, or Spiritualism Sus 
perlor to Christianity., Wm. Denton 
Civil and Religious Persecution in the State 
of New York. T. R. Hazard. 
Career of Religious Ideas. Hudson Tuttle.. 
Child's Guide to Spirituals 7 
Childhood of the WO Professor Clodd... 
Common Sense. Thos. Haine (Political). 
Contrasts in Spirit Life and Recent Experi- 
ences of Samuel Bowles. Written through 

the hand of Carrie E. S. Twing............. 
Common Sense Thoughts on the Bible. Wm. 


Cress and Steeple. Hudson Tuttle.......... 
“Death and the After Life. A. J. Davis...... 


Devil ahd His Maker 
Danger Signals. Mary F. Davis 
Deuth in the Light of the Harmonial Phi- 
losophy. Mary F. Davis. 
. of Spiritualism. Wallace: 1 . 
etd agen its Treatment 
Deluge. Wm. Denton eee 
Diakka. A. J. Davis . 
Experience of Samuel Bowles in Spirit-Life, 
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Denton. 


Inakklismm FFC 8 


through the Mediumship of Carrie E. 8. . 
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e Edmonds in Spirit 
Life, given’ through Mrs. (Tappan) Rich 
Mond 

Errors of the. Bibie, Demonstrated by th 
Truths of Nature. Henry C. Wright...... 

Empire of the Mother over the Characte 
and Destiny of Race. H.C. Wright....... 

Free Thoughts Concerning Religion, or Na- 
ture vs. Theology. A. J. Davis e s 

Four Essays Concerning Spiritism. Dr. H. 
TledomaũK᷑ n ³ r ⁵ ⁵ ⁰ʒjʒjj?5⸗ku kd¾ seaee 

Garrison in Heaven, a Dream. Prof. Denton 

ous on Immortal Roads. Amarella 

tim oes cd es ese see saleSien 

God the Father and Man the Image of God. 
Maria M. King 

Genesis and Ethics of Conjugal Love. A.J. 

MRI a 

How to Magnetize. James V. Wilson e 

Haunted School House q ͥ 

Heaven Revised. Mrs. E. B. Duffey......... 

Ifa Man Die: Shali He Live Again? Prof. A. 
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75 08 Is Spiritualism True? 

1.25 06] If, Then, and When—poem. W. S. Barlow. 
1.25 10 Irreconcilahle Records, or Conese and Geo- 
; logy. Wm. Denton 2 
1.50 10 Influence of Christianity on Civilization. 
2.50 16 B. F. Underwood .....s..esecsseseos 
Is the Bible Divine? S. J. Finney.. 
1.50 00 | Ingersoll's Interviews on Talmage.. à 1. 
103 10 Is „ The Argument Pro and 
A U Co. 1 
Is it the Despair of Science? W. D. Gunning 
1.25 08 Intimations of Immortality. Geo. A. Fuller 
1.00 00 Illuminated Buddhism............. e 
Brahmanism.. sai ' 
1.00 08] John Wesley and Modern Spiritualism.. arees? 
1:0 w Jerus and the Prophets, against Paul. Al- 10 
40 Ud | Saag „„ 
60 06 | Jehovah Unveiled; or, The Character of the 
1.50 10 Jewish Deity Delineated e 35 
1.50 10] Life of- Wm. Denton. J. H. Powell 25 
1.50 10 Looking Backward. Edward Bellamy....... 50 
1.50 00} Light on the Pat q 25 
1.00 05 Lifes it is in the World Beyond. E 
Later Papers, a Supplement to -Experiences 
2.00 12] of Samuel BOow les. 10 
2.00 00| More Forget-Me-Nots. trom God's Garden. ; 
F. J. Theobaded 40 
1.50 00] Mediumship, a Chapter. of Experience: 
2.50 15 Maria M. Kinn. . 10 
Mediumship, ite Laws and Conditions, with 
2.25 00 brief Instructions for the Formation of 
2.00 14 Spirit Circles. J. H. Powell. 25 ( 
1.00 00 ] Moravia, Eleven Days at. T. R. Hazard... 10 
Mesmerism, Spiritualism, Witchcraft and 
3.00 15 Miracle. Allen Putnam 15 
2.00 00 Man's True Saviors. Wm. Denton 10 
1.50 10] Ministry of Angels Realized. A. E. Newton 15 ub 
1.00 10} Mind, Thought and Cerebration. A. Wilder. 10 00 
í Mental Evolution 15 00 
1.25 08 Nora Ray, the Child Medium.. 50 00 
Natty, a Spirit. A, Putnam 25 00 
1.25 08 Old Theology Turned Upside Dow: . 
1.00 10 IRYIoÿnõrrr „ 1.00 05 
À Orthodoxy False, Biqee Spiritualism ts True. 
1.50 10 Wm. Denton 10 01 
1.50 10 Orthodox Hash with Change of Diet. W. S. 
2.00 10 Barlow 10 00 
1.00 00 Origin of Life Prof. M. Faraday, through 
a medium.. 10 02 
2.00 10 Paychometr rs 
1.50 08 OTE ids when ² 00 10 00 
Pre- Natal Culture. A. E. Newton 25 02 
1.50 10 Philosophic Ideas; or, The Spiritual Aspect 

50 00 Nature Presents to J. Wilmhurst..... . 35 0 

1.75 08 | Pentateuch, Abstract of Colenso............. 25 OL 
Philosophy. of Creation. Thomas Paine. 

1.50 10 |- Through Horace woos, Medium 25 00 
2.00 00| Psychography. A. (Gxon Sa e 2 50 00 
Philosophy of Special Providences. A. J. 

1.50 10 Davis 1 30 0. 
ae Progress from Poverty. Giles ö. Stebbins... 25 00 
1.75 10} Planetary Evolution..... ö 50 00 
25 00} Rules and Advice for Circe 8. J. Young... 20 00 

Religion of Spirituallism. E. Growell........ 10 60 
1.50 10 Rules for Circles; - ‘Hints to Investigators... 10 00 

Spiritualism and Insanity. E. Crowell....... G 00 
1.50 10] Soul Affinity. A. B. Chiid . . 20 02 
1:50 3 Sermon from Sh ikespeare’ s Text. Wm. Den- iooi 

75 00 tOn.......s.oesesoseosesseo CF 

Sabbath Question. A. E Giles ere - .10 00 
1.00 10 Sunday not the Sabbath. 3333 25 02 

Spiritualism. Discussion of J. C. Fish und T. 
1.50 10 H. Dun nnnnnnmgmnmzzzzzz 40 00 
1.00 10 Self- Instructor in Phrenology PTEE ees ee 50 04 
1.00 00 Spiritualism and Diabollsm. Maris. M. King 25 00 - 
5.00 25 Spiritualism vs. the Bible.. Prof. J. W. Cad-— 

50 06 WSI „„ „„ 1 „„ „„ 6 — 15 02 
1.50 00 Signs of the Times. Elliott Coues. e 15 00 
1.00 10 Spiritualpm at the Church Congress 10 00 
1.25 08 | Stories fr our Childree. Hodson 204 Emha z 

Tuttles „ 25 00 

75 06 | Sidereal Esolutioů n ý e 75 0 
1.50 10 Treatise on the Horse..... a sesvees ——— 2 25 “00 

75 05 (German)) 25 0 
1.25 10 Tipping his Tables . 25 02 
1.50 10] The Vestal. Mrs. M. J. Wilcoxson.. 10 00 
: - | The Soul. Alexander Wilder, M. D. . 15 00 
1.00 10 The Absence of Design in Nature. ‘Prof. H. 

1.00 10 D. Garrison 10 00 
The War in Heaven. D. . 10 00 
The Development of the Spirit after Trans- — * 

Ato. f. M. Faraday, ‘through a me- at 
Thoughts from the Bpirit World. thd : 
a} Smlimm s „„ „ 20 00 
S | The Hygienic Cook Book. M. M. Jones 30 03 
S | The Relation of the Spiritual tothe rial 
. Universe, by the dictation of th e Prof. id. fae 
Ka M. Faraday. - 15 a 
03 | Tobacco andi its Effects. . H. Gibbon 20 C. 
The God Proposed.. Wm. Denton... 10 0 
02 Three Plans of Salvation 10 02 
The Better Way; an Appeal to Men in Be- ; 
03| half of Human Culture. A. E. Newton.. 25 00 
Ot Tho Interpreter and ‘Translator. James 
nr sgs.;.l. ðᷣ ͤ 75 
02 |- The Process of Mentai Action; or, How we . 
60 Think: Prof. M. Faraday, through a me- 15 02 
00 ger r Siep of ‘Theocratic Despotisin.. Hud- A: 

2 i BON Tuttl q q .. 05.00 

10 00 Unwelcome Child. H. C. Wright. S 35 08 ` 

25 000 | Vital Force. How Wasted and How Fre-. 

50 00] served. E. P. Miller, M. oo 50 00 
, 10 02 | Views of Our Heavenly Home. A. J. Davis. 50 03 

10 00| What was He? Wm. Denton „ 100 5 

10 00] Worlds within Worlds Wonderful Discov- : 

10 02 eries in Astronomy. W. B. Fahnestock..... 50 00 

10 02 | Who are Christians? Wm. Denton 10 01 

What is Right? nwm. Denton... 10 011 
01 | Watseka Wondeerrrr 15. 00 
. woa Must We Do to Be Saved? R. G. inger- , 

10 0 Soll 25 00 

eee 90 Wot an. A Lecture ree D. Hulburt..... 20 00. 

40 02 i _ CEE PEN 
15 02 i , GAMES.” 

00 Avilude, or Game of Birds . . 50 00 
: Snaps, an Interesting Game of Cards, for i 

10 J. Children ...........20c.ccceeccasscceecceee ces 85 00 

P 8 Totem. Game for Children Secon ꝗ＋＋6＋—＋7Q . 25 OO 

10 00 

15 05 MIND, THOUGHT AND CEREBRATION. 

15 00 aN Noe A 

He w BY ALEXANDER WILDER. 

10 1 — 

25 00 

Pamphlet form. price 10 cents. 
p For sale, wholesale and zotal, by INO. C. RINV 

25 O Ch icago. 


AY FLOWERS. 
ULIA GREY BURNETT. 
ug in the Spring, 
re had aroused from sleep 
s the love-birds sing 
ins, and their trystings keep. 
re decked in rich attire’ 
were fair, the meadows green, 
ond, the mountains higher 
y dressed to hail their queen. 


ere seemed full of life 
delight at Spring’s return; 
envy, discord, strife, < 

d or leaf-bud flower or fern. 

ere so inviting fair. 

‘such a lovely day, 

to work and care, ` 

ed to their shades away. 


e Quaker-ladies grew, 
alf-hiding from the light; 
> find the violet blue, 
ower with its eye so bright. 
tsin green and gold, 
‘and smiling at the sun, 
new a tale untold 
al since the World begun. 


s slope the sunlight streams 
1 leaves of green, and branches gray: 
ad where love's fond dreams 
assed the happy hours away. 
« Would have listened long 
T have heard ench word they said,— 
s bright, and young and strong, 
edently his cause he plead. 


ould guess the theme, 

lushes pink Were on her cheek, 

er eyes the lovelight beam 
zlosed the Spirit pure and meek: 
cious they of strangers near, - 
nything to mar their bliss; 
hisperings I could not hear 

ah! I'm sure that was a kiss! 


his was love's Spring holiday, 
1 time sped by on winged hours; 
1I, passing, grave or gay, 
noticed less these bright May flowers? 
i dainty, fairy Queen, i 
ne of wildwood flowers the King: 
m on their carpet green, 
brook and birds their songs.to sing. 
GTon, D. C. ö 


‘ IMMORTALITY. 


HE EpIToR: Mrs. Gestefeld takes 
2xt for her article in. THE JOURNAL 
17th: If a man die, shall he live 
and says: The most difficult 
produce to-day is evidence of man’s 
lity.“ 
ae ask a few questions bearing upon 
blem of man's immortality—after 
. ntjohing the fact, that the tendency 
t persons discussing this problem, 
be to regard man not as a unitary 
jut as being constituted of two or 


1 


dependent parts that have separate. 


yns—instead of regarding him as a 

y phenomenal expression, the condi- 
f which change so as to place him in 
1ious relations with the phenomenal 
‘hereon he may for the time being 

3 his activity. í : 

fs not a man some-thing? g 

Jan some-thing come from no-thing? 
“hen did not this something that 
ites man always exist in some form? 
s not the samè true of all things? 


s not self-existence the everlasting. 


in of Being per.se from which all 
flow? in which all things have their 


Can there be unfolded or developed 
a thing, that which does not have a 
tial and inherent existence within it? 
As man has been unfolded and de- 
zed into an objective existence, does it 
ollow that manisa potential quality of 
-Xistence? and therefore his phenomen- 
‘pression but the objective presentation 
unfoldment of his self-existent quali- 


Can that which is self-existent cease 


‘st? ; ` 
Is not continuous existence immor- 
` JOHN FRANKLIN CLARK. 
— ee F . 


-THE MYSTIC HOPE. 
this mystic, wondrous hope in me, 


„ When no star from out the darkness born ~ 


:s promise of the coming of the morn; ` -+ 
life. seems a pathless mystery 
‘hich tear-blinded eyes no way can see} 
ess comes, and life grows most forlorn, 
to laugh the last dread threat to scorn, 
“ries, Death is not, shall not be? 
self! Tell me,’O Death, 
Wst the earth; ‘if dust to dust” 
and of love and hope and strife, 
nd is blown this living breath 
If to whispers of strong trust 


„if 'tis a He—of life? 
—M. J. SAVAGE. 
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— 


Hines 


Said Sarah to Mary: 


“ Pray, tell me, dear cousin, what can be the matter? 


Sure, a few months ago you were fairer and fatte 


r. 
l 


Now your cheeks, once 80 rosy, are sunken and gallow, ? 
Your thin, trembling hands are as hueless as tallow; - ; 2 
Four nerves are unstrung, your temper is shaken, 88 ` 
And you act and appear ike a woman forsaken.” * 


Said Mary to Sarah: 


Jour comments seem rough, but the facts are still rougher, 


For nobody knows how'acutely I 


suter. 


I am sick unto death and well nigh desperation, 
With female disorders and nervous prostration, 


I've doctored and dosed till m; 


3 And life hardly seems worth the trouble of. breat 1g.” 


Said Sarah to Mary: 


stomach is seethin 


Are certainly cured by Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip on. 


Mary heeded this good advice, bought a 
supply of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion and it wrought a perfect cure. The 
history of her marvelous restoration to 
health is similar to that of thousands. 

Dr. Pierce's Favorite Prescription is the 


world-famed remedy for all those chronic 


weaknesses and distressing . so 
common to American women. It is a most 
potent, invigorating, -restorative tonic, or 

th giver, imparting tone and vigor 


to the whole system. As a soothing nervine 
it it is unequaled.:. See a oe 
on bottle-wrapper and fai y ed out 
for many years. ; : 
A Book of 160 pages, treating of Woman 
and Her Diseases,:and their Self-cure, sent 
in plain sealed envelope, to any address, on 
foraiph of ten cents, in ; 
Address, WORLD’S DisPENsARY MEDICAL 
oe No. 663 Main Street, o, 


PAIN 


1 C 


“PILLS: 
r GUINEAS 


For Weak Stomach—Impaired gestion —Diso | 
80 . , 
PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOX. . 


SICK HEADACHE, 
Bilious Headache, Dizziness, Constipation, Indigese 


tion, Bilous Attacks, and all derangements of the stomach and 
bowels, are promptly relieved and permanently cured by the use of 


DR. PIERCE’S PELLETS: 


Purely Vegetable and Perfectly Harmless. . 3 


Asa GIVER Pr., Unequaled 


ONE PELLET A DOSE! "HEET HIE" 


Digestion —Disordered Liver, 


Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 


B. F. ALLEN & CO., Sole 


Agents 


FOR UNITED STATES, 365 & 367 CANAL Sr., NEW YORK, 
Who (if your druggist does not keep them) will. mail Beecham's 
Pills on receipt of price—dut inguire first. (Please mention this paper.) 


, Our High Grade List and 
Bargain Book sent to any ad» 
dress on receipt of a 2-c stamp. 


LORD & THOMAS, - 

Be NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 

45 RANDOLPH STREET, 
CHICAGQ. . 
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. A Good Working Genera; 
WANT E Agent in each county to can- 
vases and secure agents on a 


new and beautiful :! Th 75 
Hic Aroace to CHILD'S LIFE OF CHRIST 

agents who mean business and are willing to work. 
It will pay you tq drop other books and investigate 
this. Address IMPERIAL PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY, 130 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


ment, 
and an infallible Bible? 


OBTAIN MUOH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY -OP THIS MA 


aor 


artie By 


from CHICAGO, . 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS. 
of Sleepers, Free Reclining 


cinnati and other Southern points. 8 


pin ' 


E. ST. JOHN, 
Gen’l Manager. 


Gen’) Tkt. & Pass. Aut. 
i j ILL. : 
To Those who:**Do Not Care for 
i a Religious Paper.” ẹ 


if you knew of one that does not advo- 
cate the doctrines of everlasting punish- 
vicarioys atonement, ‘miracles 


One that does stand for common sense 
in religion, truth for authority”, be- 
lgeves that religion should be friendly to 
icience, and advocates a religious fel- 


_dowship that will welcome all of every 


belief who are willing to work for truth, 
righteousness and love in the world?— . 
One that does not fill its space with 
learned or ignorant discussions of scrip- 


ture texts, but does give every week 32 


columns of fresh and rational reading, 
including a sermon on some living topic, 
editorials and contributions on current 
events; and news ofthe progress of lib- 


JOHN SZBASTIAN,— ö 


ge 


Would if make any difference to von 


eral religious thought? If you think you. - 


might care for such a paper, send ten 
cents in stamps for ten weeks. 


i JENKIN LLOYD JONES, _ 
- SENIOR EDITOR. 
CELIA PARKER WOOLEY, 
ASSISTANT EDITOR. 


Seventeen editorial contributors, from five 
_ different religious organizations. » 
CHARLES H. KEER & Co., Publishers, 
@ 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


happiness, the welfare and thé life ot her children, 
sh a copy ot our nd good 
book, MATERNITY, by P. B. SAUR, . 


ate the Fact that i 
' f N T eases and 
R far the most com teto and 
m 
BABY = 5 


reliable book of 
published. It is written by a 
needs the most 
intelligent cance? 


ell-known la eician, 
bed knows M 1 of 


postpaid 
of $2.00. Money refunded if not satisfactory. Intel- 
to act as agents, to whom 
liberal terms will be given. From 328.0 ùY 
‘3100.00 easil 
book. Experience not necessary. Full partic- 
Warn Sent free Address IMPERLAL PUBLISHING 
CO., 10 Adams Street, Chicago, Il. = 
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reread 


N 
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Hiero-Salem.*, “ 


xe fallen upon prophetic times. 
athe first rosy flush—the very dawn 
Psychic era—is all that brightens 

light now, yet there are those among 

„ure accustomed to stand upon the 
nnd even to take fli¢fits above the 
rth.» Such have caught enough 

eum of the advancing monarch's 

wr of sunshine to figure forth what 
nner of day is upon us. Among these 
he popular Edward Bellamy, and a com- 
nion piece to his Looking Backward” is 
s. Mason's Hiero-Salem — which might 

. properly designated Looking Forward.” 
ne book is upon the material plane of our 
rany-sided natures—it is a great piece of 


ntal engineering, under whose teachings 


ny workmen are already preparing to 
„t the course of the mighty river of 
manity that.. threatens to overflow, its 
. anks. The other book is upon the spiritual 
plane, and reveals to us a vision of the per- 
fection that will be ours when the coming | 
day is at its meridian. 
Hiero-Salem is full of mannerisms and 
petitions, which, in, their overplenitude 
nay tire the mind unaccustomed to breathe 
an atmosphere too etherial for human 
nature's daily food.” But from the book 
ring supporting wings, which, after 
tient reading, sweep the reader along, till 
e finds himself a thinker and a psychic 
esearther; whether he will or no. We can 
orgive a face that is plain, if the spirit 
»reathing through throws light upon our 
pathway; 


Hiero-Salem presents, especially, the 
feminine element in the Godhead—a pearl 


of knowledge descending to us from the 


ancients of the Ganges, the Euphrates and 
che Nile, which the dust and debris of cen- 
turies have nearly buried from sight. The 
history of the family life of such cultivated 


psychologists as Mrs. Mason -pictured is in 


striking contrast with common-place hu- 
manity to-day, and for that reason seems 
exaggerated and unnatural. But who shall 
say that another gentury will not show 
many a realization of that picture? This 
book is for those who are to come after us; 
it will never be popular until it reaches 
those now waiting to be born, to whom it 
will be but.a record of familiar things. One 
reason why few persons can recognize the 
purpose of the work is because few of us 
have cognized the things of which it 
treats in any previous epoch of our exist- 
ence. Its intent and meaning can best be 
given by the writer herself. Writing toan 
appreciative reader, Mrs. Mason says: 


Recognition of truth implies much self- 
recollection. And can one recover his true 
self, who does not even surmise that his or 
her identity is thousands of years old, 
and is perhaps to be re-collected or gath- 
ered together agàin out of the wreck of ex- 
periences in times and climes far remote 
from those of which he is now consciously 
living? This recognition or recollection is 
a God-like power, tending ov toward that 
unspeakable state in which omniscience 
perceives there is neither Past nor Future, 
but an eternal Now. My book will have 
had some success if it reveals Woman as 
Woman is when she in liberty lives. In 
the problem of life, woman is the unknown 
factor or quantity; and as long as she re- 
mains thus, so long will that problem con- 
tinue’ unsolvable. So it will be until 
Woman, living in liberty (which is the re- 


verse of license), dares to be the wondrous |: 


beauty that is her nature. I admire and 
even adore the real woman who is yet to 
emerge from beyond the just opening gates 
of the new day. Sometimes I catch a 
heavenly glimpse of her. But, were she 
here to-day, people would rather fear than 


love her—so long have men. supposed that 


ignorance: is innocence, and that ‘un- 
founded shame’ is modesty. Iam happy 
in my advancing years; for well I know 
that heavenly satisfaction will descend 
upon our race, when the on-coming mothers 
are secured in that liberty which is, in 
itself, plenteousness, peace and pure joy.“ 

We have said enough to show our readers 
that in Hiero-Salem they will find no ordi- 
nary book, and that we have here to deal 
with the utmost recognitions and discern- 
ings of a very remarkable woman, whose 
influence will be most felt by those who 
are most experienced in the realities. Her 
spiritual power has more than once been 
felt in the Baptist Church, in which her 
“hisband is a clergy man of distinction. It 
is some years since we first made her literary 
acquaintance in a brochure pleading for 
the recognition of Our mother who art in 
Heaven, as well as of the more familiar 
aspiration tothe masculinity of the God- 
aead—that one-sided Semi-God we have 
from the Semitic traditions of a Jehovah 
vho lacked all the redeem ge qualities of 


t 
‘ 


and we can forgive: this book its: 
i faults for the same reason. 


the androgyne deities of the more polished 
and philosophical Pantheons. 

- Hiero-Salem cannot yet be a book for the 
many; but its light shines. for thse who 
càn comprehend it. T. S. GNOSTIC. 


* Hiero-Salem: > The Vision of Peace. A Fiction 
founded on Ideals which are grounded in the Real, 
ete. By Mrs. E. L. Mason. Illustrated Boston: 
J. G. Cupples Company, 1889. 


La Crippe has Left 
the System f 

badly debilitated 

in millions 
of cases. 
Take : 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
and restore n F 
Tone . 
and Strength. 
It never fails. 
. Prepared by 


Or. J. C. Ayer & Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 


— — 


T | a Í g „ S 2 
When out of order, involves every organ of 

_ the body. Remedies for some othr derange- 
ment are frequently taken without the least 
effect, because it is the liver which is the real 
source of the trouble, and until that is set 
riglit there can be no health, strength, or 
comfort in any part of the system. Mercury. 
in some form. is a common specific for i. slug- 
gish liver; but a far safer and more effective 
medicine is . 

— s 
Ayer’s Pills. 

For loss of appetite, bilious troubles, consti- 
pation, indigestion, and sick headache, these 

Pills are unsurpassed. 

“For a long time I was a sufferer from 
stomach, liver, and kidney troubles, expe- 
riencing much difficulty in digestion, with 
severe pains in the lumbar region and other 
parts of the body. Having tried a variety of 
remedies, including warm baths, with only , 
temporary relief, about three months ago I 
began the use of Ayer’s Pills, and my health 
is so much improved that I gladly testify to 
the superior merits of this medicine.” — 
Manoel Jorge Pereira, Porto, Portugal. 

“For the cure of headache, Ayer’s Cathar- 
tic Pills are the most effective medicine I 
ever used.“ -R. K. James, Dorchester, Mass 

“When I feel the need of a cathartic, I take 
Ayer's Pills, and find them to be more effec- 
tive than any other pill I ever took.“ Mrs. 
B. C. Grubb, Burwellville, Va. 

“I have found in Ayer's Pills, an invalua- 
ble remedy for constipation, biliousness, and 
kindred disorders, peculiar to miasmatic 
localities. Taken in small and frequent 
doses, these Pills 


Act Well 


on the liver, restoring its natural powers. and 
aiding it in throwing off malarial poisons.” 
—C. F. Alston, Quitman, Texas. 

Whenever 1 am troubled with constipa- 
tion, or suffer from loss of appetite, Ayer's 
Pills set me right again.”— A. J. Kiser, Jr. 
Rock House, Va. 

In 1858, by the advice of a friend, I began 
the use of Ayer's Pills as a remedy for bil- 
iousness, constipation, high fevers, and 
colds. They served me better than anything 

- had previously tried, and I have used them 
in attacks of that sort ever since.” — II. W. 
Hersh, Judsonia, Ark. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


WAKE UP! 


Commence right now to raise Poultry. There is 
MORE MONEY to be MADE at it than at anything else. 
“12 ARTICLES ON POULTRY, RAISING,” by FANNIE 
FIELD, will give you all the pointers you need to 
MAKE A SUCCESS of the business. In these Articles 
she gives you a thorough insight into the SUCCESS- 
FUL WAY to raise POULTRY for MARKET and 
POULTRY for PROFIT. 

DON'T DELAY! SEND AT ONCE! TO-DAY! 
Sent on receipt of price, ONLY 25 cents. 5 


DANIEL AMBROSE, 
45 Randolph St., Chicago, III. 


plication in person or by mail. 
z . 
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ZS T E cat ` ONLY $i. SC 
WE HAVE BEEN INSTRUCTED TO ADVANCE 


MANILATRAN For the Peerless ‘Atlas of the i 


THE PRICE OF ALL LOTS IN T 
he Chicago Weekly Times ( 
PARK ON JUNE 1, 1890, 70 0 A LOT OR $2,000 y - 
‘As a concise and intelligent epitome 
A BLOCK. the Peerless Atlas is Equal to any $10.0 


N z It has handsomely colored County M. 
; : States and Territories, with a number 01 

The present prices are $40 a lot or $1,500 & block. maps to represent the most important & 5 s 
<o 2 8 All countries on the face of the eart 

and all large cities of the world, the imp 

. F and most of the villages of the Unite 


The reason for this Advance is because arrange- f given; also the latest Railroad Maps. 


* 


The great mass of information cont: 
Descriptive and Historical pages of 1 a 
Atlas constitutes a whole library in itse? 


Size--Open. 14 by 22 inches: tlosed. H © c 
WITH SUBSTANTIAL paper binding. 


The-Weekly Tin 


Contains the best and most complete det: 
du's history of the world. and is deve 
interests of Democracy and of the great 

THE TIMES alone, $1.00 a year, postage } 


ments have been made to build thirty tine residences, 
all of ‘pressed brick. on the additions adjoining. This 
contract inéludes the extension of the city water | 
mains to the edge Of Manhattan Park and brings it 


1 : 
at once into active building demand. a 
— o a 75 


\ 


All the street car lines of Pueblo are now being 
changed to the most approved form of RAPID 


TRANSIT the overhead electric system), and the THE CHICAGO TIL. > 


FOR GIRLS — 


Health and Hygiene : 
Young Women. 


sheph - 


Address: 
owners of the new électric lines being principal 


owners ir Manhattan Park. it will get rapid t transit 


as soon as the line can be constructed. 


We desire every one who wants K] protitable invest- 
ment to get some of this property before the ad- 


vance. ‘The terms of sale are one-third cash, and 
. 


A ‘special Physiology by Mrs. E. R. 


the balance in one and two years. equal payments, | Pages. IIlustrated. extra cloth. Price, or 
postpaid. Address, DANIEL AMBROS: P 


ut seven per cent. interest per annum: but in order 45 Randolph St., Chica; 


SALT LAKE CITY > 


Capital of Utah and metropolis of Int 
tain states and Territories. Utah has alo: 
people and soon will become a state. Popu 2 . 
Salt Lake City 50.000. having doubled in thre 
Permanent Public Improvements, sewers. w.. 
electric street railways, lights, etc. Buildi 
under construction costing over . 000; ba 
City is the Mecca of Real Estate Investo 
estate strong and values steadily advancing. 
and large profits assured. Utah's greatest a A 
ment must begin when she assumes Statehood. ‘ 
fore Invest now. Unexcelled opportunities for ACT na. 
sale houses, mining, manufacturing and s! 
enterprises. Strong churches of all leading d 
nations, good schools and charming social cond , 
First-class hotels and places of amusement í 
Lake City is a famous summer and heulth 
240.000 people bathed last year in the Greut sx! 
This season began May Ist, and promises dou K 
year’s attendance. Four beautiful bathing > 
Combine business with pleasure and health 
and come to Salt Lake City this summer. F. 
trated pamphlets. tourists special rates, or fc 
ticular information of any kind, address 


CHAMBER OF COMMEROE, a 
SALT LAKE CITY, U1 


to give every one an opportunity to purchase some 
of this <property before the advance, we will make 
special ‘terms of payments until June Ist. upon ap- 
Write early. as the 
best selections are going fast. This property will 


double in value in Jess than two years. 


Write for cireulars and full particulars, stating if 


you want easier terms. 


HARD & WGILLEBS, 


Real Estate and Investment Agents, 


Pueblo, Colo. 


We have placed 51. 000.000 of capital in Pueblo real —kꝛ]ĩ?;Lu4l1ßßn 51!ñ—⸗ł;ü —kß!ñũꝶ47?⸗½nꝑð — 
EYSTONE MORTGAGE COMPANY. Ab 
S. Dakota, offers guaranteed? per cent Far: 

gages, Electricand Gas Bonds. Bank and othe: $ 


estate, and every investment has been profitable. 


IW AG VPS | T end paying stocks. Address us for parti 
AS INVESTMENT. Eastern office. 1323 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia. A 
EOE 3 
. =e = A MON TI 
The Future Great Seaport, od 5.00 TO 8250.00 be made wo 
a f and give hele whole thee te the business 
and give thei > to th asiness, 
7 moments may be profltably employed also. 
vacancies in towns and cities. B. F. JOELN: 
f CO., 1009 Main St.. Richmond, Va. 

The City of Corpus Christi, Texas (5,000 population, | , ABOUT NEW STATE or l T 7 : 
two railroads), upon Corpus Christi Bay at Aransas ‘yond stamp for Cates 60. Beata 8 5 > : 
Pass. the coming deep-water port of the West Gulf 
coast, is west of Omaha in longitude, 1.000 miles Ladies or 
nearer the heart uf the Northwest than New York is, AGE NTS WANTED S quiet 
and will receive the vast commerce of more than one aluable Sample Free. 
million square miles area, embracing the most rapidly chance. F. M. Brooks, Secretary, 821 Broadway, N. 
developing portion of the United States and Mexico, L AD Y W ANTE ELE og 

15,000, f ula- 
already containing more than 15,000.000 of popula (LADIES A150 SPECIAL A \ 


tion. ce and ho 

Government work now in progress to deepen the 
bar. - 

Situated on high bluffs overlooking the sea, in the 
midst of the most fertile land in America, and with 
the unequaled death rate from disease, among whites. 
of only eight per thousand. 

Endorsed in writing by the entire State Medical 
Association of Texas. 

Remarkable openings for manufacturing indus- 
tries; tanneries, saddlery, boots and shoes, cotton 
and woolen mills and dressed beef. The Port Aransas 
Company, made up principally of New York and 
Denver gentlemen, owns a large body of land. and 
will offer attractive inducements to productive in- 
dustries. : 

This is believed to be the most extraordinary com- 
bination of advantages to be found in America to- 
gay. CORPUS CHRISTI will be one of the GREAT 
seaports, a great railroad focus, and a famous health 
resort summer and winter. Thermometer never 
above 92 in the greatest heat. 


FIGHT PER CENT. LOANS 


For our business in each locali ality. ; 
esty, ce, nec: sö good MAN f i 
put ro ey 8 100. GAY ERON. & CO. (rate 


0. 
Capital 085 00—credit High), 84 Reade st., N. 


12 TED 


at once. A few, 
nien to sel] our ye 
by sample to 
manufacturers in 
ition, Money advanced 
centennial Brg. Co., Chien, 


wholesale and retail trade. e are the 
line. Liberal salary paid, Permanent pos 
wages, advertising, ete, For,terms ad. 


OR, WILFORD HALL) = 


Hygienic Treatment is being used and endorse 
the leading physicians, lawyers, clergymen, 
thinking people throughout the country. For fu 
information regarding this treatment cali up: 
send a two-cent stamp to A. T. BATES, 
Room 46, 161 LaSalle St., Chica 


A PRIVATE HOSPITAL FOR. THE CURE ` 


Lit deut the hn 
22 Ice 


Book free. L. D, NcMICHAEL, M 
150 WABASH > VE., CHICARO, 33 


I say cure I do not mean — toe 
guaranteed by the Port Aransas Company, $5,000,000 998 have them return 
capital, in large or smul! amounts, from 2100 up to cal care, ibare vo made the disease af BT Fr 
950.000. Real estate security for more than double or F. G SICKNESS a lifer 
the vatue. others ave dalled @ so tecace tor ae cAn 
Correspondence suljcited. Send at once for 8 trostise and 3 
of iny ere ive Express 2° | 
ROOT, M. 183 3 Pearl St 


THE PORT ARANSAS COMPANY, | 


Corpus Christi, Texas. H ANGE rel ume DaS 
BUY Now in the early stages of the big boom. No. 163 Eun 


ig in Rome, Italy, came ta visit me in 


nently cured. I shall be glad to send two bottles 
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A Vivid Vision. Consumption Surely Cured. OOKS. THR . 
Feen e e eee A [ee 
me, Iiir. 6 8 TU 


York. She is an exceptionally lovely 

rentle character. She has resided 

years in Albany, and is a member of 

Reese’s church, of this city, and is 

orthodox in her views. One Sunday 

‘ng she asked my husband and my- 

we would not like to hear the great 

ner, Dr. R. Heber Newton, who was 

course upon Robert Elsmere that day. 

onsented gladly and accompanied her. 

church was crowded, and xwe were 

d next to the chancel, she on the right- 

side, and we on the left. The sermon 

. marvelously interesting, and my friend 

absorbed and captivated. Lifting her 

und glancing to the left. perhaps to see 

e, too, were enjoying the flood of elo- 

ce that fell from those inspired lips, she 

astounded at beholding the form and 

: of our darling son,—he who, eight 

= aths previously, had been caught in a 

m, his canoe tipped over, and he, with 

arly loved friend, swept into the whirl- 

depths of a storm-tossed lake, and 

But there he stood! His eyes were 

d with an expression of deepest love 

sympathy upon his father's face. Ah. 

vens! Was it not possible that his 

_varning spirit foresaw that in one short 

month his beloved father would be stricken 

down, aad, thro’ pain, and suffering, must 

pass over the mysterious river? And it 
was even so. 

On returning from church, our friend re- 
ated to us the vivid vision she had’ seen. 
She added: I tried to think it was only 
ny imagination—I turned away—I thought 

-of my mother—I endeavored to see if I 
could not place her image there—I thought 
of her memorial which I was having pre- 
pared in Bishop Doane's new cathredral, but 
all I could do, I could not banish dear Ed's 
form from that chancel, for there he stood, 
with his gaze riveted upon his father’s face 
but remember, this is not Spiritualism!” 

“I beg pardon, my dear friend,” I replied, 
“but this is Spiritualism!—Your vision 
was opened by some kind angel, and you 
saw our son. ` 

And thus through myriad channels come 
the glorious proofs that our dear ones can 
come back to us, and do—whenever it is 
possible. , 

The orthodox skeptic who finds the veil 
s sometimes really lifted, yet will scorn to 
believe that, as a rule, good spirits are per- 
mitted toreturn; ouly the wicked are allowed 
the freedom of the skies;—all others are 
hemmed in, perhaps by alabaster walls, 
and in forgetfulness of earthly friends, are 
enjoying a doke far niente, while ‘await- 
ing the judgment day.” Who would go 
back to this dreary belief? R. S. T. 

STANTON, Fla: 

Jennie B. Hagan‘ after a busy winter's 
work South and West, spoke at Fitchburg, 
Mass., May 4, 10, and 11; Westborough, 
Mass., Sunday, May 18; Columbus, Ohio, 
May 25th to 29th inclusive, and will speak 
there Sunday, June Ist. She is engaged 
at Mason, Ohio, June 3d; Cassadaga Lake, 
N. X., June 6, 7, 8, and North Collins, N. 
Y., June 14 and 15. Parties desiring Miss 
Hagan’s services for week evenings in vi- 
cinity of above places, can address her at 

242 South Third street, Columbus, Ohio, 

before June 2d, 


The annual picnic and Sunday Assembly 
of the Cassadaga Lake Free Association, 
at Lily Dale, Chautauqua Co., N. Y., will 
be held June 6, 7, and 8, 1890. Speakers: 
Willard T. Hull. of Buffalo, N. Y.; Jen- 
tie B. Hagan, of South Framingham, 
Mass. The Northwestern Orchestra, of 
Meadville, Pa., will furnish music Satur- 
Jay and Sunday, and forthe dancing on 
Saturday evening. All are cordially in- 
vited to. participate in what hus heretofore 
en one of the pleasantest assemblages of 
the year. 


The Fastest Vestilbule Train between Chi- 
cago and Denver. 


The Chicago & Alton R. R. has established a 
new through line via Kansas City & Union R'y, 
and has placed in service five magnificent Pullman 
Vestibule Trains between Chicago and Denver. 
These new trains will be composed of Smoking 
Jars, Day Cars, Ladies’ Palace Reclining Chair 
Sars, free of charge, Pullman Sleeping Cars aud 
Dining Cars. The entire trains, including Dining 
Car, will run through from Chicago to Denver 

ithout change. This will positively be the fastest 
ain run between Chicago and Denver, and the 
ily line using the celebrated Hitchcock Reclining 
bairs. For further information call at city ticket 
fice, Chicago & Alton R. R., 195 Clark Street, Chi- 
go. 


Spirit Workers in the Home Circle is an autobio- 
hie narrative of psychic phenomena in daily 
aly life, extending over a period of twenty 
rs, by Morell Theobald, F. C. A. Price, $1.50, 
tage 10 cents ; 


of my Pemedy FREE to any of your readers who 
have consumption, if they will send me their Ex- 
press and P. O. address. Respectfully, 

T. A. SLOCUM, M. C., 181 Pearl St., New York. 


„Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup for Chil- 

dren Qeething,” softens the gums, reduces in- 
flammation, allays pain, cures wind colic. Ben 
bottle. 
For several years past a gentleman in Nashua, 
N. H. has been in the habit of taking Ayer’s Sar- 
suparilla to tone up his system preparatory to the 
hented term. He finds that this medicine relieves 
the tired feeling so prevalent during spring and 
early summer. 


Some of the herbs in Hall’s Hair Renewer, that 
wonderful preparation for restoring the color and 
thickening the growth of the hair, grow plentifully 
in New England. ; g 


Transcendental Physics, being an account of tex- 
perimental investigation of Prof. Zollner with ‘the 
medium, Henry Slade. This work has lately been 
reduced to 75 cents, and is extensively called for 
and read, . 8 


The History of Christianity is out in a new edi- 
tion. price, $1.50. The works of Edward Gibbon are 
classed with standard works, and should be in the 
library of all thoughtful renders. We are prepared 
to fill any and all orders. ; 


Heaven Revised is a narative of personal experi- 
ences after the thange called death, by Mrs. E. B. 
Duffey. The story is told ina most interesting and 
delightful manner, and will please all who peruse 
it. Now is the time to order. Price, B cents: 


For a disordered liver try Beecham's pills. . 


Prof. Alfred R. Wallace’s pamphlets, If ai man 
die, shall he live again? A lecture deliverd in San 
Francisco, June, 1887; price, 5 cents; and A De- 
fense of Modern Spiritualism, price 25 cents, are 
in great demand. Prof. Wallace believes that a 
superior intelligenge is necessary to account for 


man, and anything from his pen on this subject is 


always interesting. 


RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL ‘Tracts, em- 
bracing the following important subjects:: ‘The 
Summerland; the True Spiritualist; the Responsi- 
bility of Mediums; Denton and Darwinism; What 
is Magnetism and Electricity? ete. A vastamount 
of reading for only ten cents. Three copies Sent to 
one address, 25 cents, E 


THE ANT LANTERN 
MLE ang SLIDES 


AND CHORE OF ANY One Ser 
582.50 
Bible Views, 86 pictures . 


Roemer? s 
Noted Places, s 


Comic, h 
Mincella eus, ss 
Blackville Fun, 6 


Send one cent for complete list ot slides. This outfit 
is well suited fora parior entertainment. The pictures 
are of a class never before offered in anything but high 
priced outfits. Send us $2.50 and we will forward the 
outfit as stated. 


PRAIRIE CITY NOVELTY CO., 


46. RANDOLPH ST.. CHICAGO, iLL. 


PERFECT COFFEE MAKER. 


A new Invention for making 
Coffee or Tea better than any 

now in use. Saves l¢ 
the free. Can be used with 
any Coffee or Tea Pot, If you 
S like a fine cup of coffee this ar» 
ticle is just w you need. 
Sent by mai! upon receipt of 25 cts. 
4 wanted. 2 


gents . 
PRAIRIE, TY, NONERTY CO 


Watch these col. VB} from New! 
umns 3 or 8 weeks A VOIC Tork.“ I ba 
for a Yates from * boss 2 your albume 

ennsylivan' . weeks and in no my 
profit been lese than 57. On 
some days I have made a cash 
prost of over 30.“ John R) 
5 ‘Troy, New York. 
On account of a forced manu- 
‘facturer’s sale 125,000 ten 
dollar Photograph Al- 
‘Dams are to be sold to the people 
for BB each. Bound in Royal 
Crimson Silk Velvet Flush. Charm- 
ingly decorated insides. Handsomest 
albums in the world. Largest size. 
¡Greatest bargains ever known, 
Agents wanted. Liberal terms, Big 
{money for agente, Any one can 
becorre a successful agent. Sells 
itself un al, N or no talkin 
necessary. erever shown, eve 
__ From a Photograph. jone wants to purchase. Agents 
take hundreds and thousands of oruers with rapidity never 
before known. Great eae await every worker. Agents 
are making fortunes. Ledies make as much ag men. Yon, reader, 
can do as well as any oné. Full information terms free, 
together with culars and terms for our Family Bibles, Books 
and Periodicals. Better write us at once and seefor yourself. 
After you know all, should mn conolude to go no further, 
why no harm is done. Address. AI. LEN & CO., Augusta, Matue. 


THR SOUL. 


BY ALEXANDER WILDER. 
i 


Pamphlet form, price 15 cents. 
For Bale, wnolesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 


PORTRAIT or GOODWIN. 


Chicago. 


1 


Vibe 


Psychical Phenomena, 
Free Thought and Science. 


The crowded condition of the JOURNAL'S advertis- 
ing columns precludes extended advertisements of 
books, but investigators and buyers will be supplied 


witha 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST 


upon application. 
JNO. C. BUNDY, Chicago, III. 


IS DARWIN RIGHT ? 


—OR,— 
The Origin of Man. 


BY WILLIAM DENTON, 
Author of “Our Planet, “Soul of Things,“ Ete. , 


This is a cloth bound volume of two hundred pages, 
12mo., handsomely illustrated: It shows that man is 
not of miraculous, but of natural origin; yet 
that Darwin's theory is radically defective, because 
it leaves out the spiritual causes which have been 
the most potent concerned in his, production. It'is 
scientitic. plain, eloquent und convineing, and prob- 
ably sheds more light upon man's origin than ail the 
volumes the press has given to the public for years. 

Price, $1.00; postage, 5 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 


DEATH, 


IN THE LIGHT OF 


The Harmonial Philosophy. 


BY MARY F. DAVIS. 


A Whole Volume of Philosophical Truth is 
Condensed into this Little Pamphlet. 


e 


Mrs. Davis has developed with rare foithfuiness 
pathos the pure principles of true Spiritualism. The 
sorrowful may find consolation in these pages, 
and the doubtful a firm foundation and a clear sky. 


Price, 15 cents. Eight copies for $1. Cloth bound, 
30 eents. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. g 


ETHICAL RELIGION. 


BY WILLIAM M. SALTER, 


RESIDENT LECTURER OF THE CHICAGO SOCIETY FOR 
ETHICAL CULTURE, ` 


CONTENTS. 

Ethical Religion; The Ideal Element in Morality; 
What is a Moral Action? Is there a Higher Law? Is 
there anything Absolute about Morality? Darwin- 
ism in Ethics; Tbe Social Ideal; The Rights of 
Labor; Persona! Morality; On some Features of the 
Ethics of Jesus; Docs the Ethics of Jesus satisfy the 
Needs of our Time? Good Friday from a Modern 
Standpoint; The Success and Failure of Protestant- 
ism; Why Unitarianism Fails to Satisfy; The Basis 
of the Ethical Movement; The Supremacy of Ethics; 
The True Basis of Religious Unton. : 


OPINIONS. 


W. D. HOWELL’S, in Harper's Monthly: ‘‘Where it 
deals with civic, social, personal duty, Mr. Sulter’s 
book is consoling and inspiring.” 


Nation: Mr. Salter appears as a distinctly im- 
pressive and attractive personality, modest, cour- 
ageous, simple-minded, generous ånd earnest.” 


Congregationalist: “Mr. Salter is so radical that 
probably only a few, even among advanced Uni- 
tarians, agree with him. Yet he isso plainly desirous 
of tinding the truth, and so free from any intentional 
irreverence that cOnservative Evangelical believers 
hardly will object to his spirit.” 


THE RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICALJOURNAL: A few 
of the lectures give to the theoretical side of im- 
portant problems careful constderation and deep 
thought, while they all present the author's views, 
though sometimes fragmentarily, in a scholarly and 
attractive manner. Mr. Salter's philosophic and re- 
ligious position ts evidently agnostic, with a strong 
leaning toward theism and immortality of the soul, 
at least for a morally select portion of humanity. In 
his conception of Spiritualism is prominent those 
aspects of it which offend his refined taste, and it is 
not strange therefore that he falls to appreciate this 
system of thought as understood and expounded by 
its representative thinkers. When Mr. Salter comes 
to understand Spiritualism through study and in- 
vestigation instead of, as now, chiefly through the 
interpretation of its opposing critics, he will find to 
his astonishment, may be, that its ethics and his are 
nearly identical.“ í 
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It is claimed that this book is not a mere com, 
tion, but thoroughly original. d 

It is believed to contain information upon the m< 
vital points of Occultism and Theosophy that canı * 
be obtalned elsewhere. 

It claims to fully reveal the most recondite my 
teries of man upon every plane of his existen 
both here and hereafter, in such plain, simple i: 
guage that a child con almost understand it. 

The secrets and Oc ~ysteries of Astrologv - 
revealed and explai: tha fires 
affirmed, since the days of ney, 

An effort is made to show that the Scienc. 

Soul and the Science of the Stars are the twin my 
terles which comprise THE ONE GRAND SCIENCE 
LIFE. 3 

The following are among the claims made for ti 
work by its friends: 3 

To the spiritual investigator this book. is findi 
pensible. 

To the medium it reveals knowledge beyond 
earthiy price, and will prove à real truth, u guide 
philosopher and friend.” $ 

To the Occultist it will supply the mystic key . 
which he has been so long earnestly seeking. 

To the Astrologer it will become a “divine revel 
tion of Science.’ - 
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„A noble, philosophical and instructive work.“ 
Mrs. Emma Hardinge Britten. $ 


“A work Of remarkable ability and interest. Dr 
J. R. Buchanan. fo 


“A careful reading of THE LIGHT OF EGYPT di: 
covers the beginning of a new sect in Occultisn 
which will oppose the grafting on Western Occultis' 
the subtle delusivegogmas of Karma und Reincarn: 
tion.” —New York Trnes. 


“It is a volume likely to attract wide attentionfro: 
that class of scholars interested in mystical science 
and occult forces. But it is written in such in anc 
simple style as to be within the easy comprebensior 
. . . Of any cultivated scholarly reader. The Chi- 
cugo Daily Inter Ocean. $ 


“However recondite his book the authgy certainly 
presents a theory of first. causes which 15 well fitted 
te challenge the thoughtful reader's attention and to 
excite much refiection.”"—Hartford Datly Times. 


“Considered as an exposition of Occultism, or the 
philosophy of the Orient from a Western standpoint, 
thisisa remarkable production........ The philosophy 
of the book is, perhaps, us profound as any yet at- 
tempted, and so far reaching in its scope as to take 
in about all that relates to the divine ego-man in its 
manifold relations to time and eternity—the past, 
present and future.. - The Daily Tribune (Salt Lake 
City). 


“This work, the result of years of research and 
study, will undoubtedly create a profound sensation 
throughout the philosophic world.’’—The Detroit 
Commercial Advertiser. 


„It is an Occult work but not a Theosophical om 
3 It is a book entirely new in its scope, and mus 
excite wide attention.” — The Kansas City Journal. 


“The book is highly interesting and very ably 
written, and it comes at an opportune time to elim- 
inate from the Wisdom Religion” reincarnation 
and other unphllosophical superstitions of the other- 
wise beautiful structure of Theosophy.’’—Kansus 
Herald. ‘ 


„What will particularly comménd the book to many 
in this country is that it is the first successful at 
tempt to make the truths of Theosophy plain ar 
clear to any one nota special student, and that it la) 
bare the frauds of the Blavatsky school.“ —San Frar 
cisco Chronicle. 
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I take pleasure in sending THE JoURNAL 
you this week in a new dress and im- 
‘yoved form. Don't you like it? Don't 
, u think it is an improvement, those of 
‘u who are familiar with the old form? 
»; leastwise Ido in imagination, for I 
writing this on the supposition that my 
will be at least approximately realized 

pe founders, mechanics and composi- 
Of course improvements will be pos- 

I hardly expect perfection at once; 

am receptive to suggestions. Won't 
jake them? Not a journalist”, 
know how to build a newspaper“? 

, hevertheless you may be able to give 
ble hints. However, I hope that on 
wenty-fifth Anniversary of THE Jour- 

it will be, if not a thing of beauty, 

‘st ‘‘a joy forever” to some weary souls 

g consolation, to some drearily tread- 

es strange and trying road; and that 
ers it will bring fresh stimulus to 
living, to more altruistic endeavor, 
very psychical researcher will see 
JouRNAL the best channel through 

» give the result of his patient in- 

ions. I hope every reader who has 

„  thical experiences o& his own or is 
with those had by friends will fur- 
account for publication in THE 

5 I hope every real Spiritualist, 

he be outside of any sectarian fold, 

er he belongs to the most orthodox, 


enough at that price—a price as low as a 


will feel free to come to Toe JOURNAL for 
a hearing. I hope every earnest worker in 
any and every field of reform who has a 
word to say and knows how to say it will re- 
member that on the platform of THE Jour- 
NAL he has liberty and intellectual freedom. 
Those who cannot distinguish between lib- 
erty and license will hardly find a congenial 
medium in THE JOURNAL. 

I earnestly pray that every reader of this 
number may ever practice the motto at the 
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all I have mentioned, much as it is. I 
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you have the worth of your money, return 
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— Richard Hodgson, LL. D., See. 


doing a grand work. — Lady Caithness, 
Duchesse De Pomar, Paris. 
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Col. Bundy has made his paper the ablest. 
exponent of the phenomena, philosophy and 
ethics of Modern Spiritualism to be found 
in this or any other country. His integrity 
is inflexible, and his observations in spirit- 
ual phenomena. in the main, microscopically 
accurate.—Dr, M B. Wolfe, Cincinnati, in 
Appendix tu Startling Facts in Modern Spir- 
ttualism, pp. GU1-3. 
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hereafter. — W. T. Harris, LL. D. 
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Is the ablest Spiritualist paper in Amer- 
ica....Mr. Bundy has earned the respect 
of all lovers of the truth, by his sincerity 
and courage.—Boston Evening Transcript. 


Seems disposed to discuss questions in 
excellent temper.— Chicago Inter- Ocean. 


Mr. Bundy is che best equipped editor in 
his peculiar.line of journalism in the coun- 
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Want. to believe in im mortality. Veo York 
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A high-class paper eminently worthy of 
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Elizabeth Lowe Watson. 
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